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Steel versus Wood. 


Beams and Southern Pine 
Compared. 


Prices of Steel 


The curves plotted in the accompanying diagram show 
the fluctuations in the prices of steel beams and Southern 
pine timber over a period of years. They bring out 
strongly the advance in the price of lumber, its resistance 
to unfavorable conditions of business and its quick re- 
sponse to favorable conditions. They demonstrate that 
already steel is cheaper than wood for structural pur- 
poses where heavy loads must be sustained, and that if 
the constant, never receding advance of pine is to con- 
tinue, as lumbermen confidently predict it must, the time 
is not far distant when steel will be the cheaper for all 
buildings requiring the strength that makes desirable the 
use of one or the other of the two materials. Reinforced 
concrete must be given an important place in connection 
with this class of construction, but the experience of those 
who have used it has varied so materially as to cost and 





year, as forests become depleted and one variety of wood 
replaces another in every day use. In a general way it 
may be stated that lumber of all descriptions must stead- 
ily become more expensive, although the future promises 
some important changes in market supplies. The com- 
pletion of the Panama Canal will bring the Oregon and 
other Pacific Coast timber closer to the markets of the 
middle and Bastern parts of the country. Perhaps a 
change in tariff relations with Canada may result in 
timber being admitted free of duty from,our Northern 
neighbor. But such changes are not in the immediate 
future. When Oregon pine can be shipped to the Atlantic 
and Gulf States and through the great waterways of the 
Middle States, it will put Southern pine on the basis of 
competition and should prevent a further rise. But the 
price when those conditions arrive will be higher than it 
is to-day. 

Southern pine presents one of the most serious of the 
lumber problems, especially in its larger sizes, such as are 
used in structural work. The steadiness of its advance 
demonstrates this. No descending step has been taken. 
The curves show that the fluctuations of steel have not 





Prices of Steel Beams and 


its use is so comparatively young, that the price of steel 
beams is the better as a basis of comparison with the 
timber. 

The two curves are, strictly speaking, relative. That 
of beams, based on Philadelphia quotations, is taken from 
the diagram published in The Iron Age of January 10, 
showing the fluctuations of prices of crude and finished 
iron and steel. The price of Southern pine is plotted 
from the “ general run of the yard” price, wholesale, at 
Boston, Mass., compiled from weekly quotations. The 
one price is cost per ton, the other cost per 1000 ft. The 
run of the yard price means that of timber large and 
small. The larger sizes bring the greater money per 1000 
ft. If data could be procured to plot a curve of the price 
of some one heavy size of timber, the extremes between 
the two ends of the curve would be even more marked, for 
the larger sizes have advanced more rapidly than the 
smaller, as must be the case in the face of a dwindling 
supply and a growing demand. For the general com- 
parison of the two materials, timber and steel, the prices 
used in the curves afford the fairer basis. In a sense, the 
prices of other kinds of lumber have followed that of 
Southern pine, but the average increase has not been 
fully as marked. 

Lumber Steadily Growing Dearer. 


The importance of lumber in most industries is such 
that prevailing high prices have become a material factor 
of cost. It is a great question, with many sides and in- 
fluenced by conditions which change greatly from year to 
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Southern Pine Compared. 


been followed, except upward. No response comes to a 
decline in steel. This is because Southern pine is gov- 
erned rather more by supply than by demand. Lumber 
interests no doubt influence these prices, but such in- 
fluence would probadly not be so potent were it not for 
the manner in which the sources of supply are disappear- 
ing before the axe of the lumberman. 
Practical Working Comparisons. 

Two problems have been worked out to show with 
some degree of exactness the relations between the cost 
of steel and Southern pine for structural purposes, dem- 
onstrating the fact that for heavy loads steel is the 
cheaper, while timber still has the advantage for lighter 
loads. The results also prove that timber has to advance 
comparatively little more to make steel cheaper for even 
light loads, and lumbermen believe that prices will be at 
that point at no very distant day. They maintain that 
the field of usefulness of this class of lumber is so wide 
that even with steel the cheaper the demand would still 
be great enough to maintain the ascending curve of price. 

For one problem, a bay of a factory building 10 ft. 
between beams and 20 ft. span was taken, giving an area 
of 200 sq. ft. to be supported by a beam, either of steel 
or Southern pine. For the sake of convenience a stand- 
ard 20-in. 65-lb. beam was taken as the basis, supporting 
a superimposed load of 313 Ib. per sq. ft., making a total 
of 31.19 tons for the given area. The cost of the steel 
based on the figures for December, 1906, punched, cut and 
framed, erected and painted, was 3 cents a foot, being the 
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actual figured price on a building in a New England city 
40 miles from tidewater. The cost of the beam was $39. 

To support the same load with Southern pine, under 
identical conditions, requires the equivalent of a timber 
16 in. deep and 28 in. wide, which means two 14 x 16 in. 
girders. Figuring the cost of this lumber in the same 
city, at the same time, on the basis of $45 per 1000 ft. for 
the wood in the yard (none too great a figure considering 
the dimensions), means $55 per 1000 ft. erected, or $41.03 
for the equivalent of the steel. Thus the steel has more 
than $2 the better in the comparison. 

Taking the same distance. between posts and the same 
span, but reducing the load to that of the next smaller 
standard size of steel beam, 15 in. 42 lb. supporting 157 
lb. per sq. ft., it is found that the cost of the steel is 
$25.20, as compared to the $20.52 for the equivalent tim- 
ber—a 14 x 46 in. girder. 

In October and November, 1904, steel beams dropped 
to a point where they were cheaper than Southern pine, 
in about the same ratio as that of to-day, for heavy loads. 
The market was depressed, while timber remained sta- 
tionary. When steel drops again, if timber retains its 
_ present tendency to maintain its price regardless of gen- 
eral conditions, the advantage will be even more marked 
than now, especially if pine shall have continued its step- 
like progress upward. Taking everything into consider- 
ation, including the expert opinion of men well informed 
in the lumber business, there would seem to be little doubt 
that the tendency will constantly increase to substitute 
steel for mill construction, not only because of the merit 
of steel as a building material but because of a lessening 


comparative cost. 
——_3-e__—__—_ 


Coal and Gas Consumption of Large Cities. 


The consumption of coal and gas in the larger cities 
of the United States is compared in a recent issue of the 
Stevens’ Indicator, which shows New York to lead with 
an annual consumption of 12,500,000 tons of coal, fol- 
lowed by Chicago, with 8,245,000 tons. As to gas, New 
York (Manhattan and Bronx only) congumes 21,000,- 
000,000 cu. ft., and Chicago 12,000,000,000. The per cap- 
ita consumption for six cities was given as follows: 





Coal, Gas, 
City. Population. net tons. cubic feet. 
PO elie 6 bccecntesdeskeben 4,014,000 3.12 8,800 
NED aie sp 300 ance seneeea 2,020,000 4.00 5,940 
Og See errr rer et 714,600 7.55 5,600 
EE 6 net ohn 00a rikeobee kes 602,500 6.70 5,120 
CD nas wick vs dt wanton es 465,000 5.43 3,230 
CN dienes 0 5 20h waters 425,000 8.20 5,180 
ROU i ic é iabkivtaduare es 1,374,000 4.42 7,017 


Of the total coal burned in these six cities, aggregat- 
ing 36,428,000 tons, no less than 23,588,000 was bitumin- 
ous, while the anthracite amounted to 12,840,000 tons 
(2000 Ib. each). The anthracite percentage was about 
35. In the several cities the anthracite percentages were 
as follows: New York, 72; Chicago, 17; St. Louis, 3; 
Boston, 45; Cleveland, 13; Cincinnati, 1. Compared with 
the bituminous tonnage used in New York, 3,500,000 tons, 
Cincinnati used almost identically the same; St. Louis, 
50 per cent. more, and Chicago, 95 per cent. more. The 
low consumption of coal in New York, per capita, with 
correspondingly high consumption of gas, is accounted 
for partly by congested population, which tends to in- 
crease the number of apartment houses and hotels, where 
many families are supplied with heat from a single cen- 
tral plant, and where a large share of the cooking is done 
by gas ranges, and partly because the city is so pre- 
eminently a commercial one, rather than strictly a manu- 
facturing community, as is so largely the case with the 
others. 

—_—__3+9—_____ 


On December 31, 1906, Canada had 15 completed blast 
furnaces, of which eight were in blast and seven were 
idle. Of the total, 12 usually use coke for fuel and three 
use charcoal. In addition one furnace, to use coke, was 
being built and three coke furnaces were partly erected 
on December 31. Work on the partly erected furnaces 


was suspended some time ago. . 
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met with in various situations. 
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Irwin Skylight Construction. 


There is a detail in factory construction that is in- 
variably more or less trouble to dispose of satisfactorily— 
the skylights. The general problem of size and placing 
peculiar to each situation is expected and may ordinarily 
be worked out with little difficulty, but experience has 
taught that, unless all manner of precautions are taken, 
the installation will later develop annoying disadvan- 
tages. A large area of glass has immense possibilities for 
causing condensation if the air within the building is 
materially laden with moisture, and drippings from the 
lights are not only likely to prove a discomfort, but a 
source of injury to machinery or product. Again, the 
large areas of glass aré subject to extreme changes of 
temperature, not simply with the seasons, but through 
every 24 hr. The unequal expansion and contraction of 
the glass and metal frame make it difficult to maintain 
joints sufficiently tight to exclude the elements without 
endangering the glass to cracking. The peculiarities of 
glass cannot be changed, therefore the only means of 
overcoming the troubles is in the frame which supports 
it. It is here that various manufacturers have devoted 
their energies to perfect schemes that will prove perma- 
nently successful. Quite a number are already on the 
market and not a few of them are being received with 
favor. The illustrations herewith and the following de- 





Fig. 1.—Irwin’s Improved Structural Iron Skylight Bar. 


scription pertain to constructions that are put out by the 
Thos. W. Irwin Mfg. Company, Allegheny, Pa.: 

A first principle in the Irwin system is the adherence 
to standard gauges and templates for all parts, which 
means much in the obtaining of watertight, secure and 
compact structures. Various designs are manufactured 
to meet the widely different requirements that will be 
In general the aim is to 
provide simple construction and material which will be 
light, strong and durable. There are three distinct styles 
of skylight—the comb, hipp and flat—which may be di- 
vided into a great number of shapes, adapted to almost 
every circumstance. In one form the Irwin skylights 
are made in what is known as flat or drop in skylights, a 
construction without curbs or valleys, always permitting 
water to pass over the glass with its accompanying cleans- 
ing effect. When great lengths of buildings are to be 
equipped this style of light is preferable, as it will admit 
of unlimited extension. Another aim is to provide fire- 
proof construction, for which ‘reasons the materials of 
the frames are entirely of metal to make the construction 
fire and water resisting. 

The two points most frequently in dispute among 
skylight makers are the form of condensation gutters and 
method of securing the glass. Those which are advo- 
cated by this company are based on an experience of some 
35 years and are claimed to be giving universal satis- 
faction. The improved form of the Irwin construction 
extends the gutter just outside of the glass rest, to pre- 
vent the condensation from escaping any other way than 
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through the proper channels. Provision is made for 
carrying off the condensation from the inside. 

It has been contended by some that puttyless sky- 
lights are superior to all others. The Irwin Company 
takes the opposite position, asserting that the majority 
of puttyless skylights reserve only a space of \% in. for a 
glass rest, and that there is not one sheet of glass in a 
hundred that is perfectly level, all being inclined to be 





Fig. 2.—The Carnegie Bar in Galvanized Iron with a Core Plate. 


wavy in form. For these reasons it is considered best to 
bed the glass in putty to provide a safe, proper and 
efficient water tight rest. 

Aside from the proper imbedding of the glass to 
eliminate strain and breakage, another special feature 
in the Irwin system is the allowance made for the ex- 
pansion and contraction of the metal. The glass is cut 
small enough to give sufficient play between the upper 
ridges at the bars and prevent conflict during expansion 
and contraction. The joints are then covered with cop- 
per caps secured to the upper ridges. This insures a 
constant covering for the joints, and at the same time 
allows a free movement during expansion and contrac- 
tion. 

In Fig. 1 is shown what is called the Irwin improved 
structural iron skylight bar. The bars are made of No. 
14 open hearth full cold rolled reannealed iron, with % 





Fig. 3.- 


The Midvale Bar, Made of No. 18 Galvanized Iron. 


x % x %& in. angles, securely riveted to them, upon 
the glass rests, well bedded in pure putty. The large 
condensation gutters, which project well past the glass 
line, do not, however, cut off any of the light. The caps, 
curbs and cross bars are made of 16-0z. cold rolled cop- 
per or galvanized iron, and brass bolts are used exclu- 
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sively throughout the construction. On sizes up to 12 
ft. an intermediate purlin is not necessary. 

A second form of bar, shown in Fig. 2, is used in 
Irwin’s improved copper skylight, and has been given 
the name of the Carnegie bar from its use in the Car 
negie Library, Pittsburgh, Pa., where over 143,000 sq. ft. 
of skylight area was constructed. The bar is made in 
16-0z. cold rolled copper, with a %4-in. core plate of black 
iron in the center. The caps, combs and cross bars are 
also copper. When desired the Carnegie bar is also fur 
nished in No. 24 galvanized iron, strengthened with a 
core plate of black iron, this bar being designed for use 
when purlins are spaced 8 ft. apart or more. A cheaper 
construction is obtained with the same style of bar omit- 
This style can be used on spans of 
introduction of intermediate 


ting the core plate. 
8 or 9 ft. without the 
purlins. 

A third form of bar is shown in Fig. 3, this being 
known:as the Midvale bar from its use in skylight con- 
struction for the Midvale Steel Company, Nicetown, Phil 
adelphia, Pa. It is made of No. 18 galvanized iron, and 
is designed for use in 10 to 12 ft. lengths without the 
addition of intermediate purlins. A very similar bar is 
made of No. 24 or No. 26 galvanized iron, and is con- 
sidered an improvement on the old construction manu- 
factured by many in the trade. A notable feature is the 
extension of the condensation gutters beyond the line of 
the glass rest, which prevents any leak from the con- 
densation flowing toward the bar when the roof lines 
are out of level. Two other cheaper forms of bars not 
illustrated, but which have been manufactured by the 
company for some years, are intended only where a cheap 
bar is desired. 

In general the company carries three kinds of glass— 
rough, ribbed and wire—the selection in any special situ- 
ation being left to the purchaser. The ribbed glass has 
an advantage in diffusing the light, and the wire glass 
guards against the falling of pieces in the event of the 
glass becoming broken. This is particularly an advan- 
tage where fireproof construction is sought in that it 
helps to resist the advance of a fire through the skylight 
openings. 

Notable among the buildings or plants using the 
Irwin skylights, other than those already mentioned, are 
the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company and the West- 
inghouse Machine Company of East Pittsburgh, in the 
first of which 125,642 ft. is used, and the second 75,000 
sq. ft.; the Lorain Steel Company, Johnstown, Pa., using 
a total of 6348 sq. ft.; the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company, 
Pueblo, Colo., having 50,000 sq. ft. of Irwin skylight; the 
Allis-Chalmers Company’s West Allis Works, Wisconsin, 
80,000 sq. ft.; the Baltimore Railway Specialty Company, 
Corning, N. Y., 3967 sq. ft.; the train shed of the P. & L. 
E. R. R., Pittsburgh, Pa., 54,000 sq. ft., and the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad roundhouse at Glenwood, Pa., having 
6606 sq. ft. of Irwin skylight. 

a 


Figures for a Turbine Steamship Plant.—Assuming 
the steam consumption of the turbines of the new Cunard 
steamship Lusitania to average 15 lb. per horsepower-hour 
when the turbines are developing 65,000 hp., it has been 
calculated that the boilers will have to evaporate each 
hour 485 tons of water, which would call for the con- 
sumption of 50 tons of coal per hour, or 1200 tons per 
day. As the turbine requires for economical working a 
high vacuum it is assumed that the condensers will ¢al! 
for about 50 Ib. of circulating water for each pound of 
steam condensed. This means an hourly passage of 
21,750 tons through the circulating pumps, or 522,000 tons 
per day. Each pound of coal consumed will require the 
passage through the furnaces of 14 lb. of air making a 
total of 700 tons per hour, or 16,800 tons per day. This 
is equivalent to 21,000,000 cu. ft. of free air per hour. 
With the average trip estimated at five days it will be 
seen that the coal assumed will amount to 6000 tons. 
The water evaporated will total 52,200 tons. The work 
of the circulating pumps will be represented by the pas- 
sage through the condensers of 2,610,000 tons of water, or 
60 times the entire weight of the ship and contents. The 
air requirements of the furnaces will amount to 84,000 
tons. 
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Fairbanks-Morse Pneumatic Hammers. 


A pneumatic hammer has recently been perfected and 
patented by Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago, IIl., as a re- 
sult of what this company believes to be the most thorough 
and systematic series of experiments of its kind ever 
conducted. A testing machine was invented and built for 
the purpose of producing an accurate diagram showing 
the velocity of the piston at all points in its travel, the 
location of the piston and valve at the time of recoil in 
the hammer, the number of blows per minute, the force 
of each blow in foot pounds and the consumption of air 
at any given pressure. In connection with these experi- 
ments hammers of every make obtainable were tested 
and their peculiarities in regard to valve action, striking 
power and recoil were noted, and with this data at hand 
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type of valve has been made by closing the bore of the 
valve by a solid wall, which permits the use of pressure 
areas equal to the area of the space occupied by the 
valve, and makes the valve much more rigid than the 
usual hollow cylinder valve. The hammer is notable in 
the extent to which efficiency and reliability have been 
considered in design, as well as its adaptability to the 
most improved modern methods of manufacturing. From 
a careful study of this design it will be seen that, with 
the exception of the cast steel handle and the trigger, 
which is a drop forging, the parts are all admirably 
adapted to be made from long stock steel on automatic 
machines. 

It was shown in the tests conducted that with a quick 
and properly timed valve the fluid pressure could be re- 
moved from the piston in time to prevent the recoil of the 
piston on impact with the tool from being transmitted to 
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Fig. 1.—Section of a 11/4, x 9 In. Fairbanks-Morse Riveting Hammer. 
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Fig. 3.—A Section from the Autographic Testing Machine Record Comparing the Performance of Two Hammers. 


the hammers herewith illustrated were designed. Fig. 1 
is a section of a 11-16 x 9 in. riveting hammer and Fig. 
2 a section of a 11-16 x 3 in. chipping hammer. 

It was plainly brought out in the tests that to insure 
reliability the valve action must be positive, quick and 
properly timed, and to be efficient and have good striking 
powers the ports and air passages should be as large and 
direct as possible, one good sized port being preferable 
to a number of smaller ones of even greater aggregate 
area. To insure positive valve action the valve must be 
operated in both directions by live air through the 
medium of large pressure areas. To obtain quick action 
and avoid rapid deterioration of the valve and seats, due 
to hammering, the valve must be light and have as short 
a travel as possible. It was, therefore, obvious that a 
hollow cylindrical valve of large diameter was the form 
best adapted to give these results without sacrificing port 
areas. A slight departure from the usual form of this 


the hammer and without materially affecting the force 
of the blow. But there still remained two other sources 
of recoil, viz., the one produced by the piston, due to 
the velocity obtained on its rearward stroke, and the 
other caused by admitting live air to the rear of the 
piston chamber before the piston had started on its for- 
ward stroke. That resulting from the first cause was 
greatly reduced by providing a long dead air cushion at 
the rear of the barrel, terminating in a cup shaped valve ; 
the second, by admitting live air in gradually increasing 
quantities at the rear of the piston until it had attained 
some velocity before admitting air to the full capacity of 
the valve. This is accomplished by the slight taper bore 
of the valve, which, as the piston emerges from its for- 
ward stroke, provides an annular opening of gradually 
increasing area, through which live air is admitted to 
the rear of the piston. 

The effect of these features on the handling qualities 
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of the hammer is quite remarkable. To still further place 
these qualities in control of the operator a new feature 
has been added—a small hand valve, which can be set 
to control the live air passage to the forward end of 
the piston chamber, thereby controlling the amount of 
air admitted to return the piston, and consequently, the 
velocity of the piston on its return stroke. By this 
means, when using the hammer on overhead work and in 
other inconvenient positions the recoil can be still fur- 
ther reduced at a slight sacrifice in number of blows 
per minute without affecting the force of the blows de- 
livered. On the other hand, when air at lower than 
ordinary pressures is used, or the work requires a max- 
imum capacity of the hammer, the number of blows can 
be greatly increased, though not without a corresponding 
increase of recoiling. 

In the construction of this hammer a departure has 
been made from the usual practice in that, instead of 
making the barrel in one piece and drilling the ports and 
passages, it is made of two hollow cylinders, one of 
which is pressed into the other. All air passages are 
milled on the outer surface of the inside cylinder and 
ports are cut through. This eliminates long drilled holes 
of small diameter and the necessity of plugging the 
open ends. By a simple and inexpensive process the 
outside surface of the barrel is casehardened to protect 
it from nicks and blows in handling, and the inner sur- 
face of the bushing is casehardened to a depth of about 
1-16 in. and ground. This not only lengthens the life of 
the barrel, but greatly reduces the friction between the 
barrel and piston, thereby increasing the striking force 
and efficiency of the hammer. Tests have shown 
gains of as high as 10 per cent. in piston velocity in 
hardened and ground barrels, as compared with soft 
reamed barrels. It has also been found that in hammers 
which have been in constant use for over three years 
practically no wear can be detected, the grinder marks 
being still in evidence, which means that with ordinary 
care these barrels should last a lifetime. 

The diagram shown in Fig. 3 illustrates the method 
of recording the action of a hammer piston, and shows 
one step in the process of perfecting this hammer. It 
will be noticed in the case of hammer No. 735 the piston 
did not start back promptly after impact with the tool 
and did not complete its rearward stroke—features which 
would never have been detected without the testing ma- 
chine. Slight changes in valve timing and ports produce 
the results shown in the case of hammer No. 738—an 
increase of 104 blows per minute and an increase of over 
15 per cent. in piston velocity at impact. 

——~++e—_____ 


The Right Treatment of Trade Literature. 


The commendable manner in which catalogues, 
pamphlets, &c., received from other concerns are handled 
by the Crocker-Wheeler Company, Ampere, N. J., is de- 
scribed in the following extract from a letter received 
from Rodman Gilder, the publicity manager of the com- 
pany, written after reading the editorial in The Iron Age 
of January 31 on “ The Abuse of Trade Literature.” 

“ Bach piece of printed matter addressed to this com- 
pany is placed on the desk of the writer, and is by him 
either destroyed, if worthless, or distributed to the de- 
partment that might be interested in it to the extent of 
placing it on file. We find that this works satisfactorily 
as one of our methods of keeping the various depart- 
ments posted, and also gives the writer the benefit of see- 
ing what other manufacturers are doing in the line of 
direct advertising.” 

———_o-—___—_ 

A Remarkable Gun Test.—Tests made at Sandy 
Hook of a wire wound Brown gun have developed very 
high muzzle velocities, accompanied by correspondingly 
high chamber pressures, but without serious strain on 
the gun, due to its specially strong construction. The 
gun has a 6-in. bore, is 50 calibers long (25 ft.) and uses 
& projectile weighing 106 Ib. With a powder charge of 
73 tb. a muzzle velocity was obtained of 3470 ft. per 
second, with a chamber pressure of 48,672 Ib. (21.7 tons) 
per square inch. By increasing the charge to 84 Ib. the 
velocity was raised to 3740 ft. per second, by accepting 
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an increase in the pressure to 64,483 Ib. (28.7 tons) per 
square inch. These two pressures correspond respective- 
ly with 3310 and 4380 atmospheres. The result first men- 
tioned represented 8615 ft.-tons of muzzle energy, or 118 
per pound of powder used. The muzzle energy corre- 
sponding with the velocity of 3740 ft. per second is 10,295 
ft.-tons, or 122.5 per pound of powder in the charge. 
The present naval 6-in. 50-caliber gun shows a muzzle 
velocity of 2900 ft. per second, corresponding with an 
energy of 5838 ft.-tons. The weight of the gun is about 
the same. It is said that the erosion was not excessive. 
The trajectory, of course, was very flat with such high 
velocities. The gun was fired out to sea with an eleva- 
tion of only 1% degrees, and the shell did not strike the 
water until it had reached a distance of about 3 miles. 
The second ricochet was so far out to sea that it could not 
be observed with glasses. 
anisatatainipasiielilaitaataiiticnins 


Niagara Power Distribution. 


To acquaint the public with the availability of elec- 
tric power from Niagara Falls, the Ontario Power Com- 
pany, Niagara Falls, N. Y., is distributing a series of 
five maps showing its power districts. Map No. 1 covers 
the power district between Syracuse, N. Y., and Ham- 
ilton, Ont., and shows the transmission lines, finished’ 
and proposed, of the Niagara, Lockport & Ontario Power 
Company and the Ontario Transmission Company, Lim- 
ited. Incidentally, it also shows the steam and electric 
railroads, finished and proposed, and the location of 
transformer stations. Map No. 2, of eastern Ontario and 
western New York, is a general map of the Niagara 
frontier, and shows the transmission lines of the same 
two companies before mentioned, and canals, steam 
roads, electric railroads, &c. Map No. 3 is of the power 
district in the vicinity of the Welland Canal, showing 
in general the same matters of interest. Map No. 4 is a 
larger scale map of Niagara Falls and vicinity, showing 
the land of the Ontario Power Company of Niagara Falls, 
the Ontario Transmission Company, Limited, the Nia- 
gara, Lockport & Ontario Power Company, the North 
End Land Company of Niagara Falls, North End Land 
Company, branch of the New York Central & Hudson 
River Railroad, lands of steam railroads and steam and 
electric railroad lines, as well as highways and streets. 
Map No. 5 is of the Buffalo, Depew and West Seneca 
power districts, and shows transmission lines and lands 
owned by the various companies, and steam and electric 
railroads, highways and streets. These maps are copy- 
righted by the Matthews-Northup Company and the J. N. 
Matthews, Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 

a 


The Pittsburgh Coal Company has decided to take 
over all the preferred stock held by the Pittsburgh Coal 
Company Employees’ Association, which was purchased 
at prices averaging about $19 a share more than the 
present market price. The association will, however, be 
permitted to secure the stock for its members as formerly, 
but under modified conditions. Through the association 
the company assisted employees to purchase preferred 
stock on the instalment plan, hoping thereby to encourage 
thrift. The association was very profitable to its mem- 
bers from its organization in 1900 to the time when the 
$7 annual dividend ceased in 1905. According to the last 
annual report of the association its members had con- 
tracted for 9501 shares of stock. 


In comparing rates of progress in the boring of large 
tunnels, it has recently been shown that the Simplon tun- 
nel, 1214 miles, was constructed at an average of about 28 
ft. per day. The Hoosac tunnel, 5 miles, progressed at 
5% ft. per day. The Mont Cenis tunnel, 8 miles, was 
built at 8 ft. per day. The 4-mile Sutro tunnel was bored 
at the average rate of 10.2 ft. per day. The Saint Gott- 
hard tunnel, 9% miles long, was driven at an average of 
14.6 ft. per day, and the Arlberg tunnel, 6% miles, at 27.8 
ft. per day. ‘The conditions prevailing in each of the 
several. cases had much to do with the rate of progress 
achieved, while the state of the art at the time of driving 
had large influence. Progress was much accelerated 
upon the Simplon tunnel after power drills were installed. 
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The Corrosion of Iron and Steel.* 


This is a question which has brought forth many 
opinions, but in most cases with little practical evidence. 
After investigating closely many cases which have come 
under my observation during the past two years, where 
the two materials were put in service together and sub- 
ject to the same conditions, I have never yet found any 
decided difference. The impression which exists in some 
minds that wrought iron pipe is much superior to steel 
in durability may have originated in comparisons made 
years ago when the practice of making sound low car- 
bon steel was probably not so well understood as it is 
to-day, or it may have been a mistaken identity, for we 
frequently find iron mistaken for steel, especially if it 
happens for some cause or other to be pitted, but in most 
cases the idea has apparently been spread by hearsay 
and accepted without investigation. 

In view of the inherent differences between iron and 
steel made for various uses, it would seem safer to com- 
pare each class by itself, i. e., wire, sheet, pipe, &c., each 
under the conditions of service to which they are sub- 
jected. The essential conditions of corrosion—air, water 
and carbonic acid—are easily duplicated in the labora- 
tory; but in practice corrosion is accelerated by the pres- 
ence of sulphurous and other solutions, stray electric 
currents, heat and numerous other influences difficult 
to trace. 

It will be conceded that such conditions tending to 
seriously affect corrosion are rapidly on the increase, 
especially in and near the great centers of population. 
Hence we should be slow to draw conclusions from the 
statement that steel does not last nowadays as it did 
15 or 20 years ago. Whatever was the relative standing 
of the two materials years ago (and opinions differ wide- 
ly) what we are more concerned with is how do they 
stand to-day, and how can they be best protected from 
corrosion? Laboratory results, while open to criticism 
as not truly representing actual conditions in the field, 
are valuable as indicating the relative standing of a 
number of samples under conditions knowp to be uni- 
form—something difficult to be sure of in sefvice tests. 
The writer has in his tests lately used a 5 per cent. 
hot solution of brine through which a continuous flow 
of air is pumped. One reason for adopting this solu- 
tion is that a number of tests are on record which indi- 
cate that steel in general seems to be somewhat more 
susceptible to this environment than wrought iron, and 
further that the loss is quite considerable in a reason- 
able time (about 1-10 g. per square inch per month). A 
number of average results on pipe materials are given in 
the accompanying table, comparison being made with 
good wrought iron as a standard. 


Average Results of Recent Comparative Tests on Corrosion of 
Wrought Iron and Pipe Steel. 


(Losses per unit of surface exposed compared with puddled 
iron as 100.) 


n 
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1. Aerated distilled U.S. Navy 
water. Normal Departm’t. 64wks. 100 ... 94.5 1901 
temperature. 
2. Sea water. Nor- H. M. 
mal tempera- Howe. 2yrs. ... 100119 1897 
ture. 
3. Aerated brine. Laboratory 
Normal temper- Nat'l Tube. 6mths. ... 100106 1904 
ature. 
4. Aerated water. Laboratory 
180 degrees F. Nat'l Tube. 3mths. ... 100 90.6 1905 
5. Aerated brine. Laboratory 
180 degrees F. Nat'l Tube. S3mths. 80 100 75.3 1906 
6. Aerated sea wa- 
ter. 180 degrees Howe. 8mths. 94.4100 94.2 1906 


F. 


There are two possible ways of protecting steel: 1, 
by use of efficient protective coatings; 2, by treatment 


> = 


* From a paper on “ Materials and Properties of Wrought 
Pipe,” read by F. N. Speller of the National Tube Company, 
Iittsburgh, before the Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsyl- 
vania, November 20, 1906. 
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of the metal in the course of manufacture. Experiments 
have been under way for some time at the works of the 
National Tube Company with the object of increasing 
the durability of pipe steel. As a first step in this direc- 
tion a process has been developed which after a year 
and a half’s trial has given results showing a decided 
benefit to the steel, especially in the uniformity with 
which it corrodes. The treatment consists in a mechan- 
ical working or kneading of the metal which tends to 
produce greater uniformity and to improve the quality 
and texture of the steel. Doubtless much of the steel 
does not need this treatment, but in such cases it does 
no harm, and on the whole raises the average standard 
of the output. Tests marked Nos. 4, 5 and 6 were made 
on this steel. 

It has been recognized that service tests must be 
made before any certain conclusion can be reached. A 
number of such tests have been made on this steel pipe 
in sulphurous air, salt water and mine water during 
the past year, precautions being taken to have an equal 
number of pieces of “ genuine” wrought iron pipe along- 
side under the same conditions. The results so far have 
shown the steel so treated without exception to be at 
least the equal of and generally decidedly superior to 
wrought iron. 

Discussion. 


S. B. Evy: Regarding the corrosion of iron and steel, 
I know in the case of sheets that you can find any num- 
ber of iron roofs in the country that have been in ser- 
vice from 25 to 50 years. I have never been able to find 
any steel roofs of that kind. And it is pretty good proof 
that the old iron, whatever it was, seemed to resist cor- 
rosion. And I know to-day that, in the case of sheets, 
steel will not last nearly as long as iron sheets. I have 
thought that the presence of manganese had something 
to do with it. While I do not doubt the statements re- 
garding pipe, I would like to know why there is such a 
difference between pipe and sheets in the rusting quali- 
ties. 

K. F. Stan: 1 have noticed the same in our works, 
and I claim that manganese is to blame for the corro- 
sion of steel sheets; therefore, I would like to ask Mr. 
Speller what the percentage of manganese is in his 
special pipe steel? 

F. N. SPELLER: Before answering I would like to ask 
the gentlemen whether they have ever seen an iron and 
a steel sheet, unprotected, exposed side by side to the 
weather? 

S. B. Ety: I do not know that I have ever seen them 
side by side. At the Wood plant at McKeesport are made 
both iron and steel sheets andthe iron will last twice 
as long as the steel. 

F. N. Spe.Ler: Do they put them in without any pro- 
tective coating? 

S. B. Ety: No. 

MANGANESE DOES NOT HASTEN CORROSION. 

F. N. Specter: That is the point. I believe tests are 
now being made where the two are exposed unpainted 
and very little difference is to be seen between the irou 
and the steel. At the same time some coarse grades of 
wrought iron roofing sheets appear to outlast steel roof- 
ing sheets in service. The explanation seems to be that 
this wrought iron has a rougher surface than steel, which 
enables the paint to adhere more tenaciously. The man- 
ganese in steel runs 0.3 per cent. I do not believe that 
has anything to do with corrosion, for we have any num- 
ber of tests of charcoal iron both in service and in the 
laboratory which show that it will pit more than pipe 
steel; and charcoal iron does not carry any manganese. 
We made a number of tests along that line by tubing 
one side of a boiler with charcoal iron and the other 
side with steel. And on the whole we found more cases 
of pitting among the charcoal iron tubes than the steel. 
There must be some other explanation for pitting. It 
is probably more often caused by external influences. 

K. F. Staut: What called my attention to the rapid 
corrosion of steel was a change we made about 10 years 
ago. We extended a building and used the old sheets 
which had been in use for eight or nine years on the side 
of the old building on- the side which we extended. On 
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the ends we used new steel sheets; and I found after 
four or five years the steel sheets were considerably cor- 
roded, while the old iron sheets were still good. The 
steel was not bought painted, but we painted it well our- 
selves. When we buy corrugated sheets I specify that 
the manganese shall not be above 0.1 per cent. There 
are Always objections when the specifications go out, but 
we insist on them and several years ago rejected a whole 
earload of corrugated iron because the manganese was 
too high. The sheets we are getting now stand all right. 
The steel that we were getting in 1895 to 1898 is prac- 
tically all gone: while some of the old iron that has been 
on at least 15 years is still good. 

H. C. CRoNEMEYER: This question of the more rapid 
corrosion of steel than wrought iron is very important 
in the tin plate industry, too. It is almost universally 
claimed that the old tin roofing stood three or four times 
as long as the present roofing tin which is made out of 
steel. I am not a chemist and I do not know whether 
it is right or not, but in explanation of that they say 
that small particles of slag which are not thoroughly 
worked out in the puddling process protect the iron. I 
would like to ask Mr. Speller why it is that while you 
make steel pipe you make the couplings out of iron? 


WHY PIPE COUPLINGS ARE IRON. 

F. N. Spetter: The sockets have to be tapped and it 
is somewhat easier to tap the iron. But the main rea- 
son for using wrought iron is that a steel coupling galls 
the thread on a steel pipe so that it cannot be unscrewed 
without stripping the threads. It has often been useful 
to have an iron coupling to refer to in cases of corrosion. 
The iron, of course, has the advantage in that it is ham- 
mered in welding and gets a good deal more work than 
the pipe material. By comparing the effect on the coup- 
ling and the adjoining pipe a practical comparison of the 
two materials can be made. I have never yet heard of 
a case where there was very much difference in corrosion, 
and I have examined a great many. 

S. B. Ery: Is there any truth in the statement that 
slag in iron prevents it rusting? Isn’t it possible that 
pipe has to be made to meet certain physical conditions 
as to strength, &c., to get which the iron pipe has to be 
hammered until nearly all the slag is out? Whereas, 
in the case of a sheet.there are no physical conditions 
of that sort, a good surface being about the only require- 
ment. 

L. A. STARRETT: Owing to the larger number of chem- 
ical industries, there is a greater percentage of acids, 
alkalies and other deleterious vapors in the air than 
there was 10 years ago. Does not that affect the life 
of tin and sheet iron’ 

H. C. Bassitr: A prominent tinner in this city only 
a few weeks ago speaking in regard to the relative merits 
of tin plate of iron or of steel said that he had to re 
patch the steel plate three or four times while the iron 
plate remained good. 

F. N. SPELLER: How old were the iron plates? 

H. C. BaspirT: In some cases 25 to 40 years. 

A POINT IN FAVOR OF STEEL. 

K. F. Stanu: That would confirm my point that it 
is the manganese that is to blame for the corrosion. 
But after the black eye steel did get I wish to say some- 
thing in its favor. For the older tank cars made for 
transporting sulphuric acid, 20 years ago, we used iron. 
We were at first afraid to change to steel as we did not 
know much about the action of sulphuric acid on steel. 
Now we have quite a number of cars with steel tanks 
that have run probably 12 years, and on examining them 
I found that the action of the acid on iron tanks, of 
which we have still a few, was much less uniform than 
on the steel. That is, there were streaks all through 
the plate that look somewhat like the corrugated rubber 
matting on the floor, while the steel tanks wear almost 
uniformly, and are nearly smooth inside. This confirms 
the statement as to the steel pipe in mines, that it will 
stand acid as well or maybe better than iron. 

F. N. Specter: To illustrate that point I would like 
to pass around a few plates from one of our tests, to 
illustrate the effect of air and salt water on iron and 
steel. They do not need any labels; the uniformity of 


the steel is quite marked, while the wrought iron is much 
more pitted. 

EDMUND YARDLEY: I would like to ask if these pipes 
are fit for inside plumbing use? Do they fail at the weld 
after a little time from corrosion? 

I’. N. SPELLER: It all depends on what the conditions 
are in the building. We feel quite confident in saying 
that the steel of to-day is somewhat better than wrought 
iron for that purpose. Iron and steel will always cor- 
rode. You cannot entirely prevent corrosion by any treat- 
ment of the material. In my experience pipe does not 
corrode at the weld more than at other places. 

BENDING BUTT WELDED PIPE. 

T. D. Lyncu: How will butt weld bend as compared 
with lap weld? 

F. N. SPELLER: I might answer that question by sim- 
ply referring to the fact that large quantities of butt 
weld pipe are used for electric conduits, coils and a num- 
ber of other uses. If the pipe is placed with the weld 
on the side there is very little danger of opening the seam 
in bending. Large manufacturers of electric conduits 
who use steel butt welded pipe exclusively state that 
their loss runs about 0.2 per cent. and most of this ma- 
terial is bent cold. They use pipe as small as % in. bent 
to a radius of 4 in. 

J. L. KirnpwortH: I would like to ask what is the 
largest diameter of 40-ft. lengths of pipes that is manu- 
factured to-day. 

F. N. Spertter: Three inches. 

RicHarpD HirscH: Does galvanizing have any effect 
on the life? 

I. N. Spetter: Yes; galvanizing increases the life 
very materially. How much I could not say. The en- 
vironment has everything to do with it. 

RIcHARD HirscuH: Is it galvanized on the inside thor- 
oughly ? 

F. N. SPELLER: The inside is coated with zinc under 
the same conditions as the outside. 

RicHarD HirscH: Is it galvanized before it is 
threaded or after? 

F. N. Spertrter: Pipe is galvanized before being 
threaded in most cases. 

EpMuNpD YarpLEY: Do you consider galvanizing the 
best protection? 

F. N. SPELLER: It is probably the best protection at 


present. 
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Marston Hand and Foot Power Machinery. 


Interesting information concerning circular saws and 
band saws is contained in a pamphlet recently issued by 
J. M. Marston & Co., 226 Ruggles street, Boston, Mass. 
The hand and foot power circular saw is a powerful ma- 
chine, owing to its use of a high speed balance wheel. 
The driving wheel, actuated by the treadle or crank, car- 
ries a 20-in. cut gear, which meshes a 2-in. gun metal gear 
on the saw arbor and a 4%-in. gear on the lower shaft, 
upon which is the balance wheel. Consequently the saw 
has 10 times the speed of the driving shaft and the bal- 
ance wheel four and one-half times the speed, which pro- 
vides sufficient momentum and power to carry the saw 
steadily through the work. Another feature of the saw is 
an improved iron top. The machine is furnished either 
with or without an attachment for boring and in two 
sizes, one with a 40-lb. the other with a 70-lb. balance 
wheel. The power circular saw bench is furnished with 
or without boring table. The Marston hand and foot 
power band saw is a 20-in. machine and is adapted for all 
kinds of work usually done on a power machine. The 
power band saw is built in 24in. size. The pamphlet 
gives in detail information concerning the various ap- 
purtenances of the two types of machines and is pro- 
fusely illustrated. 

Oe — 

The H. D. Evans Steel Company has removed from 
65 to 127 Oliver street, Boston, Mass., where larger and 
more convenient quarters are occupied. This company 
handles too] steel, and is making a specialty of shearing 
hot and cold rolled sheets from stock. It has also re- 
cently taken the agency for Novo steel and Novo small 
tools. 
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The Hudson Bay Country. 


A special committee of the Canadian Senate has been 
appointed to gether information about the country known 
as Canada’s “ Hinterland,” which may be roughly de- 
scribed as the region north of the latitude of the Sas- 
katchewan water shed. This committee recently held its 
first meeting and listened to the testimony of A. P. Low, 
director of the Dominion Geological Survey. Mr. Low’s 
account bore particularly upon Ungava, a district per- 
sonally explored by him. Ungava borders on Hudson 
Bay, from whose shore line it extends southward 500 or 
600 miles. Mr. Low’s report of the climatic conditions 
was unfavorable, there being eight months of winter and 
the other four months of comparatively bad weather. He 
found large areas of iron ore similar to those of the Lake 
Superior District. He expressed the belief that these ores 
will prove valuable in the next 25 years, but the applica- 
tion of electrical treatment is desirable. For this pur- 
pose the water powers of the district will have great 
economic value, for they are both numerous and of enor- 
mous volume. At Grand Falls, on Hamilton Inlet, there 
is a water power greater than that of the Niagara cata- 
ract, capable of producing millions of horsepower. 

The iron ores are a mixture of magnetite and hema- 
tite, running as low as 30 per cent. There is no coa) in 
the district, and Mr. Low had found no other minerals 
in quantities to make this exploitation profitable. In his 
book, “The Cruise of the Neptune,” recently published, 
Mr. Low, who was the officer in charge of that Govern- 
ment expedition to the Hudson Bay and the Arctic Islands 
in 1903-1904, has this to say about the best of these ores: 

“The richest ores are found in Division III, where 
extensive beds several feet in thickness are found, con- 
taining ore practically free from jasper and ranging in 
iron values from 30 to 60 per cent. Most of these ores, 
however, would require separation from the bands and 
lenses of jasper before becoming sufficiently rich to be 
economically treated in the furnace. The position of the 
ores, on the islands separated from the main laid by a 
sound varying from 1 mile to 4 mile¢ in width, with 
excellent, almost tideless, harbors, constitutes ideal con- 
ditions for shipment. The mining of the ores would 
also be easy and cheap, if advantage were taken of the 
great water power of the Narlapoka River, which falls 
160 feet into the sea within a few miles of the ore de- 
posits, and from which electrical power might be gen- 
erated easily and cheaply, Owing to the distance of 
these ores from the nearest furnaces, and the want of 
experience in the navigation of Hudson Strait, the ship- 
ment of them is at present out of the question. No coal is 
found in the Hudson Bay region, so that economical 
smelting near the mines cannot be attempted until elec- 
trical smelting becomes practicable, some time in the fu- 
ture. In all the fields where extensive areas of iron 
bearing rocks occur in the Lake Superior region the 
search by drilling has disclosed large deposits of concen- 
trated ore, and there is little doubt that such a search 
in the Hudson Bay region would lead to similar discov- 
eries, as the manner in which the ores occur is favorable 
for such concentrations.” 

— ».-e_—______ 


in his presidential address before the Royal Scottish 
Society of Arts Prof. T. Hudson Beare surveyed recent 
developments in iron and steel manufacture. Referring 
to concentrating and briquetting he cited a new installa- 
tion at Heeriing, Sweden. At this spot ore of a very pure 
quality is obtained from the mines. It is conveyed first 
to a crushing plant, where it is reduced to 0.02 in. size. 
It then goes to the magnetic separators, and the concen- 
trates produced usually contain about 65 per cent. me- 
tallic iron; then to the briquette house, where, under a 
drop press, briquettes 6 in. by 6 in. by 3 in. are made, 
which are taken to gas fired furnaces. Subjected to a 
heat of about 300 degrees C., they become firm and 
hard, any sulphur being eliminated at this stage. The 
blast furnaces are fired with charcoal of Baltic timber. 
Waste gas from the furnaces fires the briquette drying 
furnaces, and also drives gas engines for blowing, electric 
lighting, &c. 3 ; 
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Foundation Problems in New York City: 


How the Collapse of Neighboring Buildings 
Is Prevented and Caissons Are Sunk to 
Bedrock, Using the Moran Air Lock. 


BY C. M. RIPLEY. 


The great increase in the number of very tall build- 
ings erected in the downtown section of New York City 
during the past few years has been made in the face of 


- Fig. 1.—The Trust Company of America Building. 


grave and increasing engineering difficulties. A study 
of the laying of the foundations for the Trust Company 
of America Building, Fig. 1, now nearing completion in 
the financial section of Wall Street, will bring out for- 
cibly what these problems are and how the talent of 
engineering contractors has been developed. Less than a 
dozen years ago the conditions set forth in the following 
would have been considered insurmountable obstacles, 
making impossible the construction of a 25-story building 
on this site. 

As shown in the plan, Fig. 2, this building is situated 
between the present United States Trust Company and 
the Mills buildings. Owing to the high cost of land it 
was necessary to use every bit of available space, with the 
result that the foundations of the new building prac- 
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tically “ rub elbows” on either side with those of the old. 

It is not generally understood that toward the south- 
ern end of Manhattan Island the bed rock slopes down- 
ward, so that at Wall Street it is 80 ft, below the curb 
and at the Battery between 90 and 100 ft. below. Rock 
appears at sea level at about Fourteenth street, and con- 
tinues to rise from that point northward, so that for 
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lems is the case under consideration: Foundations to be 
laid to bed rock, through about 80 ft. of quicksand and 
water bearing strata, which is already heavily loaded by 
adjoining 10-story buildings. In digging, water and soft 
mud is encountered but a few feet below the street level 
and were this soft muck pumped out or removed by any 
of the old-time methods, more of this fluid material 





Fig. 2.--Plan of the Trust Company of America Building. 














Fig. 3.—The First Stage in the Foundation 


buildings in upper Manhattan it is often necessary to 
blast away quite a hill before the site is even down to 
street level. It is due to this characteristic of New 
York’s geological formation, that the excavation for the 
great Pennsylvania Railroad Depot so much resembles a 
quarry. In these cases the foundations are supplied by 
nature. 

In striking contrast to such simple foundation prob- 
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Work.— Underpinning the Adjoining Buildings. 


would enter the excavation from either side and the ad- 
joining structures would settle and later collapse. The 
Foundation Company, 35 Nassau street, New York city, 
to which was intrusted both the planning and doing of 
this work, solved these problems by employing the pneu- 
matic caisson process, in conjunction with the Moran 
air lock, an invention of the company’s vice-president, 
Daniel E. Moran. 
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Fig. 5.—Section of a Caisson. 
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The principle of the air lock was used for the under- 
pinning of the adjoining buildings, as well as for the 


main part of the work. Fig. 3 shows how work was be- 
gun, even while the old building was being wrecked. 
Niches about 5 ft. above the cellar floor and 5 ft. wide 
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were cut in the walls of the adjoining buildings with Box 
electric and Ingersoll-Sargent steam drills at intervals 








Fig. 6.—Detail Showing How the Piers Were Locked Together. 


of about every 6 to 9 ft. These were carried downward, 
through the old foundation, and through the sand under 
the foundation until the water line was reached. Then 
one 6-ft. length of riveted steel pipe, 36 in. in diam- 
eter, was jacked down into the sand, thereby using the 
weight of the building in constructing the new under- 
pinning. A downward opening door was installed at the 
top of this length, a second length was bolted to the first, 
and then the second downward opening door was in- 
stalled, completing the miniature air lock. As indicated 
in Fig. 3, compressed air was supplied to the bottom 
chamber, and the work pushed lower and lower through 
quicksand or hard pan, as successive lengths of pipe were 
bolted to the top and material excavated. When rock 
was reached the entire cylinder was filled with concrete, 
the steel pipe remained, and when the steel beams were 
placed, as shown in the left side of Fig. 3, the under- 
pinning at that point was completed. Twelve of these 
concrete cylinders support the wall of the Mills Build- 
ing and 11 that of the United States Trust Company 
Building, as shown by the circles in the shaded portion 
of Fig. 2. 
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Twenty-seven concrete piers constitute the foundation tinuous haul, being handled but once in transferring 
work proper under the Trust Company of America Build- from the bottom caisson up to the dumping place (gen- e 
ing, these being shown by the square and rectangular’ erally a truck). In Fig. 4 is shown a four-boom traveler vig 
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Fig. 7.—Third Stage.—Digging the Cellar. 
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Fig. 8.—The Substructure Completed. 


spaces in Fig. 2. The remarkable speed with which these derrick equipped with four doubledrum Lidgerwood 
piers were sunk to bed rock was possible mainly be- hoisting engines, which effectively covered the entire 
cause the Moran air lock allows the material excavated area, and served to place the caissons, one of which 
in the caisson to be hoisted to the open air in one con- weighed 20 tons and was 14 x 31 x 8 ft. high, at their 
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proper location, and also hoisted men and material in 
and out of the 27 working chambers. A typical caisson 
or working chamber is shown in Fig. 5. 

Fig. 4 also shows the Moran air lock in place near the 
top of the picture. The man stooping down on the 
ground is the gauge tender who keeps the pressure steady 
for the convenience of the men in the working chamber, 
and the man at the air lock communicates signals be- 
tween the excavators and the engineers. 

The sinking of the piers through the soft soil to bed- 
rock without weakening the adjoining foundation is in- 
teresting. After the wooden caisson proper had been lo- 
cated accurately the workmen with picks and shovels 
excavated inside the open topped frame, which gradually 
sank of its own weight. After it had sunk to water 
level, which was but 4 to 5 ft. below the street, prepara- 
tions were made to apply compressed air, as follows: The 
open top of the caisson was temporarily roofed and the 
first 10-ft. section of the steel collapsible working shaft 
was joined to the upper part of the caisson, as shown in 
Fig. 5. Section after section was added and then a Moran 
air lock, as shown in Fig. 4. Then a section of temporary 
wooden cofferdam was built and fitted to'the outside of the 
caisson, so as to extend its sides upward several feet. 
This was to act as a false work for retaining the suc- 
cessive thin layers of concrete which were dumped into 
the annular space inside the cofferdam, on the roof of the 
caisson and surrounding the working shaft, as will be 
noticed at the right side in Fig. 4. After the first 10 ft. 
of concrete had been laid and hardened a second coffer- 
dam was fitted in a higher position and the concreting 
continued, the first cofferdam being later removed and 
used as the third. One gang of men and one mixer could 
move from cofferdam to cofferdam, applying about a 2-ft. 
layer in each, so that by the time they returned to the 
first one it was hardened enough to receive its next layer 
without distorting the sheeting. So nearly the full 
hight and full weight of the finished pier was used to 
force the caisson down to its final resting place on bed- 
rock, as rapidly as the excavating could be done by the 
men inside. Alpha Portland cement was used on this 
work in a 1 to 24% to 5 mixture. . 

Referring again to Fig. 5 it will be noticed that the 
bottom of the caisson sides is sharp, this being known as 
the cutter edge, since it follows the level of the excava- 
tion. due to the weight above it. Special 2-ton cast iron 
weights were kept on hand to be piled on top of the con- 
crete pier to help sink it, if the “skin friction” on the 
sides became too great for the pier to sink of its own 
weight. 

During this process three 8-hr. shifts of the laborers 
were digging out material in the caisson under an air 
pressure of from 18 to 24 lb. per square inch. This 
material was shoveled into buckets and hoisted up 
through the working shaft and the Moran air lock out 
to the open air, all in one continuous lift, as previously 
explained. 

When the rock was reached it was leveled off, and 
still working under compressed air, the concrete was 
lowered into the caisson and rammed in place. The entire 
caisson was filled to the top, the temporary roof removed, 
and as the men retreated up the tube they unbolted and 
removed a section of the collapsible tubing and hoisted it 
up for use in sinking another caisson. Gradually the 
entire space previously used as a passage for men and 
material in and out of the working chamber or caisson 
was filled with concrete, thus making the pier one solid 
monolith of concrete from bedrock to the column base. 
This is shown on the left side of Fig. 4. 

These piers were sunk with only 12-in. spaces between, 
and the chain of piers around the entire site is connected 
by bonding between the ends of each pier, as shown in 
hig. 2. This keeps the water from the surrounding soil 
from entering either the basement or subbasement. The 
method was as follows: 

Fig. 6 shows the end faces of two adjecent piers. The 
semioctagonal groove shown in the faces was formed 
at the time the cofferdam was put around the top of the 
caisson. The wooden false work served as a “core,” dis- 
placing the concrete from its top to its bottom from each 
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end face of each pier. As soon as two adjacent caissons 
were ready to be bonded the space A B A B was exca- 
vated. At the same time the laborers would tear off the 
boards A and A, saw them into the shorter lengths B and 
B and nail them in position, as shown by the dotted 
lines. The space between the piers thus had become 
octagonal in shape and was carried down the few feet 
to the water level. The planks a b c a bc were re- 
moved. <A 4-ft. length of steel cylinder 30 in, in diam- 
eter was placed in the opening and the space between it 
and the surrounding concrete and boards, B and B, was 
filled in with concrete and made airtight. An air lock 
was bolted to the top of this cylinder and the workmen 
excavated the material between A and B, tearing out all 
the lumber as they went down and hoisting all the ma- 
terial to the surface, except that needed for continuing the 
boards B and B down to the top of the caisson. This 
octagonal well was then filled to the top with concrete 
under pressure and the bond was complete. When these 
connections between piers were completed on the north, 
east and west borders of the building site it was only 
necessary to make the bond with the foundation piers 
of the Wall Street Exchange Building on the south (put 
in by the same contractor to bedrock) to fully inclose 
the lot and prevent future flooding of the cellars, which 
reach to a depth of nearly 140 ft. below the water level. 
It will be seen from Fig. 2 that this was done without the 
expense of sinking a separate line of caisson on that sfde. 

Another advantage in this solid wall type of bonded 
foundation construction is that those piers in the center 
of the lot can generally be sunk without the expense of 
the compressed air method, for there is little danger of 
any water seeping in from the outside, and therefore of 
weakening the other buildings. At this stage the cellars 
can be safely dug, during which work 'the shoring of the 
neighboring building walls is shown in Fig. 7. Fig. 8 
illustrates the appearance when all the substructure is 
completed and the cellar made ready for installing en- 
gines and boilers. 

————_.-- a 


College Growth. 


In commenting upon the recent rapid growth of the 
larger American universities, the statement is made that 
while the population of the country increased from 1895 
to 1905 by about 22 per ceht., the growth of thee insti- 
tutions of higher learning was at above three times this 
rate, or 69 per cent. This ever widening appreciation of 
the great institutions to which the nation already owes 
so much, and from which so much more will come in the 
future, is one of the most encouraging of the many fea- 
tures attending the phenomenal growth which the United 
States ‘has recently made in population, wealth, com- 
merce and manufactures. The figures for 14 of the better 
known among these universities may be thus summarized: 


1895. 1905. Gain. Per cent. 
4,559 1,009 28.4 
4,056 2,114 109.0 
3,742 924 32.8 
3,633 1,400 62.6 
8,391 2,784 459.0 
3,390 1,719 102.8 
3,330 1,641 97.2 
3,200 1,413 79.0 
3,124 774 $2.9 
2,901 1,377 90.3 
2,882 1,907 195.5 
2,481 68 2.8 
Stanford 1,552 452 41.1 
Princeton 1,384 275 24.8 


It will be noted that on the above list there is but a 
single institution which has failed to more than keep pace 
with the country’s growth in population, while in some 
cases the increase has been little short of marvelous. 
The 14 universities had in 1895 a total of 25,768 students. 
in 1905 the figure was 43,625, a gain in 10 years of 17,857, 
or 69 per cent., as above. The largest relative and abso- 
lute gains were made by IHinois, New York, Columbia, 
Wisconsin and Cornell, which had in 1895 6884 students 
and in 1905 17,049, e gain of 10,165, or 148 per cent. The 
increase during the past two years has been no less re- 
markable, but the best feature, and one which does not 
appear upon the face of the figures, is that efficiency has 
made equal progress. 


Harvard 
Columbia 
Michigan . 
Minnesota 
Illinois 
Wisconsin 
Cornell 
California 
Yale 


Northwestern 
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An Australian Type of Roof. 


A form of roof that would be yery unusual for this 
country is shown in the accompanying illustrations. It 
is used on a building of a kind that according to ac- 
cepted American practice would have a saw-tooth roof, 
but in Australia, where it was built, it was desired to 
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BOX GUTTER 


Cross Section of Roof Over Foundry. 


use a roof that would require little wood on account of 
the high cost of timber there. The roof is a galvanized 
iron one, as indicated, and covers the Wakefield street 
works of A. Simpson & Son, Adelaide, South Australia, 
fireproof safe and bedstead makers, iron founders, gal- 
vanizers, japanners, coppersmiths, tinners and nickel 
platers. ‘These works cover a considerable area with a 
structure one story high, but divided into bays each 
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Cross Section of General Form of Roof. 


covered with the curved roof indicated in the engravings, 
there being all told some 13 bays side by side. Incident- 
ally the form of roof is advantageous from the fact that 
the acid and smoke laden atmosphere of foundry and gal- 
vanizing departments would have a more or less detri- 
mental influence on wood. 

One of the sketches shows a cross section of the roof 
used over the foundry and the galvanizing departments. 
The trusses, made up of round and flat iron (probably 





Ventilating Cap in Roof. 


used because these could be had cheaper than structural 
shapes) are spaced 10 ft. apart on centers. They are tied 
together with %4 x 2 in. bar iron purlins, to which the 
corrugated iron is bolted with a hook form of bolt. A 
built-up box gutter runs along each side of the bow roof, 
fits having the general for mof an I-beam, but being made 
of 3-16-in. girder plates and having a galvanized iron 
lining. The monitor at the top of the roof provides for 
ventilation. 

The roofs over other parts of the works have no truss 
work, but at intervals of about 20 ft. 3 x 9 in. tie beams 
are required to give the roof stability. A hole is cut 
from the center of the roof every 10 ft. at D, 2 x 2 ft. 
in size, for ventilation purposes. This is covered as 
shown in the detailed sketch. At suitable intervals sky- 
lights are inserted, roughly half way down the curve of 
the roof. The span of the roof, its rise and other dimen- 
sions, are given in the illustrations. 
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The U. S. Light Portable Electric Drill. 


A first consideration in the construction of portable 
electrical tools of every description is to reduce the weight 
as much as possible. At the same time care must be 
taken to make the power of the tool accord with its in- 
tended capacity; that is, the tool must not be overrated. 
Probably the lightest portable electric tool ever made is 
the 3-16-in. drill, weighing only 6 lb., shown in the accom- 
panying engraving, and manufactured by the United 
States Electrical Tool Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. This 
tool is capable of drilling holes up to 3-16 in. in diameter 
in wood, iron or steel, and is of %4-hp. capacity. It is 
about 8 in. long over all and 4 in. in diameter. This 
tool is specially designed for trunk and furniture man- 
ufacturers and also for light work in any machine shop, 
such as drilling oil holes or holes for screws in name 
plates. It is manufactured in two types, A-110 and 





A Light Vortable Drill Made by the United States Miectrical 
Tool Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A-220, for 110 and 220 volts, respectively. Extra handles 
of various kinds are supplied where necessary, making it 
suitable for many different operations. 

a 


The Philadelphia Foundrymen’s Association. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Philadelphia 
Foundrymen’s Association was held at the Manufactur- 
ers’ Club, Wednesday evening, February 6. Vice-Presi- 
dent Alexander E. Outerbridge, Jr., of William Sellers 
& Co., Inc., occupied the chair. The general committee 
for the entertainment of the American Foundrymen’s 
Association at the May convention in this city made a 
provisional report to enable the secretary of that asso- 
ciation to make his announcement regarding the conven- 
tion, and which was fully covered in The Iron Age of 
January 31. 

The association, by motion, extended its hearty co-op- 
eration to the New England Foundrymen’s Association in 
its protest to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
against the 25 cent advance by the railroads in freight 
rates on pig iron from Southern furnaces, and will act 
in conjunction with that association in the matter. 

Owing to the enforced absence of W. A. Pollock-Davis, 
who was to have read a paper on “The Introduction of 
Nickel and Molybdenum Alloy in Foundry Practice,” no 
formal subject was before the association for discussion. 
Mr. Outerbridge entertained those present with 2 brief 
recital of his early experiments with use of ferroman- 
ganese in the ladle in car wheel practice, particularly 
as to its effects in the production of the desired depth 
of chill. 

———————— »>-e—___—_ 


The production of iron ore by the Cornwall mines in 
the Lebanon Valley, Pennsylvania, in 1906, was 763,788 
tons, making the total since these mines were opened in 
1740, 19,662,692 tons. Of the leading Lake Superior mines, 
the Norris groud had produced 13,639,279 tons, the Chapin 
13,404,416 tons, and the Lake Superior on the Marquette 
range, 13,040,436 tons to the end of 1905. The first two 
probably passed the 14,000,000 mark, with their 1906 pro- 
duction added. On the Mesaba range the Fayal had 12,- 
934,190 tons to its credit at the close of 1906, and the 
Mountain Iron, 14,808,654 tons. 
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Two Novel Heating Furnaces. 


Interesting because of their mechanism are two heat- 
ing furnaces used by the International Harvester Com- 
pany, Chicago, in several of its plants for tempering 
small duplicate parts in large quantities. One of these, 
illustrated by the sectional elevation, Fig. 1, is an auto- 
matic or continuous heating furnace, for heating articles 
rapidly and uniformly, invented by J. H. Haskins, for 
many years in charge of the manufacturing department 
of the McCormick Company. The other, shown in Fig. 
2. is a section tempering furnace, having an automatic 
feeding device, which was invented by G. W. Packer, 
connected with the Deering branch of the International 
Harvester Company. 

The Haskins furnace includes mechanism for convey- 
ing small parts to and through the furnace, and deliver- 
ing them into cooling tanks at the end, and is provided 
with fuel and heating chambers especially adapted to 
uniformly and economically supply heat during the tran- 
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of the cutter bar sections in position for feeding into 
the grasp of the tongs. An aperture at the bottom of the 
chute on the side toward the furnace is just the proper 
width and thickness to pass a section. A_ horizontal 
pusher in line with the lowermost section projects it into 
the opening between the jaws of the pair of tongs at that 
moment opposite the aperture, and the operation is re- 
peated as each new pair of tongs comes into that position. 
The four pushers are simultaneously advanced or re- 
tracted by a reciprocating bar operated by eccentrics, at 
opposite ends of the auxiliary shaft. Safety clutches con- 
nect each pusher with the bar, so that if any pusher is 
accidentally obstructed no damage will be done, nor will 
the operation of the other pushers be interfered with. 
The crank which actuates the ratchet wheel on the tong 
wheel shaft has its effective stroke timed to alternate 
with that of the eccentrics; the tong wheels are first 
rotated, then while the rocker arm is on its idle stroke 
the eccentrics cause sections to be inserted into the tong 
jaws, and similarly the eccentrics are on their idle stroke 
while the ratchet wheel is being advanced one notch. 
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Fig. 1.—The Haskins Heating Furnace Used by the International Harvester Company for Tempering Small Sections. 


sit of the material. In the form illustrated the furnace 
is especially intended for heating the cutting edges of 
cutter bar sections and tempering them. The furnace is 
of approximately cubical form, inclosed on the sides and 
open on the bottom to admit the revolving tong wheel, 
and is mounted on legs or supports, so that a tray of 
cooling medium may be placed beneath it. Fuel cham- 
bers are mounted upon brackets at the opposite ends of 
the furnace and are connected with flues which open 
into the upper part of the furnace. The axes of these 
flues are slightly offset, so that a whirling motion is im- 
parted to the burning gas in the heating compartment, 
thereby more effectually diffusing the heat throughout 
this chamber. As ordinarily arranged a single furnace is 
provided with four tong wheels, these being mounted on 
a single ball bearing shaft, which extends beneath the 
furnace. At one end the shaft is revolved by a ratchet 
wheel, having one tooth for each tong. A rocker arm 
carrying a pawl] engaging the ratchet wheel is oscillated 
by a crank on an auxiliary shaft, which also provides the 
feeding movement. 

In front of the furnace, or at the right, as seen in 
Fig. 1, is a table on which are four chutes, one directly 
in line with each of the tong wheels. These hold columns 


The construction of each of the tong wheels is clear 
from the illustration. The wheel is composed of a rim 
made in sections, with spokes uniting the sections to a 
hub secured to the shaft. To these rim sections are se- 
cured the stationary jaws of the tongs. The movable 
jaws are pivoted to the stationary jaws and have curved 
heels provided with yielding levers, the inner ends of 
which carry rollers resting upon a cam surface. The cam 
is journaled on the hub of the tong wheel and held 
against rotation. Its form is such that as each pair of 
tongs approaches the aperture in the front of the fur- 
nace the jaws remain open, and immediately as the wheel 
starts to move the jaws are closed tightly, gripping the 
section from this point on while the piece passes through 
the heating chamber, being finally opened as the tongs 
issue from the heating chamber, so as to discharge the 
section to the cooling tank beneath. Thereafter the jaws 
remain open until they grip a new section. The yielding 
levers of the movable jaws accommodate varying thick- 
nesses of sections, while insuring a firm grip upon them. 

The Packer furnace is also a section tempering fur- 
nace, its function being similar to that of the Haskins 
furnace. Although intended for similar work the fur- 
naces themselves are different, and the feeding mechan- 
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ism decidedly so. It is particularly the latter that is 
interesting in both cases. The frame of the machine is 
supported on legs, and the furnace, rectangular in form, 
is provided with gas burners along the side. Through the 
heating chamber the parts to be tempered are passed by 
a conveying chain, which is carried by wheels at opposite 
ends of the furnace, and is supported from the frame 
by brackets. The chain is driven by the carrying wheel 
at the right, which has sprocket teeth engaging in its 
links, and the upper side is held taut by providing fric- 
tion in the left hand chain wheel. The links of the chain 
are integral with wings of a shape adapted to hold knife 
sections between the wings of adjacent links while they 
pass through the furnace, but while the chain is chang- 
ing direction around the wheels at either end these 
wings separate, allowing sections to be freely inserted or 
ejected. As in the other furnace the sections are dis- 
charged into a hardening bath at the delivery end of the 
machine. 

The automatic feeding device comprises an inclined 
chute in which the sections are inserted vertically on 
edge, a weight which maintains sufficient downward pres- 
sure on the section to hold the last one of the series in 
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New Canadian Undertakings. 


Toronto, February 9, 1907.—Application has been 
made by the King Radiator Company, Montreal, for a 
tract of 3 acres of land and 11 acres of water in Ash- 
bridge’s Bay, Toronto, such tract to be used as the site 
of works for the manufacture of radiators and furnaces. 
The company would expend $200,000 on buildings. 

The Ontario Iron & Steel Company’s plant, which has 
been under construction for some months at Welland, is 
being built on a larger scale than the company’s agree- 
ment with the town called for. It will cost $300,000, 
will employ about 500 men and is expected to be ready for 
operation by June 1. 

Towns in the Niagara District are competing keenly 
for the works the North American Mining & Refining 
Company proposes to build in that part of Ontario. 
Thorold, Niagara Falls, St. Catharines, Port Dalhousie, 
Merritton and Welland are all negotiating for the new 
enterprise, which is to work upon ore from the Cobalt 
mineral field. 

Montreal expects to have a new car manufacturing in- 





Fig. 2.—The Packer Section-Tempering Fur- 
nace Used by the International Harvester 
Company 
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position for feeding, and a vertically reciprocated pusher 
for sliding the sections one at a time into the spaces be- 
tween the wings of the chain links. This pusher is re- 
ciprocated by a crank driven through a friction clutch, 
and can act only when the chain is in the proper position 
for feeding. The knife section next in order is held ready 
to feed at the proper moment, by a vertical swinging stop 
having a lip that engages the lower edge of the section. 
When the advancing edge of the wing of the link just 
passed engages a projection on this stop, it swings it 
out of the way so that the crank actuated pusher is free 
to eject the section into the open space between the links 
of the conveyor chain at that time in the proper position. 
A spring holds the swinging stop normally in position 
to prevent feeding. 
_—_.9--e—___ 

Machinery hall, one of the principal Carnegie Techni- 
cal School structures at Pittsburgh, is expected to be 
completed this week, and the woman’s school will be 
ready by March 1. At present 1400 students from 190 
cities in 26 States are receiving instruction at the Car- 
negie Technical School, and more than 5000 names are 
on the waiting list. The capacity will be increased by 
600 to 700 each year until 5000 students can be accom- 
modated. 


dustry added to the two large ones it already has. Men 
recently connected with the Dominion Car Company are 
active in the work of organizing the new company, which 
is to build wood and steel cars. 

The Dominion Iron & Steel Company’s production for 
January was as follows: Pig iron, 19,375 gross tons; steel 
ingots, 20,250 tons; blooms, 18,400 tons; rails, 7600 tons; 
rods, 7966 tons. The excellent showing of the com- 
pany’s works during a month whose weather is always 
adverse to operation is quite noteworthy. Some days 
were so cold that the stokers at the gas producers re- 
fused duty and the rail mill’s operations were interrupted 
on account of the lack of steel. It is the intention of the 


‘company to ship rails next summer as far west as Port 


Arthur, and vessels are now being built in England for 
the carrying of such cargoes. A scheme is being worked 
upon for the getting of return freight for such vessels, 
involved in this scheme being a project for the building 
of an independent grain elevator at Port Arthur. 

While the Sydney company is planning for more busi- 
ness in the West, the company at Sault Ste. Marie, the 
Algoma Steel Company, is steadily increasing its output, 
its production of rails in January amounting to 19,285 
gross tons, as compared with a previous high record of 
16,800 tons. ©. A. ©. J. 
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Henry C. Sergeant. 


Henry Clark Sergeant of the Ingersoll-Sergeant Drill 
Company—now an integral part of the Ingersoll-Rand 
Company—died at his home, Westfield, N. J., January 30, 
aged 72 years. He had won a world-wide reputation as 
a facile, prolific and highly successful inventor, espe- 
cially in the line of rock drills, air compressors and min- 
ing and excavating machinery in general. 

Mr. Sergeant was born at Rochester, N. Y., but his 
earlier years were spent in Ohio. He was of uncurbable 
activity, both physical and mental, from the beginning. 
He had only a common school education and was work- 
ing in the machine shop at a very early age. He quickly 
began to see the undeveloped possibilities of systematic 
manufacture by the aid of special machinery. His first 
practical application of his theories was to the making of 
the spokes, hubs and felloes of wagon wheels. He de- 
signed special machines for this work and at the age of 
18 he accepted a contract for manufacturing wheel parts 
in quantity. In this he was so successful that in two 
years he was taken into partnership by a firm manufac- 
turing wagon wheels. 

The routine of the factory, however, could not hold 
him, and after severing this first business connection, the 





HENRY C. SERGBRANT. 


next six years of his life were spent in various pursuits, 
chiefly commercial, in which he met with varying success. 
He was a ready speaker, though not known as such in 
later years, and found favor as a lecturer. He had fig- 
ured for a time also as a champion skater. He still 
found time and opportunity in the line of invention and 
the development of labor saving machinery. His first 
patent, issued when he was 19, was for a boiler feed. 
Succeeding patents suggest the range of applicability of 
his inventive faculty. In December, 1858, he patented a 
steam engine governor. This was in fact a governor for 
marine engines to prevent their racing to destruction 
when the wheels were out of water. This was soon after 
adopted by the United States Government and applied 
to the warships of the period. He then obtained patents 
for gas regulators, for steam pumps, four for steam 
boilers, five for brick machines, a fluting machine, six for 
water meters, all before he had struck what must now be 
considered his life work. 

Three of the brick machine patents were issued in 
1867 when he was a resident of Columbus, Ohio, but soon 
after that he started a machine shop of his own in New 
York, building a wide variety of machines and developing 
many crude ideas into practical working successes. In 
the early seventies hither came Simon Ingersoll, with the 
drawings for the first Ingersoll rock drill, a then untried 
device. The possibilities of and the large future for the 
rock drill particularly attracted Mr. Sergeant. None can 


say now how much he contributed to the development and 
‘ 
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success of the original Ingersoll drill, but at least one 
patent issued to Ingersoll and Sergeant as joint inven- 
tors. The Ingersoll Drill Company was formed and in- 
troduced the drill in the rock excavating fields. 

Although the drill was at first operated only by steam, 
its advantages when driven by compressed air and the 
absolute necessity of using air for mine and tunnel work 
turned Mr. Sergeant’s attention to the improving of the 
design and details of the air compressor, which the Inger- 
soll Company began to market in connection with the 
drills and for other incidental uses which began to de- 
velop. As the business grew, the partnership of Sergeant 
& Cullingworth was formed, with shops at Twenty-second 
street and Second avenue, New York. 


Again turning from the task of manufacturing, Mr. 
Sergeant’s interest was sold to the Ingersoll Drill Com- 
pany, and he went to Colorado to put into practical oper- 
ation some of his mining methods. He operated a silver 
mine for a time. Meanwhile he had developed another 
complete rock drill with an entirely novel valve motion. 
Two patents on this drill are dated 1884. He brought his 
new drill East in 1886 and formed the Sergeant Drill 
Company, which began building the drill at Bridgeport, 
Conn. Two years later the new company joined hands 
with the Ingersoll interests and the Ingersoll-Sergeant 
Drill Company was formed, with Mr. Sergeant as its first 
president. The new company’s shops were at Ninth 
avenue and Twenty-seventh street, New York, these shops 
having been occupied for a short time previously by the 
firm of Sergeant & Cullingworth, which then went out of 
existence, Mr. Sergeant’s interest in this firm having 
terminated before he went to Colorado. He remained at 
the head of the company but a short time, then disposing 
of the bulk of his interest. A considerable time was then 
spent in London and Paris. He returned to the rock drill 
business, this time as a director in the Ingersoll-Sergeant 
Company, with the purpose of devoting all his time to in- 
vention in the interest of the company. He labored con- 
stantly in developing and improving the company’s prod- 
ucts and in spreading their application into new and 
wider fields, his most notable inventions being the Ser- 
geant auxiliary and arc valves, tappet rock drills, the 
Sergeant release rotation for rock drills and the piston 
inlet valve for air compressors, all of which are in general 
and successful use to-day. He was also the originator 
of many new ideas in stone channeling, coal undercutting 
and associated lines. 


In the days of Sergeant & Cullingworth, in response to 
the solicitations of the management of the Third Avenue 
Elevated Railroad Company, New York, of which he was 
then a director, for a device which would afford protec- 
tion from the constant losses accruing from the repeated 
use of uncancelled tickets, he designed the ticket can- 
celing box now familiar to the public, which so muti- 
lates the ticket as to make it impossible to defraud the 
company by using it again. 

Mr. Sergeant’s inventive faculty and his suggestive 
and stimulating ideas were devoted to the interests of the 
Ingersoll-Sergeant Company for all the remaining years 
of his active life, and the business grew and prospered 
continually. The works at Easton, Pa., were occupied in 
1873, the great shops at Phillipsburg being a necessity a 
decade later, the consolidation of the two foremost 
but competing companies in their line in the world 
into the Ingersoll-Rand Company being also a natural 
sequence. He spent much of his time in Easton until 
two years ago when failing health compelled him to give 
up his former activities. After the consolidation of the 
Ingersoll-Sergeant and Rand companies he still retained 
his interest, although his health would not permit his 
active participation. 


In his early days Mr. Sergeant was never content to 
tarry long under fixed conditions or in the same location, 
and up to 1893 he had made his home in 26 different cities 
and towns. In that year he located at Westfield, N. J., 
and at once took a deep interest in the growth of what 
was then but a small settlement. He was a sufferer from 
rheumatism in his latter years, but the immediate cause 
of his death was paralysis. He is survived by three 
daughters and a son. 

As an inventor he had probably no special predilection 
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in the direction of the devices in which success came to 
him, his real specialty being merely to accomplish the 
thing which it thus came in his way to do. His chief 
characteristic may be said to have been a certain mental 
alertness, a quickness to see the best way to do a thing, 
or in ways already devised to see the little thing lacking 
and to supply it, transforming a device of doubtful value 
often into a great success. This faculty he applied as he 
had opportunity to the inventions of his competitors, as he 
had an undoubted right to do, and as it was to the in- 
terest of mankind that he should do, and in which he was 
as far from being a plagiarist or a mere adapter as if a 
competitor had never existed. The pronounced and in- 
disputable character of his inventions is attested by the 
fact that with more than 50 patents to his name so few 
of them have ever been subjects of litigation. 


——_———__~<peom- 


Joseph Flather. 


Joseph Flather, president of Flather & Co., Incor- 
porated, Nashua, N. H., died in that city February 3, as 
was briefly announced in The Iron Age of February 7. 
Although he had been in failing health for the past three 
or four years his death was unexpected. The cause was a 
valvular disease of the heart, aggravated by a slight at- 
tack of pneumonia. 

Mr. Flather was born in Bradford, England, April 1, 
1837, and received his education in the common schools 
of that city and of Norwich, England, to which place his 
parents had moved. At the age of 11 years he entered 
the repair shop of a large mill at Norwich, in which em- 
ployment he remained for a year, when his family re- 
turned to Bradford. Here he was apprenticed to his 
uncles, William and Henry Hodgson, manufacturers of 
worsted machinery, and remained with them for about 
five years. When he was 19, his term of apprenticeship 
having expired, he took passage with his father on a 
sailing vessel for Philadelphia, where they landed in 
September, 1856. They were unsuccessful in finding em- 
ployment in or around Philadelphia, and made their way 
to Harpers Ferry, W. Va., where relatives were living. 
Because of his unusual skill with the file, Joseph Flather 
secured work filing gun sights at the Government arsenal. 
Afterward he worked for a while in a railroad repair 
shop at Zanesville, Ohio, but soon returned to Harpers 
Ferry. 

In 1859 he went to Nashua and entered the employ of 
Chase & Co., manufacturers of sewing machines. He re- 
mained there until the Civil War broke out, when he 
secured contract work in gun factories in Binghamton 
and Yonkers, N. Y., Trenton, N. J., and Bridgeport, Conn. 
While at Bridgeport he worked on the tools first used in 
the manufacture of the Henry. repeating rifle, the first 
of its kind used by the Union troops. 

At the close of the war he moved to Parkersburg, W. 
Va., with his two brothers, and established a shop for 
the manufacture and repair of oil well tools, but the ven- 
ture was a failure, because the proprietors of the oil 
wells, combining business with pleasure, took their holi- 
day and spent their money in Pittsburgh and other cities 
instead of patronizing home industries. Consequently 
Joseph Flather, with his brothers Edward and William 
J., returned to Nashua, and formed a co-partnership with 
the late J. K. Priest, who at the time was manufacturing 
sewing machines, but who later established the Ameri- 
can Shearer Company, for the manufacture of clippers 
of all kinds. The idea of the partners was to manufac- 
ture not only sewing machines but lathes, but the lines 
were so dissimilar that the partnership was soon dis- 
solved and the Flather brothers took over the lathe de- 
partment. 


It was at this time that the firm of Flather & Co. 
came into existence, Joseph and William J. being the 
active men in the business and Edward a silent partner. 
Times were very dull and business scarce, and success 
hung in the balance for many years. After several 
changes in location the firm built a wooden shop on the 
site of the present buildings. In 1876 the building was 
destroyed by fire, the loss being total excepting for $2000 
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or $3000 insurance. With this money the shop was re 
built on the same location, but of brick, the wisdom of 
this being shown in the fact that the building is still a 
section of the present works. In 1876 the firm exhibited 
its lathes at the Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia, 
and it was here that the brothers secured their first for- 
eign business, their lathes having attracted the attention 
of manufacturers from Eskultuna, Sweden, and Frank- 
fort, Germany. This small beginning paved the way to what 
has grown to be a large and profitable foreign trade, 
extending farther and farther until it now includes every 
country where machine tools are used. 

During all the panic years up to 1879 Flather & Co. 
had great difficulty in making both ends meet, and only 
succeeded by the utmost economy and perseverance and 
the willingness to accept any kind of business, including 
job work, special machinery and even two-wheeled veloci- 
pedes, forerunners of the safety bicycle. After these 
years affairs took on a brighter look and early in the 
’*80’s the firm was on a sound basis and began to enlarge. 
With continued prosperity other additions were built un- 
til the present works were obtained, beyond which point 
Joseph Flather had no ambition to go, although several 

times business conditions would have justified further 
increase. In 1885 Mr. Flather invented the patent feed, 





JOSEPH FLATHER. 


so-called, which was the first successful effort in placing 
the rod and screw on the front of the lathe so that either 
could be driven by both belt and gears. His inventions 
included other improvements of importance. The part- 
nership existing between the brothers expiring in 1901, 
W. J. Flather withdrew from the business and a company 
was incorporated under the title of Flather & Co., Incor- 
porated, with Joseph Flather as president and treasurer, 
which offices he held at the time of his death. He was 
also treasurér of the Flather Foundry Company. 

Joseph Flather’s reputation as a builder of machine 
tools was international. A fixed rule of his business was 
to manufacture an honest machine. His maxim might 
have been that the way to succeed and to maintain suc- 
cess is to keep absolute faith with the customer. 

It was a striking commentary upon his personality that 
in the initial period of the existence of the National Ma- 
chine Tool Builders’ Association, in 1901-2, before com- 
petitors brought together for the first time from various 
parts of the country had come to understand one another, 
when the striking of a false note might have meant dis- 
ruption, he was chosen to head the new organization as its 
president. His relations with the members of his family 
went further than affection and pride, for he made them 
his confidants. He leaves a widow, five daughters and 
two sons. One son, Herbert L. Flather, is superintendent 
of the works of Flather & Co., Incorporated, and the 
other, F. A. Flather, is treasurer of the Boott Mills. 
Lowell, Mass. 
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The Pittsburgh Water-Softening 
Apparatus. 


The purification of water for boiler purposes by pre- 
vious chemical treatment in precipitating or water soft- 
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plants as built by different manufacturers have differed 
in the details of construction, in the application of the 
water to the machine and the reagent solutions to the 
water, but all may be divided into two general classes: 
The intermittent and the continuous or automatic types. 

The intermittent type of softening plant was the first 
























Fig. 2.—A Continuous or Automatic Softening Plant Built by the Pittsburgh Filter Mfg. Company. 


ening plants has been practiced in this country only 
about 10 years. During this time several hundred plants 
have been installed for various purposes, covering prac- 
tically every character of water that is met with. These 





to become generally used, and the pioneer manufactur- 
ers built practically nothing else, using wooden tanks 
and in many cases wooden filters. Of this type.there are 
by far the larger number in use. The simple construc- 
tion and operation of the intermittent-apparatus appar- 
ently appeals to the majority of purejiasers and users, 
in spite of the fact that itd¢ctipies ‘considérably more 
space, is very hard to adapt°to many cdnditions for eco- 
nomical operation, and ‘is’ of a character’ that must in 
time develop a eonsiderable répair account. 

The first plants of this type installed comprised two 
or more large settling: tanks, which wére equipped with 
central vertical shafts, carrying at their lower ends two 
large paddies extending nearly to the sides of the tank. 
These vertical shafts had bevel gears. at the upper ends, 
meshing with bevel. pinions on a horizontal shaft extend- 
ing to the side.of the tank, and usually arranged through 
clutches to operate each tank alternately. The water was 
pumped into one tank, and the reagent solution for treat- 
ing it, mixed up ina 
small tank loeated on 
a platform between 
the two settling 
tanks, was then al- 
lowed to flow into it. 
This being completed 
the paudles were 
started to mechani- 
cally mix the solu- 
tions. Where lime 
and soda are used 
two separate opera- 
tions are necessary 
to mix each with the 
water. The water 
after being agitated 
was carried through a floating outlet pipe to a gravity 
filter placed somewhere beneath the tanks. 

This filter resembled the usual gravity filter, except 
that the filtering material used was somewhat coarser 
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than is used for water carrying suspended clay mat- 
ters such as found in river waters generally. From the 
filter the water was ordinarily allowed to flow into a 
receiving tank, from which it was distributed by pumps. 
In a plant of this type, when open heaters are used for 
heating the boiler feed water, it becomes necessary 
either to pump the water from the receiving basin into 
the heater and then repump it from the heater to the 
boilers, or to raise the whole plant upon a tower high 
enough for the water to flow by gravity into the heater 
from the filters. A plant arranged in this manner re 
quires an engine or motor to revolve the agitating de- 
vices, and the belts, gears, &c., call for attention as they 
wear and need readjusting. Where tanks are elevated a 
very slight settlement to one side or the other (a matter 
almost impossible to avoid) throws all the shafting out 
of alignment. In some cases even the filling and empty- 
ing of the tanks will change the alignment of the shaft 





Fig. 3.—The Operating Apparatus for a Continuous Plant, 
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& Wire Company, at Cleveland, and the Shenango Iron & 
Steel Company, at Wheatland, Pa., by the Pittsburgh Fil- 
ter Company. 

The largest single intermittent softening plant in the 
world was installed by the same company for the Ten- 
nessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company, Ensley, Ala., 
several years ago, and has a capacity for supplying 
35,000 hp. of boilers. The entire construction is steel. 
Each of the treating tanks holds about 175,000 gal. of 
water and is elevated on columns of sufficient hight to 
allow the flow by gravity to the filters. From the filters 
the water flows to a clear water basin, where the pumps 
take it for distribution. 

Fig. 2 illustrates a continuous or automatic softening 
plant of recent development. This type of plant, as here- 
tofore constructed, has had practically all of its operating 
parts placed on top of the machine, necessitating the 
hoisting of the chemicals with which to treat the water 
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Including the Proportiona! Water Motor for Introducing the 


Required Amount of Softening Reagent. 


ing sufficiently to cause continual trouble. It is also nec- 
essary to hoist the chemicals to a platform at the top of 
the tanks and where they are exposed to the weather a 
house must be built to protect the operator and prevent 
the materials from being blown about and staining the 
sides of the tanks and structures. 

More recently constructed plants of this type do not 
require the operator going to the top of the tanks. Each 
tank is covered with a conical top, and the operating is 
done entirely from the ground, the agitating being done 
by compressed air, which obviates the use of a steam en- 
gine or motor, and shafting; gearing and belting. The 
solutions are mixed in a small tank on the ground and 
pumped into the larger tank above. The range of action 
of the operator and his labor are thus reduced to a mini- 
mum, and the economical operation of the plant thereby 
increased. Fig. 1 is a general view of a plant recently 
installed at the Buffalo Union Furnace Company, Buffalo, 
N. Y., by the Pittsburgh Filter Mfg. Company. It may 
be noted here that the treating tanks are elevated a con- 
siderable distance from the ground. This is to provide 
for the flow of water to the open heaters by gravity, so 
that only one ‘pumping is necessary. Plants similar to 
this have recently been installed for the American Steel 


to a storehouse on top of the machine, the building of an 
operating room from 25 to 50 ft. above the ground, with 
ladders or iron stairways for men to climb up and down 
in the operation of the plant. This arrangement at such 
times as the chemicals’ are hoisted requires the services 
of two or three men and at other periods one man con- 
tinually, who could be employed a greater portion of the 
time at other work, if his time was not taken in climbing 
up and down the steps. 

The plant here illustrated, it will be noted, has all 
the operating parts upon the ground floor. The solutions 
are mixed in tanks below the machine and pumped into 
the machine by the raw water operating a motor as it 
passes to the machine to be treated. The arrangement 
for the control of the solution is positive, and after the 
quantity of solution is determined and the pumps regulated 
for supplying it the machine works automatically, main- 
taining the proper proportionate mixtures during the 
period of operation, whether it be operating at partial 
capacity or full capacity. Fig. 3 gives a detail of the 
mechanism operating one of these plants. 

It will be seen that in both types of plants here 
illustrated the amount of attention required from the 
operator is small, while the mechanical arrangement has 
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been carefully worked out to secure the greatest possible 
simplicity without sacrificing accuracy in treatment and 
operation. These designs have been developed after many 
years’ experience in the construction of softening plants. 

It has been demonstrated that there are many waters 
being used in boilers in which the economy of labor and 
fuel alone has paid the cost of the installation of a 
water softening plant in one year’s time. There are 
comparatively few waters that are used in boilers west 
of the New England States that it would not be profitable 
to soften. Perhaps no accessory to a boiler plant will 
give greater returns for the money invested. The econ- 
omies which it produces are in practically every item of 
power production. A pure water for boilers means a 
more efficient use of fuel, the full boiler capacity, long 
life of the boilers by maintaining them in such condition 
that the metal is not continually injured by overheating, 
and it means reduction in repairs and labor. In fact it 
would seem to be one of the most essential features of 
a boiler plant in these days, when economies in the cost 
of production often represent the profits in a manufactur- 


ing business. 
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The Production of Bessemer and Basic 
Iron in 1906. 


The production of pig iron in the United States in 
1906 by States, as shown by the statistics of the Ameri- 
can Iron and Steel Association, was given in these col- 
umns last week. Some further details will be of in- 
terest, particularly those relating to the production of 
Bessemer and basic pig iron by States and the distribu- 
tion of production according to fuels. The production of 
coke and anthracite pig iron by States was as follows: 


Production of Coke and Anthracite Pig Iron.—Grossa Tons. 


First half Second half Total 
of 1906. of 1906. for 1906. 
746,271 806,388 1,552,659 
167,820 211,570 879,390 
5,687,717 5,557,489 11,245,206 
191,802 385,300 


New York.. 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Maryland 

Virginia, North Carolina, 
Georgia and Texas 

Alabaraa 

West Virginia 

Kentucky 


257,203 
834,578 
167,872 
61,365 
221,306 
2,647,546 
1,145,227 
178,718 


293,124 
814,440 
136,662 
34,580 
203,035 
2,674,137 
1,011,639 
175,673 


550,327 
1,649,018 
304,534 
95,945 
424,341 
5,321,683 
2,156,866 
354,391 


Illinois 
Michigan and Wisconsin... . 
Minnesota, Missouri and Col- 


orado ..... 218,592 


12,499,656 


454,524 
24,874,184 


235,932 


Totals .12,274,528 


The production of charcoal iron in the various States 
in 1906 was as follows. The total for Georgia, Texas, 
Kentucky and Tennessee includes 500 tons made in 
Georgia with charcoal and coke mixed: 


Production of Charcoal Pig Iron by Statces.—Gross Tons. 


First half Second half Total 

of 1906. of 1906. for 1906. 
Massachusetts and Connecticut. 10,218 . 10,021 20,239 
Pennsylvania 1,026 1,637 2,663 
Maryland and Virginia 2.727 2,176 4,903 
Alabama ; 10,650 15,180 25,830 
Georgia, Texas, 

‘Tennessee 

Ohio 
PN Ski ved wat s.daeeaue 137,031 
Wisconsin, Missouri and Oregon 32,679 


Kentucky and 
15,302 
3,775 
144,337 


27,018 
5,450 
281,368 
82,857 65,536 
225,285 433,007 
The production of pig iron in the various districts of 
Pennsylvania and Ohio was as follows, ferromanganese 
and spiegeleisen being included : 


rotals. . 


Production of Pig Tron in Pennsylvania and Ohio.—Gross Tons. 


First half 
of 1906. 


Second half 
of 1906. 


Total 

Districts. for 1906. 

Pennsylvania : 
SE WO acnecdeeates $33,179 
Schuytkill Valley 352,599 
Lower Susquehanna Valley. 334,526 
Juniata Valley 106,794 
Allegheny Connty 2,856,327 
Shenango Velley 
Miscellaneous coke 


311,911 
361,847 
337,768 
89,719 
2,846,394 
920,873 
688,977 
1,637 


645,090 
714,446 
672,294 
196,513 
5,702,721 
1,947,179 
1,366,963 
2,663 


677,986 
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Total 
for 1906. 


Second half 
of 1906. 


First half 
of 1906. 
Ohio: 
Mahoning Valley 
Lake counties and Hocking 
Valley 
Miscellaneous coke 
Hanging Rock coke........ 197,183 403,225 
Hanging Rock charcoal..... 3,775 5,450 


The production of Bessemer and low phosphorus pig 
iron in the various States was as follows, the figures for 
Pennsylvania and Ohio, which produced respectively 
6,360,694 and 3,870,204 tons, being given by districts. 
The total of 13,840,518 tons compares with 12,407,116 
tons in 1905, an increase of 11.5 per cent: 


987,714 1,936,936 


734,591 
728,058 


1,478,730 
774,734 1,502,792 
206,042 


1,675 


Production of Bessemer and Low Phosphorus Pig Iron.—Gross 

Tons. 

First half 
of 1906. 
376,271 


Total 
for 1906. 
790,002 


Second half 
of 1906. 
New York.and New Jersey.. 413,731 

Pennsylvania : 
Lehigh and Schuylkill valleys 
Lower Susquehanna Valley 
Allegheny County 
Shenango Valley 712,010 610,118 1,322,128 
Miscellaneous coke....... 260,412 278,469 547,881 
Charcoal ; 0 20 2v 

Maryland and Virginia 193,498 186,825 380,323 

West Virginia, ‘Tennessee and 

Kentucky 

Ohio: 
Mahoning Valley..... 
Lake counties. 
Hanging Rock coke 
Miscelianeous coke 

Tilinois 

Michigan, Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota 

Colorado 


67,122 
267,184 
1,904,927 


80,025 
289,016 
1,882,391 


147,147 
556,200 
3,787,318 


141,741 200,925 342,666 
741,246 
587,658 

51,781 
562,175 
859,640 


1,451,843 
1,189,501 

125,630 
1,103,230 
1,676,822 


710,597 
601,843 

73,849 
541,055 
817,182 


167,988 
251,819 


13,840,518 


91,190 
117,000 


6,884,881 


76,798 
134,819 


6,955,637 


The production of basic pig iron was as follows by 
States. The total, 5,018,674 tons, is an increase of 22 per 
cent. over that for 1905, which was 4,105,179 tons: 


Production of Basic Pig Iran, Not Including Charcoal Iron.— 
Gross Tons. f 


New York and New Jersey.. 118,536 145,411 263,947 
Pennsylvania : 
Allegheny County 
Other countics 
Virginia and Alabama 
Ohio, Illinois, Missouri and 


Colorado 


874,059 
$11,132 
302,593 


1,719,839 
1,642,483 
267,379 569,972 

386,229 


2,449,275 


436,204 822,433 


Totals 2,569,899 5,018,674 


The production of spiegeleisen and ferromanganese in 
1906 amounted to 300,500 tons, distributed as follows: 
Pennsylvania, 195,825 tons; New Jersey, Maryland, IIli- 
nois and Colorado together, 104,675 tons. The total for 
the first half of the year was 160,833 tons and for the 
second half, 139,667 tons. 


A large crane recently completed at the Elswick Ord- 
nance Works of Sir W. G. Armstrong, Whitworth & Co., 
Limited, is similar to the ordinary jib type, and is de- 
signed to lift 150 tons at a radius of 90 ft. In tests 200 
tons was easily raised. The pedestal spanning the rail- 
road running along the quay stands on four columns, 
built up of plates, and measures 38 ft. by 45 ft. across the 
corners. The foundations are carried on piles driven 
through the bed of the river. The upper part of the 
crane rotates on rollers, the external diameter of the 
roller path being about 38 ft. All the motions, rotating, 
hoisting, and raising the jib are performed by hydraulic 
power. The crane is intended for handling guns and 
their mountings and for general use in completing large 
warships. Owing to the increasing size and breadth of 
modern vessels, the shear legs hitherto used for this pur- 
pose have not sufficient reach over the water. A second 
pulley is provided for 25-ton lifts at the extremity of the 
jib at a radius of 115 ft. 


The Bessemer Coal & Coke Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has elected Fred Rowe, president, George H. Love vice- 
president, E. N. Love secretary and treasurer and G. H. 
Love, J. G. Lange and George M. Hosack directors. 
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The Approved Combination Water Gauge 
and Automatic Safety Valves. 


The danger attending the breaking of a water gauge 
on a steam boiler is too well known to need any com- 
ment. The means to guard against the breaking of the 
glass are many, simplest of all being the placing of 
guard wires around the glass, and the most recent one 
an inclosing heavy glass tube. None of these, however, 
are any protection after the gauge glass is broken. A 
new safety device, and probably the first to remove dis- 
astrous consequences if the glass is broken, is the Ap- 
proved combination water gauge and automatic safety 
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Fig. 1.—The Approved 
Combination with Bar 
and Chain Attachment. 


valves, patented and manufactured by the Northern Spe- 
cialty Company, Incorporated, Utica, N. Y. L[llustrations 
of the gauge and details of its important parts, the 
safety valves, are given herewith, The protective prin- 
ciple is that this valve will close automatically and in- 
stantly when pressure equilibrium on its opposite sides 
is destroyed; in other words, when the gauge glass 
breaks and the pressure on the side away from the boiler 
is reduced to atmospheric. It avoids the scattering of 
the broken pieces of glass with force sufficient to do in- 
jury and cuts off escaping steam instantly, which here 
tofore had to be done by hand valves at a considerable 
risk to the fireman. The apparatus is applicable to 
boilers on locomotives and steam vessels or stationary 
boilers used in heating and power plants, and is tested 
to 700 Ib. hydrostatic pressure and 300 Ib. steam pressure. 

Fig. 1 shows the complete appliance. Fig. 2, a ver- 
tical longitudinal section through the upper combination 
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valve, shows the normal position and function of the in- 
side parts. The object of the combination valve is to 
combine the water gauge and automatic safety valve in a 
single casting, preserving the function of each, but en- 
abling it to be connected directly to a boiler or water 
column with a saving of space and eliminating of several 
connecting parts. The two safety valves at the top and 
bottom of the glass are constructed so that they are 
closed only by steam and water pressure when the equili- 
brium of pressure in the gauge glass is destroyed, and 
will open automatically as soon as a new glass has been 
inserted and the boiler pressure again equalized. To 
nermit the safety valve to open automatically a slow 
speed on the disk of each valve allows the gauge glass 





-Vertical Longitudinal Section through the Upper Com bination Valve. 
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Fig. 3.- 


Cross Section on the Line A A of Fig. 2. 


to fill in 5 to 8 min., which takes away the danger of 
breaking a new gauge glass while filling it, and allows 
the valve to open by gravity to the position shown in 
Fig. 2. By means of a wheel or bar chain, as shown in 
Fig. 1, on the side of each valve, the valve can be forced 


to open position as shown in Fig. 2. With this arrange- 
ment the valves close automatically, open automatically. 


or may be forced open, but they cannot be forced shut by 
any external manipulation, thereby guarding against 
ignorance, carelessness and the possibility of a false 
water level. 

Fig. 3, a vertical cross section on the line A A of 
Fig. 2, shows the disk of the safety valve in its normal 
open position in one chamber of the combination. It 
shows how it swings on a hinge pin, which is operated 
either by a hand wheel or a bar and chain. A shoulder 
on the hinge pin, which abuts a like shoulder on the 
valve hinge, allows the disk of the valve to be forced 
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away from its ground seat when closed to the position 
shown in the sectional views. A port or opening is made 
through the valve hinge, as shown in Fig. 3, which is 
blown through each time a gauge glass is blown down. 
The chains for opening the safety valves are used where 
the gauge glass is out of the fireman’s reach, and are 
manipulated only when it is desired to hold the valves in 
the open position while blowing down the water gauge. 


The automatic safety check valves are also made sep- 
arately, so that they may be used in connection with any 
water gauge already installed on a water column or boiler. 
They are essentially the same in construction. They are 
made of heavy brass tested to 300 lb. steam presure, 


and are to be had with male and female threaded ends 
or flanges. 


A particularly valuable feature of both devices is that 
they protect the boilers at all times whether an attendant 
is at hand or not. It is very often the case in many 
buildings that the boilers are left alone much of the time. 


—_-e__—_ 


An Apparatus for Drying Air Blast. 


A patent was granted at Washington December 25, 
1906, to Giuseppe Cattaneo, Charlottenburg, Germany, 
and Julius Schlesinger, a citizen of the United States 
residing in Berlin, Germany, on an apparatus for drying 
air for metallurgical purposes. The application was filed 
January 9, 1905. The inventors refer to the dry air 
blast method in which the air is brought into contact 
with the surfaces of pipes through which cold brine is 
flowing, and suggest the expense of change-over pro- 
visions and the drawback due to the frost accumulating 
on the pipes, impairing the transmission of cold and in- 
creasing the resistance to the air by the narrowing of 
the free space between the pipes. It is claimed that the 
employment of several coolers to be used alternately, as 
well as the use of an auxiliary fan to relieve the blow- 
ing engine of the work of suction, is avoided by the 
method proposed, which is described by the inventors in 
substance as follows: 


The new apparatus brings the air into direct contact 
with a cooled liquid in the form of rain. It has proved 
useful and practical for the liquid to have a temperaturé 
of from — 3 to — 5 degrees, as the lower the temperature 
the greater the extraction of moisture. It is preferable 
to employ a liquid having hygroscopic qualities, such 
as a solution of chloride of magnesium, chloride of cal- 
cium or chloride of sodium. 


The air is passed through a chamber in which it !s 
exposed to a shower of the cold alkali in the form of 
rain. The moisture in the air is deposited on the sur- 
faces of the falling particles of liquid, as well as ab- 
sorbed in consequence of the hygroscopic quality of the 
brine, so that the drying action is more intense than 
where the cooling is effected indirectly by the walls of 
pipes. The freezing of the cooling liquid at low tem- 
perature is prevented by a suitable content of the salts. 
While the resistance offered to the air on its passage 
through a cooler provided with cooling pipes increases 
in consequence of the continually growing layer of rime, 
the resistance, when using a shower of liquid as a means 
for cooling, remains always equally low. Cooling by 
means of a shower of liquid permits the work to be con- 
tinuous without the use of change-over devices, as the 
moisture in the air is continually taken up by the brine, 
so that it is necessary merely to concentrate the solution 
again, which can be done without interrupting the run- 
ning of the plant. 


——_~+e—_____ 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, fin- 
ished its thirty thousandth locomotive on February 8, 
and a pennant was hoisted to mark the event. The works 
were established in 1831 and took one year to build the 
first locomotive. It weighed five tons. The thirty thou- 
sandth locomotive has been built in less than three 
morths and it weighs 289,000 Ib. 
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Electric Motors vs. Steam Locomotives.” 


The Cost of Electricity for All Railroads of the 
United States. 


BY LEWIS B. STILLWELL AND HENRY ST. CLAIR. PUTNAM. 


Three-phase and single-phase alternating current rail- 
road motors are now developed to a point where they 
fairly challenge the steam locomotive, even in long haul 
freight service, in which class of work the direct current 
motor hitherto has found itself unable to compete with 
success. The direct current motor has demonstrated im- 
pressively, and upon a large scale, its superiority to the 
steam locomotive, not only in operating single cars and 
short trains on lines of moderate length, but also in 
frequent and heavy passenger service in which the length 
of train is limited only by the length of station platform, 
while the motive power equipment far exceeds in power 
developed the limits hitherto established in steam pas- 
senger service. 

On the Valtellina line and through the Simplon tunnel 
70-ton electric locomotives with three-phase motor equip- 
ment, capable of developing a draw bar pull of 28,000 
lb., have displaced the steam locomotive,; with results 
showing both marked improvement in service and sub- 
stantial economy in operating costs. In the New York 
Subway eight-car trains weighing 320 tons are in opera- 
tion, equipped with motors developing during acceleration 
a tractive effort equivalent to a draw bar pull of 55,- 
000 Ib. 

The heaviest passenger locomotive used on the Erie 
system weighs, exclusive of tender, 206,000 Ib., of which 
55.8 per cent., or 115,000 Ib., is effective on drivers. As- 
suming the adhesion to be 20 per cent., such a locomotive 
exerts a drawbar pull of 23,000 lb. The motors of the 
cight-car electric train of the New York Subway there- 
fore exert a tractive effort equivalent to more than twice 
the drawbar pull of this locomotive. 

Managers and engineers of railroads using steam are 
considering the possibilities of electricity. Naturally the 
problem usually presents itself in reference to particular 
cases in which special conditions emphasize the advan- 
tages of electric traction; but a pointyhas been reached 
in the development of electric railroad equipment where 
it is evident that no absolute and permanent limits be- 
yond which the motor may not go can be fixed, and it is not 
unreasonable to consider the possibilities of the electric 
motor not only in passenger service, but also in freight 
service, not only in the operation of railroad terminals, 
put also for the operation of railroad divisions and even 
for trunk lines. 


High Speeds Attainable with Electricity. 


The possibilities of operating by electricity at speeds 
exceeding the maximum which can be obtained safely in 
steam operation, owing to the elimination of unbalanced 
reciprocating parts of the locomotive, is well known. It 
was strikingly illustrated in the Berlin-Zossen trials by 
the attainment of a speed exceeding 130 miles an hour. 
These tests demonstrated the ability of electric equip- 
ment to operate at a sustained speed more than twice 
as great as that of our fastest express trains on runs 
of any considerable length, and exceeding by about 50 
per cent. the maximum which can be attained even for a 
short distance by the steam locomotive with a reasonable 
degree of safety. 

Even at speeds at which steam locomotives may be 
operated without great danger of leaving the track, as a 
result of the effect of unbalanced reciprocating parts, 
electric engines are far better able to maintain speed 
while drawing heavy trains. At speeds of 80 or 90 
miles an hour, for example, it is extremely difficult to 
operate with satisfactory results two steam locomotives 
at the head of the train; while multiple unit control 
places any necessary number of locomotive units abso- 
lutely and instantly Tesponsive to the will and touch of a 


* Extracts from a pap er read before the American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers, New York, January 25, 1907. 
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single operator. At high speeds, also, the economy of 
the steam locomotive falls off rapidly, while that of its 
competitor remains practically constant. 

The increase in average speed resulting from the rela- 
tively high acceleration obtainable in the use of multiple 
unit electric equipment in service where stations are very 
close together, e. g., elevated and subway lines in cities, 
and in suburban service in the vicinity of large cities, 
is well understood. 


Steam and Electricity on Elevated Trains, 

Interesting evidence as to the relative reliability of 
steam locomotives, and of electric motors carried upon 
cars and controlled by the multiple unit system of train 
control, is derived from records of the Manhattan Divi- 
sion of the Interborough Rapid Transit system of New 
York. Upon the elevated lines steam locomotives were 
used from 1872 until 1902, during which year and a part 
of the following year, electric equipment was gradually 
substituted. The locomotives were operated under excep- 
tionally favorable conditions, were not overloaded, were 
of simple construction, and admirably maintained. The 
electric equipment that succeeded them operating 
trains which average 5.3 cars as against 3.8 cars in the 
days of steam operation. The average speed is materially 
higher. The tractive effort during acceleration of a six- 
car train is 30,000 lb. as against a maximum draw bar 
pull of approximately 7000 lb. exerted by the steam loco- 
motive. 

Marked gain in reliability of service has resulted from 
the adoption of electricity. For five months of steam 
operation, November, 1900, to March, 1901, the aggregate 
car mileage was 18,527,773 miles, and the aggregate 
delay 8258 train minutes. The car mileage per train 
minute delay was 2243. For the corresponding period of 
electric operation, five years later, the car mileage was 
25,482,081, the aggregate train minute delay 5970 and 
the car mileage per train minute delay was 4268. The 
months involved in the comparison are those in which 
the difficulties of operation, owing to weather conditions 
and number of passengers transported are at a maxi- 
mum. Snow and sleet are among the greatest difficulties 
to be overcome in the operation of a third rail system, 
when, as in the case of the Manhattan, the third rail 
cannot be effectively protected by reason of limitations 
in space available on the structure. In view of these 
difficulties and of the increase in density of traffic the 
results obtained are remarkable. 


is 


Decreased Operating Cost with Electricity. 


According to our estimate if all the railroads of the 
United States were to-day operated by electricity, using 
the single-phase alternating current system at the poten- 
tial adopted for the equipment of the New Haven Rail- 
road, the energy required for operation being developed 
by power plants, such as are to-day in extensive use, and 
transmitted at potentials well within limits established 
in practical service, and if the rolling stock equipment 
consisted of locomotives and multiple unit trains fitted 
with motors and control apparatus no better than the 
best which now exist, the aggregate cost of operation, 
which in 1905 amounted in round numbers to $1,400,000,- 
000, would be reduced by about $250,000,000. 

To accomplish this result power plants delivering 
about 12,500,000,000 kw.-hr. per annum would be re- 
quired. Assuming the radius of transmission from power 
houses to be 150 miles the load factor in railroad service 
should be not less than 0.75, and taking this figure it 
appears that power plants capable of delivering a max- 
imum output of about 2,800,000 kw. will be sufficient to 
operate the entire railway service of the United States 
as existing in the year 1905. The average output re- 
quired is about 10 kw. per mile of line and 7 kw. per 
mile of track. 

In 1905 the average gross earnings of our railroads 
per’ mile of line were $9598, and the average operating 
expenses $6409. Our calculations lead to the conclusion 
that high class electric equipment now available would 
reduce this average cost to $5265. ‘The difference is $1144 
per mile of line, against which apparent saving must 
be charged the annual interest and depreciation of the 
power plant, the addition to permanent way equipment, 
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comprising overhead construction and track bonding, the 
transmission circuits, and the substations with their 
equipment. Assuming 5 per cent. interest on cash cost 
of these items and allowing 5 per cent. for a sinking fund 
to cover depreciation of power house, with its equipment, 
and 2% per cent. for a sinking fund to cover deprecia- 
tion of the overhead construction and distributing system, 
the aggregate of fixed charges works out at $837 per 
mile of line. The saving in operating expenses, therefore, 
more than sufficient to take care of the 
fixed charges. In other words, it appears that the entire 
railroad system of the United States could be operated 
to-day at by the electric motor than by the 
steam locomotive. That the railroads in general if so 
equipped would realize a large increase in earning power 
will be admitted by all who have given the subject in- 
telligent attention. 

While our estimates have led us to the conclusion thaf, 
under average existing conditions of railroad operation in 
the United States, improved financial results would be 
attained by the substitution of the electric motor for the 
steam locomotive, the immediate and general adoption 
of the new motive power by our railroad companies is 
neither possible nor desirable. It requires no argument to 
demonstrate the wisdom of making haste with delibera- 
tion in a matter involving interests of such magnitude as 
those which are tied up with the transportation systems 
of the United States. Recognizing the magnitude of these 
interests and having in mind the fact that the art of 
electric traction as applied upon a large scale to heavy 
train units is yet young, the point which we desire here 
to emphasize is the necessity of conservative and care- 
fully considered action upon. the part of all who may 
be called upon to advise in respect to the electrification 
of railways now operated by steam. 


is increase of 


less cost 


Cost of Electrical Equipment for All Lines. 

In order that the question raised may be looked at 
in proper perspective the following estimates will be 
useful : 

For the equipment of the entire railroad system of 
the United States as now existing an aggregate power 
house output capable of supplying continuously 2,100,000 
kw. would be required. Of the electric apparatus in- 
stalled in the power houses, a change in frequency af- 
fects the generators, transformers, and a large propor- 
tion of the measuring and indicating instruments. It 
also affects the cost of the engine or turbine employed 
to drive the generator. At 25 cycles, the apparatus af- 
fected by frequency should cost approximately $30 per 
kilowatt. At 15 cycles it would cost on the average 
perhaps $33 per kilowatt. Cost of substation transform- 
ers would be increased approximately one-third, and in 
round numbers the total cost of turbines and electrical 
power house and substation apparatus would be in- 
creased from $70,000,000 to $80,000,000. 

If it be assumed that one electric locomotive will do 
the work of two steam locomotives, about 24,000 electric 
locomotives would be required to take care of the pres- 
ent railroad business of the country. Assuming the cost 
of the average electric locomotive to be $25,000, the ag- 
gregate cost of locomotives required would be $600,000,- 
000. Allowing for the increased cost of the 15-cycle trans- 
formers, it would that the difference in cost of 
the average locomotive should be not less than $1000 
in favor of the lower frequency, or for 24,000 locomotives 
$24,000,000. This is more than twice the estimated dif- 
ference in cost of power house and substation equipment. 

It seems entirely safe to say, therefore, that the ag- 


seem 


gregate first cost of electric equipment and of steam 
turbine will be decreased by a change from 25 cycles 


to 15 cycles. The operating cost will obviously be de- 
creased very materially. At least three-fourths of the 
above estimated cost of electric locomotives, say $450,- 
000,000, represents cost of electric equipment. It will 
be seen, therefore, that of the apparatus which our elec- 
trical manufacturing companies may be called upon to 
furnish, more than 85 per cent. is rolling stock. Obvi- 
ously, any argument in favor of 25-cycle equipment 
which may rest upon existence of drawings and patterns 
and convenience in manufacturing should have com- 
paratively little weight. 
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The use of 15 cycles instead of 25 cycles also secures 
considerable advantage in respect to the overhead trolley 
conductor and track return. With a given limit of volt- 
age drop, this advantage may be utilized by reducing 
size and, consequently, the cost of the overhead copper 
and the copper used to reinforce the track return. 

Under the plans which we have assumed as a basis 
of our calculations, the amount of copper required for 
feeder circuits, trolleys, and reinforced track return, es- 
timated at 20 cents per pound would cost approximately 
$750,000,000 were the entire railroad system of the coun- 
try as existing in 1905 to be equipped for electric opera- 
tion. 


[Progress of Electrification in 1906. 


B. J. Arnold addressed the annual meeting of the 
Western Society of Engineers at Chicago, January 8, on 
“The Progress of Electricity on Steam Roads in 1906.” 
Brief reference was made to the acquisition of parallel 
electric roads by steam roads and to the more familiar 
work under way or planned in the Bast, including the 
electrification of the New York Central terminal at New 
York City, the Pennsylvania Railroad tunnel work, the 
Hudson & Manhattan and the New York & Jersey Com- 
pany’s tunnels, the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
electrification work and the West Jersey and Seashore 
line of the Pennsylvania. Referring to other projects 
and actual construction of which not so much has been 
heard, the speaker gave the following: 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC AND GREAT NORTHERN. 
The Southern Pacific has plans for electrifying about 
20 miles of its suburban steam lines at Oakland, Cal. The 
equipment of the Cascade division of the Great Northern 
Railway, over the Cascade Mountains, a distance of 
about 100 miles, although not yet definitely decided, is 
contemplated. Its equipment would eliminate the use of 
steam locomotives now operating over a tortuous piece 
of road, and through a long and difficult tunnel. Electri- 
fication is also contemplated upon a division of the 
Southern Pacific Railway, through the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains, for the purpose of eliminating the difficulties 
due to tunnel operation, and of increasing the capacity 
of the road, which is now limited by the size of the 
present steam locomotives. 


THE ST. CLAIR TUNNEL OF THE GRAND TRUNK. 


Displacing steam locomotives in the St. Clair tunnel 
of the Grand Trunk Railway, lying between Port Huron, 
Mich., and Sarnia, Ont., the officials of that company de- 
cided a little over a year ago to adopt electrical propul- 
sion. The single-phase system was adopted for several 
reasons, the principal one being the objection to the use 
of the third rail in the yard at each end of the tunnel, 
which was quite extensive, and in which much switching 
had to be done in making up trains before entering the 
tunnel. The equipment will consist of six electric loco- 
motives, weighing 120 tons each, having a normal capac- 
ity of 1500 hp., capable of exerting a draw bar pull of 
25,000 Ib. at a speed of 10 miles per hour, and a maximum 
speed for passenger trdin service of 35 miles per hour. 
The power station, which is now well under way, will 
contain two 1250-kw. turbo generators, either one of 
which will be capable of operating the tunnel up to its 
full capacity, the other being held in reserve. 

IMPORTANT PLANS OF THE ERIE ROAD. 


The Erie Railroad has a commmission organized for 
the purpose of electrically equipping its lines, now run- 
ning out of Jersey City, a total of about 250 miles, al- 
though it is contemplated that but 35 miles will be imme- 
diately equipped, comprising the division extending from 
Jersey City to Greenwood Lake. In addition to its sub- 
urban lines in the vicinity of Jersey City and its ter- 
minal, the road now has under construction 34 miles of 
single track, known as the Rochester Division. This 
division lies between Rochester and Avon, N. Y., with 
a branch between Avon and Mt. Morris. The single- 
phase alternating current system will be used, having a 
working pressure of 11,000 volts on the overhead con- 
ductor. The energy will be secured from Niagara Falls 
at a pressure of 60,000 volts. Six passenger coaches, each 
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54 ft. long, and seating 56 people, will be placed in service, 
each car weighing about 50°tons and equipped with four 


100-hp. motors, These cars will be capable of a max- 
imum speed of from 45 to 50 miles per hour and of haul- 
ing one trailer. While this extension of the Erie is 
short, the company has under contemplation the elec- 
trical equipment of its entire suburban service surround- 
ing Jersey City, which will involve an expenditure of 
some $15,000,000. Plans are now being formulated for 
this expenditure. 


A WEST SHORE LINE 44 MILES LONG. 


An important piece of equipment for electrical oper- 
ation is now under construction by the West Shore Rail- 
road between Utica and Syracuse, N. Y. The work in 
hand covers a distance of 44 miles, and the passenger 
schedule provides for limited trains in each direction, 
making the distance from terminal to terminal in 1 hr. 
and 22 min. The relative merits of alternating current 
overhead equipment and third rail direct current equip- 
ment were carefully considered, and the decision to 
install the direct current system was largely determined 
by the general flexibility of a third rail equipment should 
it become desirable to make lateral extensions, install 
additions, side tracks, &c. Over certain sections of the 
line traffic conditions require that two additional tracks 
be built. These tracks will enable the passenger trains 
operated electrically at 55 and 45 miles an hour to avoid 
interference with freight trains operated by steam—fast 
freight trains with a schedule of about 25 miles an hour, 
and local freight with a schedule of about 15 miles an 
hour. 

Construction work was started on May 15 and is well 
under way at the present time. Electric power will be 
furnished by the Hudson River Electric Power Com- 
pany, which will deliver three-phase, 60,000-volt current 
at the railroad company’s sub-station 7 miles west of 
Utica. The Hudson River Company will generate this 
current for the present at its auxiliary steam plant in 
Utica, but upon the completion of its contemplated trans- 
mission lines current will very likely be taken from the 
hydro-electric plants owned by the company in the east- 
ern part of the State. There will be four sub-stations 
located about 1014 miles apart. These will be identical 
in construction and each will be equipped with two 300- 
kw. rotaries and the necessary apparatus for transform- 
ing 60,000-volt three-phase current to direct current for 
distribution to the rails at 600 volts. The transmission 
line towers will be of steel. There will be 391 towers, 
with normal spacing of 480 ft. Most of the towers are 
39 ft. high, the highest being 63 ft. The line conductors 
will be located at the vertices of an equilateral triangle 
7 ft. on a side. The third-rail construction is the Wilgus 
under running protected type, this being the standard 
adopted by the New York Central. The third rail is 
located between the parallel tracks except where curves 
or other special conditions require it to be transferred to 
other sides of the track. The company will operate 15 
closed cars, 49 ft. over the bumpers, each equipped with 
four 75-hp. motors per car and multiple unit control. 


THE SPOKANE & INLAND. 


The Spokane & Inland is a single-phase line between 
Spokane, Wash., and neighboring cities, having a total 
of 114 miles. The capital invested in the project is ap- 
proximately $3,500,000. The service includes passenger, 
mail, express and carload freight. The power is pur- 
chased from the Washington Water Power Company 
and is delivered to the railroad company, as three-phase, 
60-cycle current, at a frequency changing station 10 miles 
south of Spokane. This station has four frequency 
changers, each of nominal 1000 hp. capacity, which con- 
vert the current to 25-cycle, 2200-volt, single-phase cur- 
rent. For transmission to the substation this 2200-volt 
current is stepped up to 45,000 volts and transmitted to 
15 substations, where it is stepped down to 6600 volts for 
direct connection to the trolley circuits. 

The cars and locomotives operate: on three different 
voltages at different parts of the line. In the country 
6600-volt alternating current is used and in the smaller 
towns 700-volt alternating current, while within the limits 
of Spokane 600-volt direct current is used. In the coun- 
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try and through the small towns a pantagraph under 
running trolley is utilized, while in Spokane the ordinary 
under running trolley wheel is used. The passage from 
the alternating current to the direct current system is 
done by operating a commutating switch, which makes 
all necessary connections, and by changing the trolley 
fram the pantagraph to the wheel type. The cars are 
equipped with four 100-hp. alternating current motors. 
The locomotives use the same type of motors, but have a 
capacity of 150 hp. each. Both the locomotives and coaches 
may be operated on the multiple unit system. The loco- 
motives are capable of handling seven standard freight 
ears, fully loaded at 30 miles per hour on level track. 
A locomotive weighs 49 tons and has a length over the 
bumpers of 29 ft. 


EUROPEAN WORK. 


Progress is being made on the tunnel work under the 
Seine for additional lines to the Paris Metropolitan Rail- 


way. The project for the tunnel under the English Chan- 
nel between Calais and Dover has acquired a new inter- 


est and is a subject under much discussion. The pro- 
posed tunnels would be 18 ft. in diameter, the submarine 
portion being 24 miles in length, with approaches 6 miles 
in length, and, of course, would be operated electrically. 
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upon because it was thought the old name was mislead- 
ing, seeming to indicate that the company was interested 
only in coke, while it also has extensive coal interests. 
Last year the sales of coal amounted to 200,000 tons, 
against 600,000 tons of coke. The company expects to 
handle at least 400,000 tons of coal, and 1,000,000 tons of 
coke this year. 
————— a 


The Hamilton-Holzwarth Flexible Coupling. 


The flexible coupling used on the Hamilton-Holzwarth 
steam turbine, built by the Hooven, Owens, Rentschler 
Company, Hamilton, Ohio, is interesting because it sug- 
gests means for the direct coupling of any two inde- 
pendent machines whose shafts it is difficult to exactly 
align, or where one or both shafts must be allowed slight 
axial play. In large units the turbine is built with two 
casings, the shafts and running wheels of the high pres- 
sure and low pressure parts revolving in separate 
housings. Each of the casings is fastened at its low pres- 
sure end to the bed plate, so that it can expand axially 
against the steam flow. The shafts are independent and 
are connected by the flexible coupling. Similarly the 
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Details of the Flexible Coupling Used on the Hamilton-Holzwarth Steam Turbine, Built by the Hooven, Owens, Rentschler Com- 
pany, Hamilton, Ohio. 


This tunnel is designed to carry the rolling stock of the 
principal European railroad companies. 


CHICAGO POSSIBILITIES. 


From an examination of the map of the business dis- 
trict of Chicago, bounded by Sixteenth street, Halsted, 
Chicago avenue and the lake, it will be seen that 23 per 
cent. of this area is occupied by the tracks of the steam 
railroad companies. In view of the present state of the 
art of electric railroading the right to vitiate the air of 
our congested districts by the emission of large quantities 
of carbon dioxide from the stacks of the numerous loco- 
motives is as questionable as the right to foul the air by 
the stenches from our stockyards. As there is now a 
possibility of the removal of these yards from our midst, 
is it unreasonable to hope that all of the steam railroad 
companies, through the wise foresight of their officers, 
may help to purify and beautify the city by assisting the 
general movement now under way by our progressive, 
civic bodies for this purpose? In my judgment, at least 
one and probably three of the companies now operating 
in the city of Chicago can afford to and would profit by 
the electrical operation of their suburban trains. 

————+e 


The Pickands-Magee Coke Company, Pittsburgh, has 
changed its name to the Pickands-Magee Company, and 
the capital has been increased from $100,000 to $200,000. 
W. C. Magee is president and treasurer; Harry Whzyel, 
vice-president ; C. L. Boyle, secretary; C. 8S. Bygate, gen- 
eral sales agent. The change of name was determined 





whole turbine is connected with the generator, or what- 
ever it may be driving by another flexible coupling. 
These couplings allow the shafts independently to expand 
axially, and in a slight degree they may even move radi- 
ally without affecting each other. 

The illustration gives a cross section through the 
coupling and part views of the reverse sides of one of 
the coupling disks, both disks being alike. In this illus- 
tration @ and @ represent these similar disks, which are 
screwed and keyed to the ends of the shafts. In the 
facing surfaces of the two disks rectangular tapered 
slots b are cut, these being arranged in a circle with a 
uniform distance between them. In the opposite side of 
each disk an annular groove, c, is formed. The slots } 
are filled with thin steel laminations, forming a flexible 
brush in each slot. The annular ring c forms a recepta- 
cle for the coupling ring d, which is held in place and se- 
cured rigidly to the coupling disk by the screws e. This 
ring holds the laminated brushes securely in the coupling 
disk by wedging them into the tapered slots. 

Two brushes on one disk engage between them one 
brush on the other, and on each disk pairs alternate with 
individual brushes, thus securing a positive connection 
between the coupling disks for turning in either direc- 
tion. It will readily be seen that the two coupling disks 
can easily move axially, and that the flexibility of the 
lamination brushes even allows a slight movement ra- 
dially. Such a flexible coupling as this makes it much 
easier to erect two independent machines intended to run 
at high speed. 
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Railroad Freight Rates. 





The postponement for a month of the proposed ad- 
vance in freight rates on pig iron by Southern railroads 
was an eminently proper thing to do. From one point 
of view the railroads would have been justified in carry- 
ing out their original programme of advancing rates 
February 1. They are bearing a heavy burden of in- 
creased cost of operation, partly because of the advance 
in prices of nearly everything they buy and partly be- 
cause of the higher wages they are paying their em- 
ployees. They gave their patrons ample notice that 
freight rates were to be advanced, and the advance to 
be made was not unreasonable. But, from the viewpoint 
of the public, had the advance gone into effect on the 
date mentioned an injustice would have been perpetrated, 
as a vast quantity of pig iron which had been booked 
for delivery in January was held in Southern furnace 
yords because the railroads were too crowded with other 
traffic to move it. Whether the furnace companies or the 
buyers of pig iron would have been obliged to bear the 
advance in freight rates on deferred shipments has no 
bearing on this question, but it is obvioussthat equity 
would demand that any contract iron which under normal 
conditions would have been delivered in January should 
carry only the January rate of freight. Now that the 
railroads have yielded to the protests of shippers, they 
should be given due credit for their consideration of the 
rights of others. Unquestionably the railroads could 
have made a good defense for their action if their man- 
agers had been haled before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Their regard for the business interests of 
that section of the country with which they are identified 
was probably greater than their dread of an investiga- 
tion by a railroad tribunal. 

Unless a sharp restriction of general business takes 
place soon it seems inevitable that an advance in freight 
rates will not be confined to Southern pig iron. The 
railroads up to this time have borne with remarkable 
equanimity the advances in almost everything entering 
into their construction, maintenance and operation. With 
possibly the single exception of steel rails everything 
they purchase and every manufactured article hauled 
over their lines are bringing higher prices, and many of 
them much higher prices, than two or three years ago. 
The railroads have hitherto received their share of the 
general prosperity of the country through increased 
traffic, enabling their equipment and their facilities gen- 
erally to be used to the extreme limit of capacity, which 
is a state of affairs always more remunerative than 
when facilities are but partially employed. But it is 
plainly to be seen that they now have to tackle the 
problem of how to maintain even reasonable net earn- 
ings in the face of greatly increased cost of operation. 
This problem admits of but one solution, and that is by 
an increase in freight rates. 
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The iron trade has a direct interest in this matter. 
At first blush, it may seem that the iron trade should 
strenuously oppose action of this kind, as it is also being 
burdened with an increasing cost of production. Raw 
materials have steadily grown dearer, and labor receives 
much higher remuneration than two or three years ago, 
with the possibility of further demands for advances. 
Higher freight rates on either raw materials or finished 
products would not be welcome by any means. But there 
is another consideration which must be borne in mind, 
and that is that the railroads are the largest consumers 
of iron and stee] by far. It is to the interest of every 
manufacturer of iron or steel that the railroads shall 
continue to be liberal purchasers of supplies, equipment 
and construction material. Their purchasing power must 
be well maintained, so that they can freely add to their 
facilities, as they are always disposed to do when their 
earnings are satisfactory. The impairment of their pur- 
chasing power means the enforcement of economy, and 
when railroads economize the demand for iron and steel 
falls off seriously. The uses of iron and steel have broad- 
ened immensely in recent years, it is true, but we have 
not yet arrived at the point where the railroad demand 
can be regarded with indifference. Having due consid- 
eration for this feature of the iron trade, manufacturers 
should not be too eager to array themselves against a 
reasonable advance in freight rates. There is a possi- 
bility of muzzling the ox that treadeth out the corn. 


a a 


Prosperity and Its Prolongation. 


In every prognosis of business conditions in. the 
United States for 1907 the crops have had a large place. 
Stress has been put upon the enormous conversion of 
free capital into fixed forms in the past two years and 
the inadequacy of the present supply of money to meet 
accumulating demands, not to mention all the menace im- 
puted to Washington sources. Yet it has been granted 
that in spite of these things another year of prosperity 
will be assured if the earth again yields her increase on 
approximately the scale of recent years. But nearly two 
months must pass before the first period of crop uncer- 
tainty passes. Meantime much attention will inevitably 
be given to the course of the market for securities; not 
only because developments there will have to do with the 
floating of bonds, stocks or notes for the improvement 
programmes of the railroads this year, as well as with 
the amount and cost of money available for general busi- 
ness, but because of the record of Wall Street in forecast- 
ing industrial conditions. 

It is the habit in some quarters to dismiss any un- 
toward development in the stock market by saying that 
“Wall Street is the only blue spot in the country,” also 
that the gamble in stocks is a law to itself and on no 
account may be made a gauge of legitimate business. 
Something of that sort was said with vehemence in 
1903, when the securities market was declining, while 
industries were still driven to their utmost. Yet in the 
last quarter of 1903 and for three quarters of 1904 in- 
dustry suffered from the malady that visited Wall Street 
in the second quarter of 1903 and prevailed there until 
the summer of 1904. 

It is not stating the case adequately to say simply 
that Wall Street runs ahead of actual business condi- 
tions, whether of prosperity or the reverse. Unfortunate- 
ly a greater proportion than ever of the business of the 
country is controlled by capitalists whose buying and 
selling are largely in securities. Therefore, while the 
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garded by the industrial interests of the country, the 
fact that any prolonged or decisive movement in that 
market will represent the views of important factors in 
the money market as to the outlook gives a significance 
to such a development that in these consolidation days 
will not be overlooked. In the present situation there is 
perhaps less unanimity as to the future than was evident 
one year ago or three months ago, the following from a 
current financial review presenting the impression of one 
trained observer : 


The camp of those who hold to the idea that prosperity is 
waning is growing in numbers rather rapidly. The argument 
most in favor on this side is the high level of all commodity 
prices, the aggressiveness of the Administration and the ap 
proach of the Presidential election—also the absence of invest- 
ment demand for first-class securities. 


Something is to be said in this connection as to the 
sort of prosperity the country has been having. For one 
thing, while it has been the most impressive demonstra- 
tion ever given of the consuming capacity of the United 
States, it has been attended by the most persistent skep- 
ticism of its ability to endure. Not only has the prophecy 
of a change for the worse been reiterated from various 
quarters for more than a year, but in the present period 
of abundant business one wave after another has swept 
over the country, strong enough under ordinary conditions 
to carry away confidence and leave in its place distrust. 
The disappearance of such business confidence as is 
based on personal integrity was the serious menace of the 
disclosures of 1905; and the epidemic of attack that came 
later—the literary campaign against public officials and 
in turn the attacks of high and low officials on the cor- 
porations—would have turned any ordinary prosperity 
into a riot of pessimism and depression. 

The fact is that the country has had prosperity in 
such an extraordinary and abnormal form as to make it 
well nigh a disease. It is a prosperity that has brought 
transportation and manufacturing to the breakdown 
stage. It shows the fever of congestion, and the disap- 
pearance of fever is generally regarded as a help and not 
a detriment. It would not necessarily be calamitous, 
therefore, if the business pulse should come to beat more 
slowly. But those who consider this a good time to test 
the value of various legislative prescriptions and to bear 
down upon great manufacturing and transportation or- 
ganizations because they have had a period of large earn- 
ings, can easily get more than they bargain for. Senti- 
ment is a powerful promoter or destroyer of business, 
and the point has been reached at which resistance to 
malign influences may not prove as strong as it has been 
in the past two years. Manufacturers in many lines 
would not complain if the strain should relax enough 
to permit of the restoration of shop discipline and of 
some attention to the economies of production. But they 
do not want the sort of meddling that will add to the 
shortness of money a further shortening of the supply 


of confidence. 
— ~—-e—_____ 


Southern Railroads Inadequate. 





In the South at the present time there is a very re- 
markable state of affairs. Many furnaces are weeks be- 
hind on their contract deliveries of iron, while they have 
the iron piled in their yards ready for shipment. The 
cause for this state of affairs is that the railroads are not 
able to furnish cars in which to move the iron, or, when 
they are able to furnish cars, the movement is so un- 
certain that there may be delays in transit exceeding a 
month. In fact, it is not unusual for consignees to re- 
ceive cars that have taken from 30 to 100 days to travel 
from Birmingham to the Ohio River. There is nothing 
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new in this, as the railroad situation in the South has 
been going from bad to worse, to put it plainly, for the 
last five years. As a rule the Southern roads are well 
managed, and possibly under the circumstances they are 
in some respects accomplishing marvels of transportation, 
but the trouble is that the South has far outgrown its 
railroad facilities. That section of the Union has been 
steadily expanding industrially and agriculturally, and 
the railroads that sufficed 10 years ago are now entirely 
inadequate to its necessities. Yet in that time the South- 
ern railroads have practically stood still. The great 
trunk lines that lead from the North to the South—the 
Southern, the Seaboard Air Line, the Queen & Crescent, 
the Louisville & Nashville and the Illinois Central—are 
all single track lines. That is the secret of much of the 
trouble. The main lines of these railroads should be 
double tracked, and until that is done, or until more 
railroads are built, which is the other horn of the di- 
lemma, the South will be held back. The great business 
interests of that section are therefore directly and most 
vitally concerned in bringing about such a change of 
sentiment toward railroad corporations that their securi- 
ties may be regarded more favorably by investors. 
enssinencceisiltialiiamaniaettin 


The Woodworking Machinery Industry. 


A great change is coming over the woodworking ma- 
chinery industry in the increasing tendency of the larger 
establishments to reduce and simplify their lines. In 
the past most of the manufacturers of this class of tool 
have had a wide range of product, some of them having 
been able to furnish a complete shop equipment, even 
when this meant a great diversity of processes. Under 
these conditions it was hardly to be expected that im- 
provements in such machinery would be developed as 
rapidly as if energies had been concentrated upon a few 
types of machine. The machine tool makers learned the 
wisdom of concentrating their product years ago, with 
results that speak for themselves, and the process of 
specialization has by no means reached its limit. The 
woodworking machinery builders have now made a good 
start in the same direction. In one instance whole lines 
of tools were wiped out. 

Probably specialization cannot be carried to the same 
point as with the machine tool industry, excepting in 
small works where some one or two tools may profitably 
be built exclusively. In larger works there may be some 
exceptions, as, for instance, in the manufacture of com- 
plete saw mill equipment, though this is a line in itself 
more complex than any one type of machine tool as or- 
dinarily manufactured on a large scale. American wood- 
working machinery has already made a place in the 
world correlating with that occupied by American ma- 
chine tools, but there is the chance for its development 
to proceed more rapidly than ever before with a greater 
degree of specialization and with the better shop equip- 
ment which is a feature of the modern trend of the in- 
dustry. It is fair to presume that foreign trade will 
grow in proportion to the change of conditions in the 


works. 
————— +.-e—_—__<_ 


The Internal Grinding of Small Diameters 


Certain builders of grinding machinery are giving 
much attention to the internal grinding of small diam- 
eters, especially long holes, and believe they are over- 
coming some of the difficulties which had come to be 
regarded as insurmountable. The task deserves patient 
effort, for the amount of this class of work is consider- 
able, though small compared with external grinding. For- 
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tunately the latter is not beset with the same difficulties 
that impede this other branch of the art. The greatest 
difficulties are the necessarily high spindle speeds to give 
the small abrasive wheel a peripheral speed of about 
6000 ft. a minute, which is accepted practice, and the 
large arc of contact between the wheel and concave 
work. The necessary spindle speed has been found prac- 
ticable by using rubber belting, the elastic tension of 
which counteracts the centrifugal force that tends to 
throw the belt away from the pulleys. Perhaps in time 
some new abrasive will be found which will successfully 
grind small internal diameters at low speeds, if the secret 
is not already revealed to those working on the problem. 

Little progress has been made recently in this branch 
of grinding, although internal grinding of larger diam- 
eters has been highly developed, as has practically every 
other kind of grinding. Now it is to be hoped that the 
time is approaching when long, small holes may be 
ground accurately and in reasonable time. While the 
field for such a grinding machine or fixture will be some- 
what limited, it will be nevertheless important. In 
many instances, where it would be thought a ground hole 
would tend to greater accuracy and efficiency the con- 
trary is true, as when one part runs within the other, and 
too perfect a contact would make lubricating difficult. 
But in certain other places perfectly round and straight 
long holes may be utilized to great advantage to attain 
a perfection otherwise practically impossible. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Determination of Phosphorus in Steel. 


To the Editor: “The Analysis of Phosphorus in 
Steel,” by H. E. Slocum in The Iron Age of January 31, 
has been noted with considerable interest. Through in- 
advertence probably, he has entirely omittéd any refer- 
ence to the previous publications of this well known 
practically identical method that has been in use in the 
laboratories of this region for almost 15 years. Leaving 
out the ancient history of the method previous to 1892, 
we find in Vol. 6, page 82, of the Journal of Analytical 
and Applied Chemistry a very complete article by C. E. 
Manby entitled “ Phosphorus Determination by Neutral- 
ization of the Yellow Precipitate with Alkali.” This was 
the first practical method along these lines. In the same 
volume of the Journal, page 204, just two months after 
the appearance of Mr. Manby’s paper, J. O. Handy pub- 
lished a “Rapid Method for Phosphorus Determination, 
in Iron, Steel and Ores.” This paper was read at the 
first meeting of the Chemical Section of the Engineers’ 
Society of Western Pennsylvania, and with the exception 
of the following details is identical with that of Mr. 
Manby. The latter washed the precipitate with a 3 per 
cent. nitric acid wash water, dissolved it in ammonia, 
evaporated the solution to dryness and roasted the res- 
idue to free it from ammonium salts. The standard 
alkali was then added. While Mr. Handy washed the 
precipitate with 1-10 per cent. solution of potassium ni- 
trate to eliminate the acid before adding the standard 
alkali. 

This method, published in April, 1892, and in use for 
nearly 15 years, is practically identical with that of Mr. 
Slocum, published last month, except in a few details 
which, as given by Mr. Slocum, rather detract from the 
accuracy of the method than otherwise, as will be shown 
by the following: 


In shaking the indefinite 2 or 3 min. to precipitate the 
phosphorus, when good chemists who have used the 
method since its inception and proved the need, still in- 
sist on 5 min. shaking for complete precipitation. And 
in adding ammonia to produce ammonium nitrate and 
neutralize the excess of nitric acid, when by replacing 
the reducing salt of a fixed alkali (sodium nitrite) with 
a like salt of ammonium the reduction of manganese 
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dioxide and the production of ammonium nitrate are 
simultaneous. 

On the whole it is difficult to gather anything new or 
suggestive of improvement from Mr. Slocum’s paper, and 
one wonders why it was written. THe Wash UP. 

PirTspurGH, Pa., February 8, 1907. 


To the Editor:—In your issue of January 31 H. E. 
Slocum, Pittsburgh, has an article on “The Analysis of 
Phosphorus in Steel,” in which he says that after con- 
siderable experimenting he has worked out a method in 
which phosphorus can be determined with accuracy and 
rapidity. I wish to say that there is not a shred of 
originality in this method, but that it has been in use in 
American blast furnace and steel works’ laboratories as 
far back as 1899. It.was first brought to the attention of 
fertilizer chemists in the 90’s by B. Kilgore, in a paper 
from the North Carolina Experiment Station on the de- 
termination of phosphoric acid in rocks and fertilizers. It 
was afterward used as an optional method by the Asso- 
ciation of Agricultural Chemists. About 1898, J. Otis 
Handy, Pittsburgh, applied the alkalimetric method to 
pig iron and steel, dissolving in 1.138 HNO,, oxidizing the 
phosphorus with permanganate and dissolving the MnO, 
produced by either ammonium bisulphite, sulphurous acid, 
cane sugar or hypo sulphite of soda or other reducing 
agent, neutralizing the excess of acid by ammonia and 
throwing down the phosphorus by the usual molybdate 
solution, filtering the yellow precipitate, washing with 
a neutral salt solution and finally dissolving the yellow 
precipitate in either sodium or potassium hydrate and 
titrating the excess of alkali with some mineral acid, 
either nitric or sulpnuric. Blair, in his excellent book 
on the “Chemical Analysis of Iron,” 1901, and which 
may be found in any iron chemist’s library, gives mi- 
nute directions, almost identical. Also, Sutton’s “ Volu- 
metric Analysis,” 1900, contains the same directions for 
working phosphorus alkalimetrically. Mr. Slocum has 
therefore sprung a very old standby on us. He will 
find also that the shaking machine of Charles b. Dudley, 
chief chemist of the Pennsylvania Railroad, and whose 
method is identical with Slocum’s, gives just as rapid re- 
sults as the centrifugal machine. 

RANDOLPH BOLLING, 

Chief Chemist, Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Company. 

NortH SypNeEy, CANADA, February 7, 1907. 
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Motor Drive in Factories.—-A factory equipped with 
a 550-volt induction motor is said, on the whole, to be 
safer to the employees than a direct current plant fitted 
with 500-volt motors. Even though a 550-volt alternating 
current carries with it a maximum of over 800 volts at 
the peak of the wave, there is more likelihood of trouble 
from the commutators and exposed contacts so often 
found in 500-volt direct current plants. With the latter, 
it is important that the switches and controllers be 
placed within the most convenient reach of the operators. 
In some of the more recent plants of this character it 
has been found necessary to protect these switches by in- 
sulated barriers, and it is difficult to secure all the flexi- 
bility desired without introducing the danger of serious 
shocks to the careless. Again, it is difficult to build very 
small, efficient motors for 500-volt circuits, on account 
of the requirements of insulation. The problem has been 
solved in some cases, but it is probable that a plant of 
the induction type, operating at 220 volts, would be 
preferable for small work. 


—_—~+ eo 


The Republic Iron & Steel Company recently pur- 
chased the land formerly occupied by the plant of the 
Enterprise Boiler Company at Youngstown, Ohio, and 
will erect a large office building on the site. 


The Bank of Pittsburgh, owner of $25,000 of stock in 
the Reese-Hammond Fire Brick Company, has asked for 
a receiver for the latter, whose fire brick plants are lo- 
cated at Bolivar, Pa. 
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Ferrosilicon Additions to Molten Cast Iron. 


In The fron Age of February 15, 1906, page 586, some 
account was given of the results secured by Alex. E. 
Outerbridge, Jr., Philadelphia, in the use of powdered 


ferrosilicon introduced in ladles of molten cast iron. 
Under date of February 5, 1907, a patent has been 
granted Mr. Outerbridge on the application of this 


method. Granting that it is not new to utilize ferrosili- 
con in the manufacture of cast iron, Mr. Outerbridge ex- 
plains that his invention depends upon these character- 
istics—that the silicon compound shall be readily diffus- 
ible throughout the metal in the ladle at the temperature 
normally employed at that stage of foundry practice, 
also that the vehicle shall not substantially impair the 
resultant product. 

Experience shows, it is stated, that additions of ferro- 
silicon in the cupola are not only wasteful of the ingre- 
dients, but result either in what may be considered a 
fixed product or, if varied during the heat, in a product 
the character of which cannot be predicted at a given 
moment of tapping. Referring to the suggestion that 
silicon be added in its elemental form to the iron in the 
ladle, it is stated that such silicon is not diffusible 
through the metal to any substantial extent, due appar- 
ently to the high melting point of silicon not associated 
with such a vehicle as in the case of ferrosilicon, or to 
the low specific gravity ol “elemental” silicon, or both. 
The results attained by the addition of ferrosilicon and 
the method of using it are stated in the patent as follows: 

“TIT can produce in the ladles themselves a great va- 
riety of grades of iron with respect to hardness, chilling 
properties, and other important characteristics, so that 
the general run of iron in the cupola need not be prac- 
tically varied and may, moreover, be of what would be 
termed a ‘low’ grade, the necessary treatment to con- 
trol the physical qualities being restricted to the rela- 
tively small quantity commonly used in a foundry ladle 
and the changes within the desired limits being immedi- 
ately attainable. By this means I am enabled to cast 
from the same cupola charge small articles, such as pul- 
leys, with rims, say, 4 in. thick, soft enough to permit of 
machining and with negligible, chilling tendency, and 
heavy castings having, if desired, high chilling properties 
and close grained texture. 

“In carrying out my process [ proceed as follows: 
I may melt in the cupola iron of a character capable for 
the castings of the lowest grade to be made, which may 
have close grained texture and high chilling properties, 
and then tap into a ladle a charge sufficient for a partic- 
ular casting or group of castings which it is desired to 
make of softer iron having but little chilling tendency. 
I then combine with the molten metal in the ladle a defi- 
nite amount of a silicon compound in such form as to 
be thoroughly and quickly diffusible and without attend- 
ant additions which would impair the desired result. For 
this purpose I prefer to use powdered ferrosilicon con- 
taining a large proportion of silicon—say 50 per cent. of 
silicon—and I usually add it at the time of tapping of 
the metal into the ladle or soon thereafter in order to 
insure thorough combination. The casting is then poured 
in the usual manner. Other ladles may be tapped from 
the same charge and treated with different quantities 
of ferrosilicon, depending upon the qualities desired for 
the ultimate product. 

“T have found that hard iron can be modified so as 
to produce a relatively soft gray iron by the addition 
of even so little as 1 lb. of 50 per cent. ferrosilicon to 
200 lb. of iron, and that within certain limits the desired 
physical characteristics of the metal can be accurately 
controlled in correspondence with the percentage of the 
ferrosilicon thus added. 

“TI have named 50 per cent. ferrosilicon as the pre- 
ferred ingredient to be practically used, because it af- 
fords the desired vehicle for the introduction of the 
silicon (which is the efficient agent) under such circum- 
stances as are most favorable for the end to be obtained. 
If a low grade of ferrosilicon be added, (containing, say, 
only 20 per cent. of silicon,) the relatively large amount 
of iron contained in the addition tends not only to chill 
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the contents of the ladle, but may in itself injuriously 
modify the total mass with relation to its intended pur- 
pose. Moreover, under these circumstances the addition 
does not exhibit the immediate and thorough diffusibility 
which characterizes the relatively high-grade ferrosilicon 
and which is essential for the practical conduct of the 
cperation, since it will be noted that the addition is made 
after the cessation of the actual melting process and that 
the reaction must be effected during the period when cool- 
ing is taking place.” 
——-->+e--—__ 


A New College Publication. 

The School of Engineering of Colorado College, at 
Colorado Springs, Colo., has begun the issue of engineer- 
ing numbers of the Colorado College Publication, one or 
more to be published each year, and to contain research 
work carried on by the faculty and students in that de- 
partment. Wm. F. Slocum, president of the college, is 
editor-in-chief, and Florian Cajori, dean of the School of 
Engineering, managing editor. 

The first issue in the engineering series contains two 
theses submitted to the faculty last June. One by L. C. 
Lennox and Chas. N. Cox, Jr., on “The Fusibility and 
Fluidity of Titaniferous Silicates,” will be of interest to 
blast furnacemen, as it throws some light on the mooted 
question of the commercial usefulness of ores containing 
titanic acid. At present these ores are declined on account 
of their supposed tendency to form accretions in the 
hearth, in spite of the fact that they are rather abund- 
ant in the United States. The investigation reported was 
conducted to test the contention of A. J. Rossi of New 
York that the prejudice against titanium bearing ores is 
based on the early mistakes in handling them, and that 
it is perfectly feasible to obtain mixtures in the blast 
furnaces that would produce slags fully as fusible and 
fluid and in every way as satisfactory as those obtained 
when using ore free from titanic acid. 

The tests were necessarily conducted on a small scale. 
It was easy to determine titanic acid in small quanti- 
ties, but nearly a month was spent before a satisfactory 
method was found for its determination in large quan- 
tities. The paper explains this method, which must be 
exactly followed to be successful. 

The conclusions from a study of the tests were that 
there is no difficulty in fusing any of the mixtures tried 
in the ordinary blast furnace, but their fluidity after 
fusion is still a question. The fluidity tests demonstrated 
that monosilicates are the most fluid, bisilicates and 
sesquisilicates quite viscous, and the trisilicates contain- 
ing the higher percentages of Ti O,; somewhat fluid. The 
fluidity almost invariably increased with an increase in 
Ti O,, and the authors therefore believe that Ti O, in 
moderate quantities, if properly handled in a blast fur- 
nace, will give less trouble than heretofore supposed. 

The second thesis, by Vernon T. Brigham, concerned 
“The Design of a Low Tension Switchboard,” and de- 
scribed one of noteworthy convenience, developed in con- 
nection with the equipping of the laboratories of Colo- 
rado College. 

— »-o—___—__ 

The banking firm of Lawrence Barnum & Co., 27 Pine 
street, New York, is promoting through Thomas Latham 
of Cleveland, Ohio, the organization of a $20,000,000 
combination for the consolidation of a number of coal 
mining companies in the Pittsburgh District. It is stated 
by the promoters that the following have entered the 
combination: Pittsburgh Rock Coal Company, Empire 
Coal Company, Belmont Coal Mining Company, Lorain 
Coal & Dock Company, M. A. Hanna & Co., Youngstown 
& Ohio Coal Company, Roby Coal Company, Jefferson 
Coal Company and the United States Coal Company. 
Mr. Latham has sent out a circular letter to various other 
coal producers stating that it is the desire of the pro- 
moters to consolidate a number of Pittsburgh mines, and 
asking an option on their properties. 





At Pittsburgh the suit of the Chicago Pneumatic Tool 
Company against the Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Company, 
involving an alleged infringement of patents, was dis- 
missed. 
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Woman and Child Labor. 


Congress Cannot Regulate It in the States. 


Wasuincton, D. C., February 12, 1907.—The move- 
ment set on foot in Congress early in the present ses- 
sion having for its object the passage of a stringent Fed- 
eral law for the regulation of woman and child labor, has 
caused no little anxiety among manufacturers in almost 
every industry. Several bills on the subject have been 
presented in both Houses, the passage of which would 
seriously hamper all manufacturers employing any but 
adult male operatives, those brought forward by Senators 
Lodge and Beveridge being regarded as the most drastic. 
Strong opposition has been encountered in both Houses, 
however, from Representatives and Senators who have 
claimed that the regulation of labor is an exercise of the 
police powers of government which belong exclusively to 
the States. 

Opinion by Judiciary Committee. 


With a view to settling this phase of the question the 
House recently adopted a resolution directing its Judi- 
ciary Committee to render an opinion as to “ what extent 
and by what means Congress has authority to suppress 
abuses of such labor or to ameliorate conditions sur- 
rounding the employment of such laborers.” After care- 
ful deliberation and much research the committee has 
made a report to the House holding that Congress has no 
authority whatever to legislate on this subject, which it 
is stated is wholly within the jurisdiction of the States. 

The report discusses at length the power of Congress 
to regulate interstate commerce, upon which the conten- 
tion that the Federal Government may control woman 
and child labor is based, and cites numerous court de- 
cisions to show that Congress cannot regulate in any 
way the products of manufacturers until they actually 
enter into interstate commerce. 

“We look in vain,” says the report, “over the list of 
enumerated powers granted Congress for jurisdiction and 
authority of Congress over the subject of woman and 
child labor. It has been suggested that thé power exists 
under the commerce clause of the Constitution: ‘ Con- 
gress shall have power. . . to regulate commerce with 
foreign nations and among the several States and with 
the Indian tribes.’ (Sec. 8, Art. 1.) 

“When anything is desired it is readily asserted that 
the commerce clause is broad enough and elastic enough 
to permit any action by Congress that would relieve un- 
fortunate conditions among the people. Unquestionably, 
it will be agreed that if Congress has jurisdiction and 
authority over the subject of woman and child labor, the 
power must be found in the clause of the Constitution 
cited; and if it cannot be found in that power, Congress 
has no authority or jurisdiction in the matter. The sub- 
ject is governed by either the commerce clause of the Con- 
stitution or the police power of the States. The power 
to regulate commerce between the States and the police 
power of the States, that so often come in conflict be- 
tween the States and nation, are not only separate and 
distinct powers, but must be exercised separately over 
the proper subject of the power for the purpose for which 
each power was created. 

Scope of Police Power. 


“Under the police power, the State cannot regulate 
interstate commerce; and under the commerce clause of 
the Constitution, Congress cannot interfere with the lives, 
health, property, good order, or morals of the State and 


its citizens. The police power of the State is a broad and 
extremely important power—a power to make all laws 
necessary and proper in the judgment of the Legislature 
for the good of the State and its citizens. The police 
power is embraced in what Chief Justice Marshall, in 
Gibbons v. Ogden (9 Wheat., 1), calls ‘that immense 
mass of legislation which can be most advantageously 
exercised by the State, and over which the national au- 
thorities cannot assume supervision or control. ... In 
recognition of this fundamental principle, we have fre- 
quently decided that the police power of the States was 
not surrendered when the Constitution conferred upon 
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Congress the general power to regulate commerce with 
foreign nations and between the several States.” 

The report then takes up a number of decisions of 
the United States Supreme Court, including several of 
the so-called antitrust cases, and concludes as follows: 

“Tt seems to be the unanimous judgment of the 
courts, whose opinion must prevail, that, under the Con- 
stitution, Congress is powerless to prevent a monopoly 
in manufacture, or control or regulate a manufacturer 
of products for interstate commerce shipment or the busi- 
ness or business matters of such manufacturer, agricul- 
ture, horticulture, stock raising, domestic fisheries, min- 
ing, or any other branch of human industry, or interfere 
with good order or public morals, lives, health, or prop- 
erty of citizens of the States (except in exceptional cases 
where jurisdiction is ceded by the States to the United 
States or an officer of the United States is interfered 
with in the discharge of some governmental duty, &c.), 
or limit or restrict the right to acquire, control, or dispose 
of property, or regulate the price at which property can 
be bought or sold, or make criminal the aims, purposes, 
and intent of persons in the acquisition and control of 
property. 
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No Jurisdiction Over Labor. 


“Therefore, it plainly follows that Congress cannot 
even exercise any jurisdiction or authority over women 
and children employed in the manufacture of products 
for interstate commerce shipment; and certainly it will 
not be claimed by the foremost advocate of a central- 
ized government that Congress can exercise jurisdiction 
or authority over women and children engaged in the 
manufacture of products for intrastate shipment. 

“The fact is when the product is manufactured it is 
not known whether the same will be interstate commerce 
or intrastate commerce. It is not extreme or ridiculous 
to say that it would be just as logical and correct to 
argue that Congress can regulate the age, color, sex, man- 
ner of dress, hight and size of employees and fix their 
hours of labor, as to contend that Congress can .exercise 
jurisdiction over the subject of woman and child labor. 

“The jurisdiction and authority over the subject of 
woman and child labor certainly fall under the police 
power of the States, and not under the commercial power 
of Congress. The suggestion contained in the resolution 
shows how rapidly we are drifting in thought from our 
constitutional moorings. Undoubtedly it is the earnest 
wish of all who desire the prosperity of the nation that 
the proper line should always be drawn between pow- 
er of the States and the power of the nation. Cer- 
tainly there is no warrant in the Constitution for the 
thought or suggestion that Congress can exercise juris- 
diction and authority over the subject of woman and 
child labor. If those performing such labor are abused, 
and conditions are such that the same should be im- 
proved, it rests for the States to act. The failure of the 
States to act will not justify unconstitutional action by 
Congress. 


“Unquestionably Congress has the power to inves- 
tigate conditions, ascertain facts, and report upon any 
subject. In the opinion of your committee, there is no 
question as to the entire want of power on the part of 
Congress to exercise jurisdiction and authority over the 
subject of woman and child labor. 


“In fact, it is not a debatable question. It would 
be a reflection upon the intelligence of Congress so to 
legislate. It would be casting an unwelcome burden upon 
the Supreme Court so to legislate. The agitation of sucb 
legislation produces an uneasy feeling among the people 
and confuses the average mind as to the power of Con- 
gress and the power of the States. The lives, health and 
property of the women and children engaged in labor 
are exclusively within the power of the States, originally 
and always belonging to the States, not surrendered by 
them to Congress. Such is the emphatic language of the 
Supreme Court. If a question of good order and morals, 
it is the same. The argument has long since been made 
by others, and the committee cannot add to it. The as- 
sertion of such power by Congress would destroy every 
vestige of State authority, obliterate State lines, nullify 
the great work of the framers of the Constitution, and 
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Jeave the State governments mere matters of form, de- 
void of power, and ought to more than satisfy the fond- 
est dreams of those favoring centralization of power. 


Wise Division of Power, 


“The National Government is too weak to undertake 
the exercise of the police power of the States. In a 
short time this great nation would be worse than a ship 
in midocean, in a great storm, without a rudder or com- 
pass. The division of power was wise and beneficial. 
Time, study and experience approve it, and we should 
not attempt in an unconstitutional way the destruction 
of the substructure of our Government. If, then, these 
two great powers of police and commerce are separate 
and independent, the power of the States sovereign, 
where is the authority for saying that Congress can 
invade and impair that power entire and independent in 
the States? The right and power of both the States and 
nation must be respected and upheld. 

“The committee is of the opinion that Congress has 
no jurisdiction or authority over the subject of woman 
and child labor, and has no authority to suppress any 
abuses of such labor or ameliorate conditions surrounding 
the employment of such laborers.” 

The effect of this decision will be to put an end to the 
agitation in the House for legislation on this subject and, 
as the Senate can gain nothing by passing a measure 
foredoomed to failure, it is believed the movement will 
be abandoned, at least so far as this Congress is con- 


cerned. w.L.c. 
hom ----- 


Shipbuilding Under the Subsidy Bill. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 12, 1907.—Commis- 
sioner of Navigation Chamberlain has compiled an in- 
teresting statement showing the probable effect of the 
enactment of the pending shipment bill upon the shipbuild- 
ing industry of the country. The general impression 
throughout the country appears to be that the abandon- 
ment of the cargo subsidy feature of the measure has 
rendered it of little further interest to the shipyards and 
that the subventions which it provides would go either 
to existing steamship lines or to lines to be equipped 
with vessels already constructed. This impression, ac- 
cording to Mr. Chamberlain, is wholly erroneous, and the 
figures which he submits will be examined by shipbuild- 
ers and subcontractors in all lines with much interest. 


New Vessels Required. 


The full equipment of the mail steamship lines pro- 
vided for by the bill, according to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
figures, would involve the expenditure of more than 
$32,000,000 in the construction of approximately 26 ves- 
sels, ranging from 6000 to 12,000 gross tons each. The 
proposed lines thus equipped would provide the complete 
fortnightly service contemplated by the bill, but even 
should the service be executed on a monthly basis only 
for the first year,-no less than 12 vessels would be re- 
quired. It is estimated that the 26 vessels referred to 
would aggregate 216,000 tons, which at an average cost 
of $150 per ton would aggregate $32,400,000. Twelve 
vessels for a monthly service would involve a propor- 
tionate expenditure. 

The proposed line from ports on the Atlantic Coast to 
Brazil on 16-knot vessels receiving a subvention of $600,- 
000 per annum, according to Mr. Chamberlain, would re- 
quire five ships of 8000 tons each, or an aggregate of 40,- 
000 tons. The line from Atlantic ports to the Argentine, 
employing 16-knot vessels drawing $800,000 per annum, 
would require six vessels of 8000 tons each, or an aggre- 
gate of 48,000 tons. There is a stipulation in the bill that a 
vessel receiving compensation for mail service pursuant 
to contract on a voyage on the Argentine route shall not 
also receive compensation on the route to Brazil. 

The third line authorized by the bill, between the ports 
on the Gulf of Mexico to the Isthmus of Panama by 14- 
knot vessels at a compensation of $150,000 a year would 
require two vessels, but suitable ships are already in 
existence, and this route, therefore, would not add to 
the shipbuilding requirements of the measure. 

The line from ports on the Pacific Coast to Peru, Chile, 
&c., by 16-knot vessels at a compensation of $600,000 per 
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annum would call for six new vessels of 6000 tuns each, 

or 36,000 tons. This line would connect Pacific Coast 

ports with the Isthmus of Panama, as well as with the 

principal ports on the west coast of South America. 
Lines to the Orient.‘ 

One of the most important lines in the bill is that 
projected to run from ports on the Pacific Coast via 
Hawaii to Japan, China and the Philippines, employing 
16-knot vessels receiving an annual compensation of 
$700,000. It is generally understood, however, that 
one of the existing steamship lines would supply three 
of the five vessels required for this service, leaving two 
steamships of 12,000 tons each to be provided, or an 
aggregate of 24,000 tons. The line from Pacific Coast 
ports direct to Japan, China and the Philippines by 16- 
knot vessels drawing $700,000 per annum would require 
not less than six 10,000-ton ships, or an aggregate of 
60,900 tons. There are no vessels available for this 
service, and Mr. Chamberlain regards his estimate of 
the requirements as decidedly conservative. 

The line authorized by the bill, running from Pacific 
Coast ports via Hawaii and the Samoan Islands to 
Australasia on 16-knot vessels, will require three ships 
for the proposed service, but as a line is now operating 
two vessels on this route it is calculated that one addi- 
tional vessel of 8000 tons would complete the equipment 
for a service once in three weeks at a compensation of 
$200,000 per annum in addition to that now paid the 
existing line under the mail contract law of 1891. 

Summarizing these conclusions, Mr. Chamberlain pre- 
sents the following table: 





Individual Aggregate 

Service. Vessels. tonnage. tonnage. 
DT cas acne a see 6 04. 60605 5 8,000 40.000 
Argentina ..... 3 iain: © 8,000 48,000 
IE Sted S54 06s 6 0d KAN a veee - ~ ' wedi 
a! kk 6 6,000 36,000 
Orient via Hawaii.. 2 12,000 24,000 
Ce I oh wank eeree wes 6 10,000 60,000 
Australasia .. bpiwiad dos 1 8,000 8,000 
RN g's ake x 26 . 216,000 


In preparing these figures Mr. Chamberlain has made 
a careful investigation of the condition and present serv- 
ice of all vessels that might be available for the projected 
lines, and has reached the conclusion that, aside from 
those already running. on lines that would probably 
avail themselves of the proposed subventions, there are 
no ships in existence that would comply with the require- 
ments. Even should a vesse) here and there be with- 
drawn from the coatswise trade, which is now in a fairly 
flourishing condition, other vessels would require to be 
built immediately to fill the gaps thus created. Mr. 
Chamberlain has also been careful in estimating the.ton- 
nage of the ships required not to place it above that of 
vessels now performing similar service. In conclusion, he 
states with much emphasis that the pending bill is dis- 
tinctly a measure calculated to greatly stimulate the 
shipbuilding industry and, in his opinion, the facilities 
of existing shipyards would be taxed for several years 
to meet all the new contract requirements, in addition to 
the coastwise and naval construction that, of course, 
would require to be taken care of while these vessels for 
the foreign trade were in process of building. 

The friends of the pending bill are negotiating with 
the House leaders for recognition to call it up within the 
next week or 10 days. As it has already passed the 
Senate it will become a law if it goes through the House 
before the final adjournment on March 4, as the Senate 
will promptly concur in all the House amendments. 

W. L. C. 
a 

For the year ending June 30, 1906, the New York 
Subway carried 137,919,682 passengers, while the aggre- 
gate carried by the elevated and surface lines was but 
23,684,957 less than the aggregate carried by these lines 
in the year ending June 30, 1904, the last fiscal year be- 
fore the Subway began operation. In other words, com- 
paring the year 1906 with 1904, the aggregate paid fares 
on elevated, surface and Subway lines increased by 
114,234,675, which is about three-fourths the ultimate 
capacity of the present Subway. It is evident that the 
existing systems will be greatly overcrowded before ad- 
ditional subways can be completed. 
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New Publications. 


Boiler Waters: Scale, Corrosion, Foaming. By Wil- 
liam Wallace Christie, Mem. A. S. M. E., Consulting 
Engineer. Pages, 235; illustrations, 77. Cloth. Price, 
$3. Publisher, D. Van Nostrand Company, New York. 
Since it has become appreciated that most troubles 

with boilers are due to the water used, there has been 

more attention paid to means for: providing pure soft 
water for boiler feeding. The author in his preface to 
this work states that the relative value of one boiler to 
another may, in many cases, be measured by its scale 
forming prospensity with a given water. Purify this 
water and all boilers come much nearer a uniform value 
per unit of heating surface. The softening of water for 
use in steam boilers is a practice which has grown re- 
markably in the last decade. Much credit is due to the 

Railway Master Mechanics’ Association for the real prog- 

ress which has been made in water softening for locomo- 

tives, and the same line of work is now receiving a 

greater amount of attention from manufacturers and 

industrial corporations. An intelligent understanding of 
the faults of the water supplies as usually found, and 
manners for correcting them is the essential to the great- 
est success in boiler operations. It is the aim of this 
book to furnish just such information. After explaining 
the causes of boiler scale, corrosion and foaming, it indi- 
cates how to remedy the evils by getting at the source. 
For instance, it is shown just which of the impurities in 
water are injurious or disadvantageous, and then how to 
get rid of them. The functions, advantages and use of 
feed water heaters and economizers in connection with 
boilers is treated in a chapter by itself, which points out 
the often underestimated importance of this class of ap- 

paratus. A special interest attaches to the book, as a 

whole, inasmuch as it is a pioneer on a subject which 

is of intimate moment to all users of steam boilers. 


The Peabody Atlas: Coal Mines and Coal Railways. 
By A. Bement. Published by Peabody Coal Company, 
Cloth, 18 x 21 in. Price, $5. ¢ 


This volume contains much valuable information and 
interesting data relative to the bituminous mining indus- 
tries of the Central West. It is embellished with numer- 
ous colored maps marking the coal areas of this section, 
upon which is shown the location of individual mining 
properties, together with their relative outputs. Dia- 
grammatic scales are given, showing the increase of coal 
production in the United States since 1830 compared with 
the increase in population, and the average consumption 
of coal in tons per annum for each person in the United 
States for the same period. There are also interesting 
chapters containing chemical, geological and engineering 
data that are of undoubted value to mine operators, con- 
sumers and those interested in mechanical problems con- 
nected with power producing plants. A chapter devoted 
to smokeless furnaces and smoke suppression is liberally 
illustrated with photographs and _ sectional drawings 
of boilers and furnaces designed to show the latest ap- 
proved methods of economical fuel consumption, and the 
devices best adapted to secure these results. Altogether, 
the work is one which should appeal to those interested 
in the subjects which it covers. 


Chicago. 


Concrete Factories, a Series of Papers on the Uses of 
Cement and Concrete in the Construction of Indus- 
trial Plants, compiled by Robert W. Lesley, Assoc. 
Mem. A. SC. E. and editor of Cement Age. Illus- 
trated; 152 pages. Cloth. Price, $1. Published by 
Bruce & Banning, New York. 

This book offers in condensed form a complete review 
of the principles underlying reinforced concrete construc- 
tion in a way to be easily understood by the layman, as 
well as the engineer. It contains the report of the Sub- 
committee on Tests, the report of the United States Ad- 
visory Board on Fuels and Structural Materials, the only 
translation of the French rules on reinforced concrete, 
which have just been issued by the Ministry of Public 
Works in France, and a number of profusely illustrated 
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articles showing methods of reinforced concrete construc- 
tion, including all the well-known reinforcing systems. 
A very concise description of the many concrete 
reinforcing systems now on the market is contained in a 
chapter by Walter Mueller on “ Reinforced Concrete Con- 
struction.” and one by B. A. Trege on “Concrete in 
Factory Construction” reviews the work that has been 
done with concrete in the construction of industrial plants 
during the first few years. The book also contains “A 
Surface Finish for Concrete,” by Henry H. Quimby, A. 8. 
C. E., and a symposium of articles on the use of concrete 
in constructional work by Emile G. Perrot, C. A. P. 
Turner, E. P. Goodrich, J. R. Worcester, Dean & Main, 
Leonard C. Mason, B. 8. Larned, Chester J. Hogue, J. 
G. Ellendt and A. E. Lindau, and other authorities. 
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Self-Propelled Vehicles. A practical treatise on all 
forms of automobiles, by Jamés E. Homans, A. M. 
Publishers, Theo. Audel & Co., 63 Fifth avenue, New 
York. Sixth revised edition entirely rewritten, Pages, 
598; illustrations and diagrams, over 500. Price, $2. 
The transition of the automobile from the experi- 

mental to the commercial stage and the radical changes 

which have taken place during its development have been 
so rapid that it has been necessary to continually revise 
this work. It is now in its sixth edition, although the 
first appeared in 1902. The purpose of the book is to 
acquaint the vehicle owner, operator and repairer with 
the construction and operation of automobiles by clear 
explanations of the principles governing design, so that 
he may master their intricacies, at least to the extent of 
knowing how to properly care for and repair them. In 
general theoretical matters important only to designers 
and builders are avoided where possible, and all but the 
practical has been eliminated. The gasoline vehicle being 
the typical automobile is given the most space. One 
particularly valuable chapter on “Gas Engine Manage- 
ment” covers virtually all the difficulties liable to occur 
under service conditions. All the accessory parts of an 
automobile—carburetters, igniters, transmission gears, 

&e.—are fully explained by typical examples. Substan- 

tially, it is a textbook on the subject and deserving of 

recognition in that respect. 
—_-e—__—_ 


New York-New Jersey Bridges Recommended. 





The New York Interstate Bridge Commission has 
submitted a report to the Legislature of New York rec- 
ommending the construction of three bridges between 
New York and New Jersey. One of these, it thinks, 
should be somewhere between Fourteenth and Seventy- 
second streets, New York, and the two others should span 
the Kills, which flow between Staten Island and New 
Jersey. These bridges should be considered strictly as 
public highways and as works of public improvement, 
and the expense should be borne either by the States of 
New York and New Jersey or by the State of New Jer- 
sey and the City of New York in just proportion. The 
Commission believes that this is the only practical’ way 
of accomplishing the bridging of the Hudson. 

The report says that owing to the fact that the rep- 
resentatives of the State of New Jersey have not as yet 
signified to the New York Commission their agreement 
on any act to be passed by the Legislature of that State 
providing for the appointment of such a joint commis- 
sion as is referred to in the organic authority of the 
Commission, the New York Commissioners are unable at 
present to recommend to the New York Legislature any 
appropriate legislation to be recommended by it, but 
promise to do so at the earliest possible moment. 


———_~>--e—__—_— 


Milliken Bros., Incorporated, 11 Broadway, New York, 
with works on Staten Island, started February 11 on 
rolling 20-in. wide plates made in grooved rolls, which 
they state are the widest grooved rolled plates ever made 
for structural purposes. The product proved entirely sat- 
isfactory, equal to universal mill plates. Arrangements 
have been made to roll such plates as wide as 24 in., but 
this width has not yet been undertaken. 
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W. A. Thomas has been elected president and C. G. 
Thomas secretary and treasurer of the Niles Iron & 
Sheet Company, Niles, Ohio. 





J. W. Duntley,. president of the Chicago Pneumatic 
Tool Company, returned from Europe last week. A. W. 
Maconachie, a director of the English branch of the Chi- 
cago Pneumatic Tool Company, came with Mr. 
Duntley. 


over 


At the annual meeting of the Niles-Bement-Pond Com- 
pany, New York, held last week, James P. McKinney was 
elected a director to succeed William S. McKinney, and 
George T. Reiss was elected a director to succeed Gordon 
Shillito. The other directors were re-elected. Frederick 
Mueller, formerly head of the construction and drafting 
departments of the Singer Mfg. Company at Elizabeth- 
port, N. J., and an inventor of many machines used in 
the manufacture of sewing machines, has severed his 
connection with that company and has become consulting 
engineer of the Niles-Bement-Pond Company, being lo- 
cated at the Pratt & Whitney Works, Hartford, Conn. 


At the annual meeting of the Pratt & Whitney Com- 
pany, Hartford, Conn., F. G. Echols was elected a director, 
succeeding Francis Pratt. The other directors were re- 
elected. 

J. M. Lambert, formerly superintendent of the plant 
of the Underwood Typewriter Company and recently con- 
nected with the Frevert Machinery Company, New York, 
has been made superintendent of the plant of the EB. L. 
Watrous Mfg. Company, Des Moines, Iowa, manufacturer 
of stamped steel hardware. Mr. Lambert left New York 
this week to take up his new duties. 


S. A. Carson, formerly with the H. C. Frick Coke 
Company, but more recently with McKeefrey & Co., Lee- 
tonia, Ohio, has resigned to take charge of the coke de- 
partment of the Iron City Coal & Coke Company, Wabash 
Building, Pittsburgh. 


M. Woolsey Campau, who for several years has been 
in the machinery business at Detroit, Mich., has ac- 
cepted a position with the C. C. Wormer Machinery 
Company of that city and will represent the company 
principally in Michigan, making specialties of steam 
plant machinery and machine tools. 


O. A. Stranahan, who recently resigned as sales man- 
ager for the Allis-Chalmers Company at Milawukee, has 
acquired an interest in the Electric Installation Company, 
Chicago. He has been elected a director of the company 
and will take an active part in its affairs. 


W. G. Starkweather has resigned his connection with 
the Allis-Chalmers Company, Milwaukee, as assistant to 
the superintendent of construction in the steam engine 
department, to accept a position as mechanical engineer 
with the Hawley Down Draft Furnace Company, Chi-. 
cago. 

The American Steam Gauge & Valve Mfg. Company, 
208-220 Camden street, Boston, Mass., announces that its 
Eastern representative, R. M. Turner, has been appointed 
manager of its publicity department. C. H. Mosher, who 
has had several years’ selling experience in a similar line, 
has been appointed to succeed Mr. Turner as Eastern 
representative. 

C. W. Owen has been appointed general sales agent of 
the Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Company, with office at 
Bristol, Va.-Tenn., succeeding Guy Darst, resigned. 


J. E. Galvin, Jr., manager of the Franklin, Pa., plant 
of the American Steel Foundries, has resigned to accept 
the position of vice-president of the newly organized Ohio 
Steel Foundry Company, which will erect a foundry at 
Lima, Ohio, for the manufacture of steel castings. 

S. N. D. North, who has been in Berlin for some 
weeks as a member of the tariff commission appointed to 
confer with representatives of the German government, 
arrived in New York February 9. 


Miss A. B. Chute, who has been assistant manager of 


the Enterprise Boiler Company, Youngstown, Ohio, has 
resigned and returned to her home in Cleveland. She is 
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a mechanical engineer and a member of the American 
Boiler Manufacturers’ Association. She was connected 
with the Enterprise Boiler Company for four years. 

BE. F. Daxman, formerly manager of the Derry Coal & 
Coke Company, Latrobe, Pa., has been appointed general 
manager of the coal and coke properties in western Penn- 
sylvania and West Virginia belonging to the Central Iron 
& Steel Company, Harrisburg, Pa. 

J. M. Van Harlinger, formerly manager of, sales for 
the Atlanta, Ga., District for the Carnegie Steel Company, 
has resigned, and F. A. Dilworth, formerly salesman in 
the Pittsburgh District office, has been appointed to suc- 
ceed him. 

Oo 


Labor Notes. 

The Pennsylvania Engineering Works, New Castle, 
Pa., has made an agreement with its shop boiler makers 
which is the same as it was last year, except that on 
January 1 wages were increased 1 cent per hour. The 
agreement provides that nine hours shall constitute a 
day’s work in the shop; overtime on contract work to be 
paid time and one-half and double time on holidays, but 
all repairs on the company’s work to be paid single time. 
All the men who went out January 15 will be reinstated, 
as far as the work in the shop will permit, and no new 
men will be employed until all the old men have had an 
opportunity to return to work. The same company has 
also made an agreement with its boiler makers on outside 
construction, by which wages have been advanced from 
39 cents to 45 cents per hour, and the working day fixed at 
eight hours. This agreement is for a year and is to be- 
come operative after the work now under construction is 
finished. 

The Pittsburgh Valve, Foundry & Construction Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa., has signed an agreement with its 
molders for a nine-hour day with a minimum wage of 
$3.40 per day. 


An interstate convention of the Internationa] Associa- 
tion of Machinists has been called, to meet in Pittsburgh 
March 11. Invitations have been extended to all locals 
within 200 miles of Pittsburgh. Among important ques- 
tions to be discussed will be the contemplated demand 
of the machinists of the Pittsburgh District May 1. A 
minimum wage rate of 40 cents an hour, a 50-hr. week, 
an increase of 10 per cent. for all machinists receiving 
over 40 cents per hour and 10 per cent. increase for all 
specialists may be asked. 


Skilled mechanics at the Shenango and Greer works 
of the American Sheet & Tin Plate Company at New 
Castle, Pa., have demanded an increase in wages. The 
men making the demand include plumbers, pipe fitters 
and pot makers. Laborers employed at these works re- 
cently received an advance of 10 cents a day. 


————_—_~<>-o______—_ 


The Pheenix Horse Shoe Company, according to an 
announcement just made, has passed by purchase under 
the control of a syndicate composed of J. W. Kiser, J. 
B. Gorgan, W. T. Kelley and Darius Miller of Chicago, 
and Judge E. H. Gary, chairman of the United States 
Steel Corporation. Mr. Kiser will be elected president 
of the company shortly and Mr. Kelley will become a 
member of the Board of Directors. The company has 
two plants, each comprising rolling mills and horseshoe 
factories. One plant is located at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
and the other at Joliet, II]. The Poughkeepsie plant was 
built in 1873 and the Joliet plant in 1893. 


Gilbert J. Rugg, one of the founders of the firm of 
Witherby, Rugg & Richardson, manufacturers of wood- 
working machinery, Worcester, Mass., died in that city 
February 7, aged 70 years. He was actively engaged in 
manufacturing for 50 years, retiring three years ago, 
when the business was purchased by the Hobbs Mfg. Com- 
pany. 
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Pig Iron Production 
Decreasing. 


The Loss Confined to Steel Works, Merchant 
Furnaces Gaining Slightly. 


The pig iron statistics for January give little promise 
of production overtaking consumption in the near future. 
The coke and anthracite furnaces produced less iron than 
in December, or 2,205, 007 gross tons as against 2,235,306. 
Notwithstanding that three new furnaces of modern ¢a- 
pacity were blown in Josephine in Pennsylvania, Toledo 
No. 2 in Ohio, and Federal in Illinois, and that the total 
of furnaces blown in was nine, the losses were greater 
than the gains, 11 furnaces being blown out last month. 
Furthermore, inability to get sufficient coke interfered 
with production in several districts, so that the active 
capacity on February 1, which is rated largely according 
to performance in the preceding month, was 492,359 tons 
a week for 317 furnaces, as against 507,332 tons a week 
for 319 furnaces active on January 1. It is noteworthy 
that the steel works furnaces fell off about 39,000 tons 
from the December record. As the total falling off is 
about 30,000 tons, it would appear that the merchant fur- 

aces made a slight gain upon their December output. 
The following table gives the production of the coke and 
anthracite furnaces in January, as compared with the 
four months preceding: 
Monthly Pig Iron Production—Gross Tons. 


September. October. November. December. January. 
(30 days) (31 days) (30 days) (31 days) (31 days) 


New York.... 140,105 139,868 134,902 134,393 136,057 
New Jersey.. 34,849 32,297 34,697 33,057 34,323 


Lehigh Valley 50,946 51,224 49,636 52,868 58,930 
Schuylkill Val. 48,245 50,375 57,649 62,741 62,118 
Lower Susque- 

hanna and 

Lebanon Val. 63,968 65,231 62,016 61,481 58,101 
Pittsburgh Dis. 460,903 567,662 509,211 525,312 505,514 
Shenango Val. 138,848 150,019 155,698 172,604 171,830 
West. Penn.. 98,237 116,588 116,732 124,007 122,641 
Md., Va. and . 

Kentucky .. 78,654 89,280 86,841 85,520 87,919 
Wheeling Dis. 102,364 112,022 126,796 128,294 102,158 
Mahoning Val. 149,635 186,983 187,261 187,577 196,426 
Central and 

North. Ohio. 152,730 149,339 173,444 162,930 172,031 
Hocking Valley 

and Hanging 

Rock ...... $1,888 33,753 85,690 35,509 81,911 
ill.,Mich.,Minn., 

Wis., Mo. and 

ND: dis. tuna b 244,403 264,966 265,893 290,281 283,934 
Alabama .... 132,554 148,254 150,506 139,432 145,233 
Tennessee, No. 

Caro., Texas 

and Georgia. 438,148 43,947 40,093 39,309 36,481 


Totals . ..1,970, 962 2,196, 808 : 2 187 665 2: 235, 306 2, 205, 607 

To the above amount about 36,000 tons is to be added 

for the output of charcoal iron, that being about the rate 
of its production in 1906. 

Production of Steel Companies.—Returns from all the 
plants of the United States Steel Corporation, the Cam- 
bria, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Lackawanna, Wheeling, 
Republic, Jones & Laughlin, La Belle, Bethlehem, Calu- 
met and Colorado companies show the following totals of 
products month by month. We present also separately 
monthly figures of the production of spiegeleisen and fer- 
romanganese, which is included in the total: 

Production of Steel Companies.—Gross Tons. 


Spiegeleisen and 
-——Pig.—Total production.——, ferromanganese. 








1905. 1906. 1907. 1906. 1907. 
January ...... 1,129,042 1,358,015 1,406,397 26,305 21,477 
February .....1,027,937 1,226,760 ...... 26,988 
ee 1,282,255. 1,400,805  ...... 23,595 
 . Siew re Bie 0 RS 28,054 
MERY §. . ss dn gee eee” ape A wee 29,447 
ee 1,149,404 1,203,437 ...... 22,737 
By. nd is SERRE (Ae Ol ee wee 20,153 
August ....... 1,186,050 1,237,485 ...... 18,327 
September ...1,262,033 1,264,380  ...... 24,078 
October ......1,370,980 1,452,200 . ...... 23,517 
November ....1,334,644 1,411,350  ...... 29,119 
December ....1,356,962 1,445,528 -...... 21,707 


Among furnaces blown in in January were Tidewater, 
in the Schuylkill Valley, one Palmerton in the Lehigh 
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Valley, one Duquesne in Allegheny County, Josephine in 
western Pennslyvania, one Paxton in the Lower Susque- 
hanna Valley, Alleghany in Virginia, one Central and 
Toledo No. 2 in northern Ohio and the new Federal in 
Illinois (February 1). 

Among furnaces blown out last month were two Eliza 
western Pennsylvania, one Paxton in the Lower Susque- 
hanna Valley, one Ashland in Kentucky, one Steubenville 
in the Wheeling District, one Columbus in Ohio, one Bay 
View in Wisconsin, Anna in the Mahoning Valley, one 
Sloss-Sheffield and one Bessemer in Alabama and one 
Dayton in Tennessee. 

The table below gives the active capacity per week on 
February 1 and January 1, of furnaces producing coke 
and anthracite iron: 

Coke and Anthracite Furnaces in Blast. 
Total —February 1.—, -——January 1.—, 











Location number Number Capacity Number Capacity 
of furnaces. of stacks. in blast. per week. in blast. per week. 
New York: 
PORDD 0.0% a0 + we 13 13 5,186 13 24,647 
Other New York...10 5 “BS 537 5 5,644 
New Jersey......+.:+- 8 8 7,574 8 7,304 
Spiegel .rccccecss> z 2 178 1 164 
Pennsylvania : 
Lehigh Valley.....23 18 12,453 18 11,767 
Spiegel ......... 3 2 854 2 469 
Schiylkill Valley...13 13 14,021 13 14,483 
BES ox ocd es ae 1 1 560 0 0 
Low. Susquehanna .8 5 5,473 5 5,684 
ee 1 1 641 1 693 
Lebanon Valley.... 9 9 6,789 10 7,511 
ey re 1 1 520 0 0 
Pittsburgh District.43 40 106,822 41 117,903 
IE in 6 i hatin 2 2 1,155 2 1,799 
Shenango Valley...20 19 38,801 19 89,551 
West Penn........ 25 21 28,834 20 28,007 
i, 8 3 7,504 4 8,232 
a ee Tee 1 1 535 0 0 
Wheeling District. ...14 11 22,568 12 26,369 
Ohio : 
Mahoning Valley. ..18 17 42,784 18 45,164 
Central and North- 
ern and Michigan.21 20 40,439 19 89,918 
Hocking Valley and . 
Hanging Rock. ..12 12 7,509 12 8,193 
ES i hese ous¥a va 23 22 48,123 21 45,406 
SE sch ena deus 1 1 861 1 889 
ee 1 1 1,248 1 1,253 
WO es sven eee 5 4 4,119 5 5,232 
ee es 1 1 525 1 861 
I es ak spiité.0 » 5 5 8,726 4 7,238 
I ak Sado areld we 0 0 0 1 628 
The South: 
Pere 14 . 9,526 13 8,923 
Kentucky ........ 7 3 2,257 4 2,597 
RIGROMER os cee ss 46 28 31,997 30 31,519 
Tennessee ........ 18 12 7,336 13 8,344 
Georgia and Texas. 3 2 904 2 940 
TOI. 6 cei ss 384 317 492,359 319 507,332 


The active capacity in coke and anthracite iron fluc- 
tuated as follows in the past five years: 


Capacity Capacity 

Per week. Per week. 
Webruary” Bs soos cas 0% 492,359 EE Rates ts) @tbemes 272,301 
January 1, 1907...... 507,397 SA aad ock os ah a OM 336,107 
December 1, 1906... .513,860 MO Rice 5655 ceased 368,244 
Movember Jee ccise es 500,580 DRED. Bas s.ccns veh ad 337,257 
SRO Bh. 6 CN ids es 469,665 ER ak ad's cha 6.0 308,751 
September 1......... 441,426 WUNUOGET Ze. ect ewae 273,692 
pa ee ee Pee 449,908 January 1, 1904...... 185,636 
OU Bids fle o nedd wb 58 460,570 December 1, 1903....244,156 
Pe Dn ys ot WC EN e's 472,622 OU Din ba bine wae 273,715 
Se Bin wi asbechaves 484,031 a 353,142 
CE 86 'e'o's C6 CHEK ED 484,240 September 1......... 360,197 
ILS A cin-5' care, aveihia 479,737 NE Bik 's sic et ba ee 353,681 
POORLY = 1. ce ncscs 482,156 el ess eawe skate’ 384,825 
January 1, 1906..... 463,673 UNO Aa e's o's. ob eccewe 388,178 
December 1, 1905....475,814 ie VOR ey ee 373,496 
November 1......... 460,449 DOE Dido tatestaseact 386,215 
NN? Bak cashews 445,468 MON. Rs ain 56 4504 e th 347,424 
September 1......... 412,563 PORERRTY Tec wsciccces 335,239 
BU Bivviee sn ieee 410,088 January 1, 1903...... 346,073 
Te ee 408,617 December 1, 1902... ..336,617 
a 443,092 ry 330,110 
SN Bea tens 6 3404 452,031 CE Bieta s ences’ 337,837 
BOE Mis ois v'dic a ¢ duis 439,564 September 1......... 328,243 
SENS, Bisa 's.s «0-000 8ns 403,157 Ps Eee 328,745 
Penreaty 2... ccccces 405,792 (ee a 
January 1, 1905...... 377,879 OS ee 337,492 
December 1, 1904... .357,846 PC sew ciobnaen 337,627 
November 1......«<. 334,249 Be Mimics » kee «es 331,140 
COUNNNe 2k kaccadssr 319,249 ME, Fhisigis oa bonnes 316,039 
September 1......... 291,573 February 1.......... 325,440 
Buea 2.3). se aoe 246,092 January 1, 1902...... 291,992 
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NEWS OF THE WORKS. 


Iron and Steel. 


Bay View Furnace No. 1 of the Illinois Steel Company, at 
Milwaukee, Wis., was blown out January 28. 


Or the increase of $250,000 recently made in the capital 
stock of the United Steel Company. Canton, Ohio, about $150,- 
000 was spent last year on improvements and the balance will 
be held in the treasury for such purposes as the directors may 
authorize in the future. The company does not contemplate im 
provements this year, except of a minor nature. 


W. A. Thomas bas been elected president of the Niles Iron 
& Sheet Company, Niles, Ohio, and C. G. Thomas secretary and 
treasurer. The company reports a most prosperous year, and 
far ahead of the previous year. 


The Lebanon Valley Iron Company, Lebanon, Pa., has elected 
these directors: Eli Attwood, H. H. Light, Simon P. Light, W. 
S. Davis, 8S. L. Light, J. Warren Light, Lebanon, Pa., and W. W. 
Light and George D. Horst, Reading. H. H. Light was re-elected 
president. 


Henry Disston & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa., operating the 
Keystone Saw, Tool, Steel & File Works, has filed plans for a 
new building, 50 x 150 ft., of steel construction, which is to be 
used for a 9-in. bar mill. 


The Shelby Iron Company’s charcoal furnace at Shelby, Ala., 
will be blown in this week. There is a marked demand for char- 
ecoul iron. Several coke furnaces in the same district that have 
been undergoing repairs are ready to be blown in. 


General Machinery. 


At a recent meeting of the directors of the Union Machine 
Company, Zanesville, Ohio, John C. Saner retired from the 
directorate and presidency and E. R. Meyer was elected presi- 
dent in his place. 


The B. F. Sturtevant Company, Boston, Mass., has recently 
received orders for its new type of high pressure rotary blowers 
from the General Fire Extinguisher Company, Atlanta, Ga. ; 
Rivett Lathe Company, Brighton, Mass.; Wayne Agricultural 
Works, Goldsboro, N. C.; J. B. Clark Mfg. Company, Rockford, 
Ill.; New York Continental Jewel Filtration Company, New 
York ; Winchester Repeating Arms Company, New Haven, Conn. ; 
Salem Glass Company, Salem, N. J.; Eastern Chemical Company, 
Boston, Mass. Mechanical draft apparatus: Jacob Ruppert 
Brewery, New York; Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Company, Cleve 
land, Ohio; Leominster Button Company, Leominster, Mass. ; 
Saquoit Silk Mfg. Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; John L. Roper 
Lumber Company, Oriental, N. C.; Barber Asphalt Paving Com- 
pany, Nyack, N. Y.; Fels & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Worcester 
Gas Light Company, Worcester, Mass.; Crane Company, New 
York ; Michigan Copper Mining Company, Keweenaw Bay, Mich. 
Among large plants now being equipped with the Sturtevant 
system of heating and ventilating are Reeves & Co., Columbus, 
Ind.; National Tube Company, McKeesport, Pa.; Graton & 
Knight Mfg. Company, Worcester, Mass. ; Canadian Pacific Rail 
way Company, Toronto Junction, Ont.; the coal washer of the 
Jefferson & Clearfield Coal & Iron Company, Ernest, Indiana 
County, Pa. 


The American Machine Mfg. Company, Detroit, Mich., has in- 
creased its capital stock from $60,000 to $100,000. 


The Amsler Iingineering Company, Pittsburgh, has recently 
completed contracts as follows: Open hearth furnace for Mack- 
intosh-Hemphil! & Co., Pittsburgh, continuous heating furnace at 
Franklin, Pa., 13 air reversing valves for various steel and glass 
plants, several glass furnaces, eight gas producers in Indiana, 
Kentucky, Ohio and Pennsylvania. The company has booked 
four large concrete buildings, two large producer gas power 
plants, several hot blast stoves and other smaller contracts. 
Two branch offices have been recently opened, one in the Fisher 
Building, Chicago, lll:, in charge of E. G. Fisher, and one in 
the Grand Opera House Building, Cincinnati, Ohio, in charge of 
M. W. Anderson. Its business has increased so rapidly in 
these sections that these branch offices were opened to give bet- 
ter service to its patrons in the territory adjacent to these cities. 


The Illinois Bolt, Nut & Forging Works, Chicago, recently in- 
corporated, has let the contract for the building of a new plant, 
which will be located at Thirty-fifth street and Ashland avenue, 
which it is expected will be ready for operation by April 1. 
The plant will be operated by electricity, and the greater part of 
the machinery equipment has already been purchased. At a 
recent meeting of the stockholders the following officers were 
elected: P. H. Joyce, president; Lloyd J. Smith, vice-president ; 
M. L. Hunt, secretary and treasurer. 


The ownership and management of the Union Iron Works, 
Bangor, Maine, machinist, founder and builder of mill machin- 
ery, has been changed by the purchase of a controlling interest 
in the stock by Harold Hinckley, formerly of Bangor and more 
recently of Milwaukee, Wis. A radical change in the officers has 
resulted. I'red W. Ayer is the new presifient; Harold Hinckley, 
treasurer; Charles A. Watters, general manager; and these offi- 
cers with Fred R. Ayer, Stanley P. Dennett, Nathaniel Lord and 
Walter I.. Morse constitute the Board of Directors. Mr. Wat- 
ters was the general manager under the old management. 
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Fay & Scott, Dexter, Maine, manufacturers of machine tools, 
will rebuild that part of their plant recently damaged by fire, 
but not until spring, temporary repairs sufficing until that time. 
The new building will be of reinforced concrete. It will need 
no new equipment. The newspaper reports of the fire were 
greatly exaggerated. The loss was about $4000, fully covered 
by insurance, and was confined to the casting cleaning and pol- 
ishing department. There was no shutdown excepting for a 
few days in this one department. 

The George J. Meyer Company. Milwaukee, Wis., manufac- 
turer of brewery machinery, has purchased the plant and good- 
will of the Davis Brothers Mfg. Company at 576-584 Clinton 
street for $35,000. The plant has a frontage of 110 ft. on Clin- 
ton street and 150 ft. on Barclay street, and the purchase in- 
cludes all machinery and fixtures. The Meyer company has 
heretofore occupied leased quarters at Lake and Clinton streets. 
Plans for an addition to the Davis Plant, to cost $25,000, are 
already under way and when completed the company will em- 
ploy upward of 150 men 


The Berlin Construction Company, Berlin, Conn., has re- 
ceived a contract for building an extension to the fan shop of 
the Green Fuel Economizer Company, at Matteawan, N. Y., 
which will enable it to more than double its present output. A 
shop has also been put up exclusively for manufacturing the new 
patent Green steam and hot water heating coil. The pressure 
of business in these lines and also in the manufacture of fuel 
economizers has compelled the Green Fuel Economizer Company 
to acquire for building purposes several acres of land adjacent 
to the present property. 


The Alliance Machine Company, Alliance, Ohio, manufacturer 
of rolling mill machinery, has increased its capital to $500,000, 
and contemplate making some large extensions to its plant. This 
company has recently re-elected officers as follows: W. H. Purcell, 
president and general manager; W. J. Finnerty, vice-president ; 
M. 8S. Milbourn, treasurer: G. W. Shem, secretary and engineer. 
Directors were also elected consisting of J. C. Cromwell, J. E. 
Schwab, W. J. Fennerty, G. W. Shem, W. H. Purcell and M. 8S. 
Milbourn. 

Power Plant Equipment. 


The Washington Water Company, Spokane, Wash., will erect 
a steam power plant to cost about $800,000. The engineers in 
charge of this work are W. S. Barstow & Co., 56 Pine street, 
New York. 

The Newcomerstown Electric Light, Heat & Power Com- 
pany, Newcomerstown, Ohio, has been incorporated, with a 
capital stock of $25,000, and is erecting a new plant on the 
premises of the Novelty Brick & Coal Company, with which the 
new organization is closely connected. 


The Denison Light & Power Company, Denison, Texas, is 
planning improvements to its gas and electric plant that will 
cost in the aggregate $50,000. It is proposed to sell three 133- 
cycle dynamos, now in use, belted to reciprocal engines and hav- 
ing a total capacity of 520 kw., and to replace these units with 
three direct connected 60-cycle machines, with a total capacity 
of 750 kw. It is also proposed to add one bench of retorts to 
the present gas plant capacity. Though the plans outlined may 
in a measure be modified, the general line of improvements con- 
templated will be carried ont. 


J. R. Gemmill, proprietor of the Sharpsville Boiler Works, 
Sharpsville, Pa., has disposed of the plant and good will to 
P. C. Reed, W. HE. Shipley, F. W. King and W. C. Rumbaugh. 
The new owners took possession on February 1, and will incor- 
porate with a capital stock of $15,000. P. C. Reed will be 
president; W. E. Shipley, vice-president and general manager; 
Ff. W. King, secretary and treasurer. 


The Prescott Mfg. Company, Germantown, Philadelphia, will 
take over the plant of the Prescott Turbine Engine Company 
and will spend several thousand dollars in purchasing new ma- 
chinery to equip the plant for the manufacture of turbine en- 
gines. Rowland Croskey is president; James C. Prescott, vice- 
president ; H. C. Potts, secretary, and William R. Taylor, treas- 
urer. Henry A. Prescott is general manager. 

Through its Mexican agents, G. & O. Braniff & Co., the West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., has received 
an order from the Compania Electrica e Irrigadora, Pachuca, 
Mexico, for four 1540-kw. generators, two 125-kw. exciter gen- 
erators and other apparatus for the new Elba generating station 
which wil! he used for generating additional power for Pachuca. 

Foundries. 


The Keeley Stove Company, Columbia, Pa., is enlarging its 


plant and making changes to enable it to more conveniently 
handle its work 


Phillips & McLaren, operating foundry and machine shops 
in Pittsburgh, have been dissolved and have been succeeded by 
a corporation known as the Phillips & McLaren Company, which 
will carry on the business. John McLaren is president and 
William J. Phillips is secretary and treasurer of the new 
corporation. 

The Kankakee Mfg. Company, Kankakee, IIl., manufacturer 
of furniture and other specialties, has just added a modernly 
equipped foundry to its plant. This department was added 
primarily to manufacture the M. A. Cook improved magazine 


feed hot water and steam boiler, but will also do general job 
bing foundry work. 
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Beckwith Bros. & Co., Westfield, Mass., manufacturers of 
piano legs, lyres, &c., have purchased the building known as 
the Massasoit Whip Company factory and will equip it with the 
most modern woodworking machinery. 


The Fort Pitt Malleable Iron Company, McKees Rocks, 
Pittsburgh, has completed an extension to its foundry, 100 ft. 
in length, and has a new 15-ton furnace under way. The-com- 
pany has decided to enlarge its finishing end to care for this 
new furnace by an addition of three annealing furnaces, and a 
further addition of 180 ft. will be made to the foundry in the 
near future. 

The Union Mfg. Company, New Britain, Conn., manufacturer 
of planes and chucks, is contemplating erecting an addition to 
its foundry, 90 x 120 ft., which will connect with the present 
foundry by a building 40 x 100 ft. and three stories. The addi- 
tion is entirely for increase in foundry facilities, and equip- 
ment and tools have already been arranged for. 


The Kennedy Valve Mfg. Company, Elmira, N. Y., has let 
a contract for the construction of its new brass foundry, 45 x 
300 ft., and power house, 48 x 75 ft. The buildings will be of 
structural steel and brick. The company has purchased a large 
part of the power house equipment, consisting of two 250-hp. 
Babcock & Wilcox boilers, a 200-kw. generator and 10 motors 
of from 15 to 60 hp. of Western Blectric make, and 300-hp. 
high speed Harrisburg engine, direct connected to generator. 
The three buildings which were contracted for in the summer, 
including an iron foundry and machine shop, 95 x 300 ft. 
each, and pattern shop and pattern storage building, 50 x 300 
ft., are completed and ready for the installation of the equip- 
ment, which will be made in as short time as possible. The 
plant will be equipped with an up to date heating system, te 
be installed by the General Fire Hxtinguisher Company, Provi 
dence, R. I. 


The National Radiator Company, manufacturer of hot water 
and steam radiators, Lebanon, Ind., has recently been incorpo- 
rated, with a capital stock of $30,000. It is the purpose of the 
new company to begin at once the building of a plant, which 
will consist of a foundry, 60 x 70 ft.; machine shop, 30 x 60 
ft., and other necessary auxiliary buildings. It is expected that 
the plant will be ready for operation some time in April. The 
officers elected are Geo. W. Norwood, president; T. Holland, 
vice-president; W. J. De Vol, treasurer; W. S. Ritchie, secre- 
tary and general manager. 


The Ohio Steel Foundry Company has been organized under 
the laws of the State of Ohio with a paid in capital of $400,000, 
and will erect a modern steel foundry at Lima, Ohio, for the 
manufacture of steel castings, with an initial capacity of 1000 
tons per month. The officials are: Harry Wight, formerly dis- 
trict superintendent of the American Steel Foundries at Sharon, 
Pa., president; J E. Galvin, Jr., of Franklin, Pa., vice-president, 
and John W. Kaufman of Columbus, Ohio, secretary and treas- 
urer. 


Bridges and Buildings. 


The Dubuque & Wisconsin Bridge Company has let the con- 
tract for a new 324-ft. steel span in the bridge spanning the 
Mississippi River at Dubuque, Iowa, to Bayne & Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. The work is now in progress. : 


The Southwestern Bridge Company, successor to the Bartlett 
Steel Company, manufacturer and contractor of metallic struc- 
tures, Joplin, Mo., has completed the erection of a new plant 
for the manufacture and erection of steel structural work, in- 
cluding bridges, buildings and other structures of like char- 
acter. Equipment has already been purchased and the plant is 
now about ready for operation. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad has authorized additions to its 
Jersey City terminal station which will cost approximately 
$300,000. These improvements will include the erection of a 
new building, 120 x 620 ft. 

The Columbus Structural Steel Company, Columbus, Ohio, 
is adding considerable new equipment to its plant, including 
riveting machines, a large new saw capable of operating on 24- 
in. I-beams and other large machines. The company is running 
its plant to full capacity and has recently turned down a large 
number of contracts on which it could not make required deliv- 
ery. The annual meeting of the company will be held on 
March 6, at which time the question of further extensions to the 
plant will come up for action. 


Motors and Small Engines. 


The Hubbard Motor Company, Middletown, Conn., manu- 
facturer of marine and stationary gasoline motors, which had 
planned to erect a new shop in that place, has abandoned the 
idea because it was found impossible to wait for the completion 
of such a building. Consequently, a factory in Middletown, 
known as the Doebler plant, has been purchased, and the com- 
pany is now moving to its new home. The building is equipped 
with power plant, shafting and machinery. The company may 
build an addition, but this is not definitely decided. The com- 
pany states that its requirements in the way of new machinery 
are not large at the present time. 

Fires. 


The plant of the Enterprise Stamping Company, McKees 
Rocks, Pa., was damaged $25,000 by fire February 1. 
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The roundhouse and machine shops of the Missouri & 
T.ouisiana Railroad at Bevier, Mo., were destroyed by fire Febru- 
ary 7. The loss is placed at $150,000. 


The boiler shop of J. J. Finnegan & Co., Atlanta, Ga., was 
burned February 4. 
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No. 5 Breaker of the Delaware & Hudson Company, at Par- 
sons, near Wilkes-Barre, Pa., was destroyed by fire February 7. 
The loss is estimated at $75,000. 


On February 7 a fire did $75,000 damage to the repair shop 
of the Montpelier & Wells River Railroad at Montpelier, Vt. 


The factory of the Boston & Lockport Block Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass., was burned last week, the loss being about $50,000. 


The building and patterns of the Smedley Pump Works, 
Dubuque. Iowa, were damaged $10,000 by fire February 6. 

The pumping station of the Grand Rapids Hydraulic Com- 
pany, Grand Rapids, Mich., was burned February 6, the loss 
being about $25,000. 

Hardware. 

The Duluth Corrugating & Roofng Company, Duluth, Minn., 
has increased its capital stock from $5000 to $10,000, for the 
purpose of equipping a new plant with modern machinery of 
greater capacity for the manufacture of corrugated iron steel 
ceilings, conductor pipe and a general line of sheet metal work. 
he recently elected officers are Herman Heinrichs, president 
and treasurer: M. J. McMartin, vice-president and general man- 
ager; T. J. Davis, secretary. 


The Bakery Display & Shipping Can Company has been in- 
corporated at Buffalo, N. Y., with a capital of $50,000, to man- 
ufacture a combined display and shipping can for bakers’ goods, 
the patents for which it controls. The company will erect a 
two-story factory, 60 x 100 ft., of concrete and steel construc- 
tion, equipping same with stamping machinery of special design, 
which will be operated by Niagara Falls power. 

The Hall Novelty Mfg. Company, maker of wire novelties and 
toys, Minneapolis, Minn., contemplates moving its plant to Rock 
Island, Ill. 


The Union Razor Company, Tidionte, Pa., intends erecting a 
new building in the spring which will about double the present 
manufacturing capacity. Business during 1906 was 50 per cent. 
in excess of that of any previous year. 


The plant of the G. M. Yost Mfg. Company, recently formed 
for the manufacture of a full line of machinists’ vises, with loca- 
tion at Mechanicsburg, Pa., is now in operation. The company 
has leased a building, 68 x 156 ft., which has been equipped with 
special machines and tools. The company also expects to start a 
foundry in the near future. 

The stockholders of the Wheeler & Wilson Mfg. Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn., manufacturer of sewing machines, met Jan 
uary 24 and formally voted to end the corporate existence of the 
company by ratifying the sale of the business to the Singer 
Mfg. Company: The Wheeler & Wilson plant will hereafter be 
known as Factory No. 10 of the Singer Mfg. Company. These 
directors were elected at the meeting: Douglas Alexander, 
Stamford, Conn.; E. H. Bennett, Bayonne, N. J.; George M. 
Eames, Bridgeport, Conn.; O. R. Graham, Elizabeth, N. J., and 
T. E. Hardenbergh, J. J. Sullivan and C. H. Liebert of New 
York City. This board will wind up the affairs of the Wheeler 
& Wilson Company, settling all debts and collecting the out- 
standing obligations. 

Miscellaneous. 


The Fore River Shipbuilding Company, Quincy, Mass., has 
been awarded the contract for the fifth steel freight steamer for 
the Atlantic & Birmingham Construction Company, to be deliv- 
ered within 11 months. This freighter is one of five, two of 
which have already been delivered by the Fore River Shipbuild- 
ing Company, which will run between New York and Brunswick. 
Ga. 

The Long Arm System Company, Cleveland, Ohio, whose 
principal business has been the manufacture of power doors 
for battleships, has now gone extensively into the manufacture 
of automobile parts. Owing to the addition the company has 
installed a large quantity of new machinery during the past 
year. 

The report that the plant of the Belle City Mfg. Company, 
Racine, Wis., was recently destroyed by fire is erroneous. There 
was no fire at the plant. 


The Delphos Mfg. Company, Delphos, Ohio, which recently 
succeeded to the business of the Delphos Can Company, is suc- 
cessfully operating its new galvanizing plant of 50 tons ca- 
pacity a day, and is turning out a fine grade of sheets. The 
company is also making eaves trough, conductor pipe, ridge roll, 
valley, miters, &c. 


The Electric Fittings Company, recently incorporated, will 
occupy the plant formerly used by the Morse Chain Company, 
Truemansburg, N. Y., where it will manufacture electric fit- 
tings, including switches, electric bells, floor buzzers, annun- 
ciators, new time clocks, &c., and a new electric bell in all sizes. 
The plant will be managed by Mr. Raymond of the Proctor- 
Raymond Company, formerly of Buffalo. W. P. Biggs of the 
Biggs Company, Truemansburg, is president; Arthur F. Stanley, 
vice-president ; R. J. Hunt, secretary, and HB. P. Bouton, treas- 
urer. 
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The Iron and Metal Trades 





The blast furnaces have not been working well lately 
and the output has not been as large as it should be. 
During January the production of Coke and Anthracite 
Pig Iron amounted to 2,205,407 gross tons, as compared 
with 2,235,306 tons in December, the production of the 


Steel Works stacks having been 1,406,397 and 1,445,528 


tons, respectively. The decrease in output was therefore 


due entirely to the latter. The Merchant furnaces held 


their own. It is interesting to note that three new stacks 


were added to their number during January, the Jo- 
sephine, Federal and second Toledo having made their 


first Iron in that month. We entered February with an 


active furnace capacity of 492,359 tons per week, as com- 
pared with 507,322 tons per week on January 1. 


Prices for spot Iron are lower in the South, and $21 
for No. 2 Foundry, Birmingham, has been done. The Pig 
Iron markets are quiet throughout the country, with lit- 
tle pressure to sell and very little anxiety to buy. 

The announcement has just been made that the con- 
tract for 38,000 tons of Water Pipe for New Orleans has 
been let on the basis of $33 per net ton for the 1907 and 
tHat the fears 


$32 for the 1908 delivery. This shows 


were not justified, that present high prices for material 
might cause the closing of contracts for next year’s part 
of the work to be postponed. 

In the Steel Rail trade an interesting event has been 
the sale, for export, of a lot of 50,000 tons of 80-lb. Rails, 
for delivery during the second half of this year. It is 
worthy of special mention that the price realized for 
these Rails nets the mill more than is being obtained 
for domestic business. There has also been sold for ship- 
ment to Bolivia one lot of 6000 tons. For the same rail- 
road there has been just placed more than 200 small 
Bridges, the total tonnage being estimated at between 


1800 and 2000 tons. 


From the Plate, Bar, Sheet, Tin Plate, Tube and 


Wire mills comes the story of a rush of specifications on 
old orders and of new orders. Among the larger con- 
tracts recently closed with Tube mills is one for 400 
miles of Pipe for the Southern Pacific, for a new oil line 


in California. 
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A Comparison of Prices. 


Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type, 
Declines in Italics. 


At date, one 


week, one month and one year previous. 


Feb. 13, Feb. 6, Jan. 9, Feb. 14, 
1907. 


PIG IRON, Per Gross Ton: 
Foundry No, 2, Standard, Phila- 


1907. 1907. 1906. 








A «casey eh ea 6 eae eee $26.00 $26.50 $25.50 $18.50 
Foundry No. 2, Southern, Cincin- 

ME Sc cewedey cud daenmeeds 26.00 26.00 26.00 16.75 
Foundry No. 2, Local, Chicago.. 25.50 25.2 25.50 19.00 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh.......... 22.85 23.35 18.35 
Gray Forge, Pittsburgh........ 22.25 23.35 18.35 
Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicago 27.00 27.00 27.00 20.00 

BILLETS, &c., Per Gross Ton: 

Bessemer Billets, Pittsburgh... 29.50 29.50 29.50 27.00 
Forging Billets, Pittsburgh... 36.00 36.00 36.50 32.00 
Open Hearth Billets, Phila..... 33.00 33.00 33.00 29.00 
Wire Rods, Pittsburgh......... 87.00 37.00 37.00 34.00 
Steel Rails, Heavy, Eastern Mill 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
OLD MATERIAL, Per Gross Ton: 

Steel Rails, Melting, Chicago... 18.00 18.00 18.00 15.00 
Steel Rails, Melting, Phila..... 18.75 18.75 18.75 17.25 
Iron Rails, Chicago........... 25.00 27.00 28.00 21.50 
fron Rails, Philadelphia....... 27.50 27.50 27.50 23.00 
Car Wheels, Chicago...... - we 293.50 24.50 25.00 19.00 
Car Wheels, Philadelphia...... 23.00 22.50 23.00 18.75 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Pittsburgh. . 18.00 18.25 19.00 16.00 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Chicago.... 16.00 16.00 17.00 13.50 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Philadelphia 18.50 18.50 18.50 16.50 
FINISHED IRON AND STEEL, 

Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Refined [ron Bars, Philadelphia. 1.93% 1.938% 1.88% 1.73% 
Common Iron Bars, Chicago.... 1.81% 1.81% 1.81% 1.75 
Common Iron Bars, Pittsburgh. 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.85 
Steel Bars, Tidewater, New York 1.74% 1.74% 1.74% 1.64% 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh......... 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.50 
Tank Plates, Tidewater, New York 1.84% 1.84% 1.84% 1.74% 
Tank Plates, Pittsburgh....... 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.60 
Beams, Tidewater, New York... 1.84% 1.84% 1.84% 1.84% 
Beams, Pitteburgh..........-:. 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 
Angles, Tidewater, New York... 1.84% 1.84% 1.84% 1.84% 
yp. ee 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 
Skelp, Grooved Steel,, Pittsburgh 1.85 1.80 1.65 1.57% 
Skelp, Sheared Steel, Pittsburgh. 1.95 1.90 1.70 1.60 

SHEETS, NAILS AND WIRE. 

Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents 
Sheets, No. 27, Pittsburgh..... 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.30 
Wire Nails, Pittsburgh......... 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.85 
Cut Nails, Pittsburgh......... 2.05 2.05 2.05 1.80 
Barb Wire, Galv., Pittsburgh... 2.45 2.45 2.45 2.30 
METALS, Per Pound Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents 
Lake Copper, New York.. 25.12% 25.00 24.25 17.87% 
a eee 7.00 7.00 6.80 6.10 
es BIOS bck ae cue sews 7.80 6.75 6.60 5.95 
eS, 6.30 6.30 6.30 5.40 
Pe rere ee 6.10 6.10 6.10 5.35 
EE as CA de neceus sme 42.40 42.50 41.55 36.60 
Antimony, Hallett, New York... 25.00 25.00 25.00 16.00 
Seen, INOW TOR n 6 66 ccweda vox 45.00 45.00 45.00 40.00 
Tin Plate, 100 lb., New York... $4.09 $4.09 $4.09 $3.69 

——_sa-oe— - 


Chicago. 

FISHER BUILDING, February 13, 1907.—(By Telegraph.) 

As a result of the absence of a decisive movement in 
either buying or price changes, no new features of impor- 
tance have been introduced into the Pig Iron market dur- 
ing the week. Interest so far as this market is concerned 
centers in Southern Irons, the holders of which are seem- 
ingly not so perfectly in accord as are the Northern Iron in- 
terests. What differences appear in the matter of quota- 
tions largely concern last half holdings, but up to the pres- 
ent time the degree of variance in quotations has been unim- 
portant. Each individual interest seems to be guided in its 
offerings by the amount of unsold tonnage it may yet have 
for disposal. Although large consumers still hold aloof, and 
manifest but little disposition to enter the market on prices 
now ruling, there is, on the other hand, a plentiful supply 
of smaller orders ranging from 200 to 500 tons mostly for 
second and third quarter delivery. The ruling price con- 
tinues to be $18.50, Birmingham, and though rumors of offer- 
ings shading this figure have been heard it is believed that 
no such sales have been made in this market. Prices on 
Northern Irons are firm,.and there is no disposition on the 
part of sellers to make concessions for any delivery through- 
out the year. In Finished Iron and Steel the most notable 
feature is the unprecedented demand for Plates, which shows 
no sign of abatement, and which has filled mill order books 
for months to come. The pressure for Structural Material. 
on the other hand, has a noticeably great decrease, and mills 
are taking the opportunity thus offered to increase their 
Billet making capacity. 

Pig Iron.—Any anticipation of a marked recession of 
prices that may have been inspired by the slightly easier tone 
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in Southern Lrons last week has apparently thus far failed 
of realization. There is, it is true, a disposition on the part 
of some furnace interests to be less exacting as to the differ- 
ences in prices heretofore maintained between delivery divi- 
sions, but $18.50 for No. 2 Foundry, Birmingham, for the 
last half, is still strongly held. Sellers affirm that this price 
represents the minimum in this market, at least for the 
period named, and if any shading is possible it is of slight 
extent. While the total volume of spot sales is somewhat 
lessened, there is nevertheless an amount of business of this 
sort moving that in the aggregate represents a fair tonnage, 
and recent sales at $23 Chicago, in lots from 200 to 500 tons 
are reported. The run of early delivery orders now in the 
market suggests buying of a filling-in character for the pur- 
pose of reinforcing first half stocks. A sale of 1000 tons of 
Gray Forge at $18, Birmingham, for last half is noted. The 
attitude of Northern furnaces, whose unsold tonnage is com- 
paratively small, is uncompromisingly strong, assuming as 
they do that the orders which will come to them in the regu- 
lar course of business will exhaust their unsold output for 
1907. They are accordingly holding firm at current quota- 
tions. Much complaint is heard on account of the inade- 
quacy of shipping facilities, which is still seriously interfer- 
ing with the movement of Iron from Southern yards. No 
buying on a large scale for deliveries through the second 
half has developed, and the general movement in future busi- 
ness is easier. Quotations for February and March ship- 


ments, f.o.b. Chicago, including the 45c. advance in freight 
rate on Southern Irons, effective March 3. are as follows 
$27.00 to $3i- 50 

26. . 


Lake Superior Charcoal 

Northern Coke Foundry, No. 

Northern Coke Foundry, No. * 

Northern Coke Foundry, N 

Northern Scotch, No. 1 

Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 

Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 

Southern Coke, No. 1 

Southern Coke, No. 

Southern No. 

Southern No. 

Southern Coke, No. 

Southern Coke, No. 

Southern Gray Forge 

Southern Mottled 

Malleable Bessemer 

Standard Bessemer 

Jackson Co. and Kentucky Silvery, 6 % 

Jackson Co. and Kentucky Silvery, 8 8 % 82.30 to 

Jackson Co. and Kentucky Silvery, 10 9 84.30 to 

Metals.—The demand holds steady, but purchases are 
confined to the immediate needs of the buyer. Movements 
characterizing the entire list are without significant feature. 
There are said to be no open stocks of Casting or Lake 
Copper, though the local supply is adequate to the current 
demand: We quote as follows: Casting Copper, 26%4c. to 
27c.; Lake, 27c. to 2714c., in car lots for prompt shipment ; 
small lots, 4c. to %c. higher; Pig Tin, car lots, 455¢c.; small 
lots, 46c.; Lead, Desilverized, 6.50c. to 6.60c., for 50-ton lots; 
Corroding, 7.25c. to 7.35c., for 50-ton lots; on car lots, 
2\%4c. per 100 lb. higher; Spelter, 6.90c.; Cookson’s Antimony, 
28toc., and other grades, 26%. to .27%4c.; Sheet Zinc is 
$8.40 ‘list, f.o.b. La Salle, in car lots of 600-lb. casks. On 
Old Metals we quote: Copper Wire, 214%4c.; Heavy Copper, 
20\%4c.; Copper Bottoms, 19%4c.; Copper Clips, 20c.; Red 
Brass, 19%c.; Red Brass Borings, 164%4c.; Yellow Brass, 
16c.; Yellow Brass Borings, 14%4e. 5 Light Brass, 13c.; Lead 
Pipe, 5.50c.; Tea Lead, 5c.; Zine, 5c.; Pewter, No. 1, 28c.; 
Tin Foil, 34c.; Block Tin Pipe, 27%c. 

(By Mail.) 


Billets and Rods.—Transactions in Rods are usually in 
small lots, and prices are unchanged. None of the larger 
interests have any considerable surplus to sell, and for small 
lots former quotations of $36 to $37 are still ruling. The 
movement of Forging Billets is of an ordinary character, 
and they are quoted at $38, with the usual advance accord- 
ing to size. 

Rails’ and Track Supplies.—Indications point to a 
somewhat lessened demand for Light Rails, though Western 
mills are well booked up on orders, and not in position to 
take business for prompt delivery. Prices have not been 
affected in this market, though slight shadings are reported 
elsewhere. A fair number of orders and inquiries are being 
received for Track Supplies, though no transactions of im- 
portance are noted. We quote as follows: Angle Bars, ac- 
companying Rail orders, 1907 delivery, 1.65c.; car lots, 
1.90c. to 1.95c.; Spikes, 2.40c, to 2.50c., according to deliv- 
ery; Track Bolts, 2.75c. to 2.85c., base, Square Nuts, and 
2.90c. to 3c., base, Hexagon Nuts. The store prices on 
Track Supplies range from 0.15c. to 0.20c. above mili 
prices, Light Rails, 30 to 45 Ib. sections, $33; 25-lb., $34; 
20-lb., $35; 16-lb., $36; 12-lb., $37, f.o.b. mill. Standard 
Sections, $28, f.o.b. mill, full freight to destination. 

Structural Material. have fallen off 
somewhat, and a part of mill capacities heretofore occupied 
on Shapes is now available for Billet making—a condition 
that should result in benefit to other finishing departments 
that are still crowded. Plans for the Corn Exchange Na- 
tional Bank Building, involving about 4500 tons of Struc- 
tural Material, are now in course of preparation, bids on 
which, it is expected, will be invited soon. The Joliet Bridge 
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«& lron Company has booked recent contracts for bridges and 
buildings, approximating 1000 tons of material. Prices from 
store are quoted without change at 2.05c. to 2.10c., and mill 
prices are as follows: Beams and Channels, 3 to 15 in., in- 
clusive, 1.8644c.; Angles, 3 to 6 in., 4-in. and heavier, 
1.8644c.; larger than 6 in. on one or both legs, 1.96%c. ; 
Beams, larger than 15 in., 1.964c.; Zees, 3 in. and over, 
1.8644c.; Tees, 3 in. and over, 1.91%4c., in addition to the 
usual extras for cutting to extra lengths, punching, coping, 
bending and other shop work. 

Plates.—The congested condition of mill order books has 
been afforded no relief, but has, if anything, been augmented 
by an increasing demand. Prompt deliveries are hard to get 
from any source, and prices, $2 to $5, above the regular quo- 
tation of 1.70c., Pittsburgh, are obtainable by mills in posi- 
tion to make shipment. We quote for future deliveries, as 
follows: Tank Plate, 4-in. and heavier, wider than 64 and 
up to 100 in. wide, inclusive, car lots, Chicago, 1.8644c. to 
2.064c. ; 3-16 in., 1.96%4c. to 2.1644c.; Nos. 7 and 8 gauge, 
2.01l4c. to 2.2144c.; No. 9, 2.1144c. to 2.31%4c.; Flange qual- 
ity, in widths up to 100 in., 1.96%44c. to 2.0644c., base, for 
%-in. and heavier, with the same advance for lighter weights ; 
Sketch Plates, Tank quality, 1.96%4c. to 2.16%c.; Flange 
quality, 2.0644c. Store prices on Plates are as follows: Tank 
Plate, 44-in. and heavier, up to 72 in. wide, 2.20c. to 2.30c.; 
from 72 to 96 in. wide, 2.30c. to 2.40c.; 3-16 in., up to 60 
in. wide, 2.30c. to 2.40c.; 72 in. wide, 2.55c. to 2.65e. ; No. 
8, up to 60 in. wide, 2.35c. to 2.45c.; Flange and Head qual- 
ity, 0.25c. extra. 

Sheets.—With dates of delivery receding farther and 
farther into the future, on account of the increasing volume 
of business, the status of the market as to prices is likely to 
remain unchanged for some time to come. On Black Sheets 
shipments are in most cases deferred eight weeks, and on 
Galvanized even twice that length of time. We quote, as 
follows: Blue Annealed, No. 10, 2.01%4c.; No. 12, 2.06%4c.; 
No. 14, 2.11%c.; No. 16, 2.21144c.; Box Annealed, Nos. 17 
to 21, 2.51%c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 2.56%4c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 
2.6144c.; No. 27, 2.6644c.; No. 28, 2.7644c.; No. 29, 2.86l4c. ; 
No. 30, 2.964%4c.; Galvanized Sheets, Nos. 10 to 14, 2.8114c.; 
Nos. 15 and 16, 3.0114c.; Nos. 17 to 21, 3.16%4c.; Nos. 22 
to 24, 3.3144c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 3.5144c.; No. 27, 3.71%4c.; 
No. 28, 8.91%6e. te 30, 4.4114c.; Sheets from store: Blue 
Annealed, No. 12, 2.30c.; No. 14, 2.35¢. ; No. 16, 2.45c.; 
Box Annealed, mad 18 to 21, 2.70c. ; Nos. 22 to 24, 2.75c.; 
No. 26, 2.80c.; No. 27, 2. 85e. : ‘No. 28, 95c.; No. 30, 3.35¢ 
Galvanized from store: Nos. 10 to 20, 3.3 30c. ‘to 3,35c. ; Nos. 
22 to 24, 3.55c. to 3.60c.; No. 26, 3.65c. to 3.70c.; No. 27, 
3.75¢c. to 3.95c.; No. 28, 4.10c.; No. 30, 4.65c. to 4.70ce. 

Bars.—A plentiful supply of specifications, tegether with 
the usual amount of new orders, furnishes steadiness to the 
market and a full measure of activity to the mills. No 
change either in Steel or Iron Bars is noted. Quotations are 
as follows: Iron Bars, 1.8144c. to 1.86%4c.; Steel Bars, 
1.764%4c., both half extras; Hoops, 2.16%4c., extras as per 
Hoop card; Bands, 1.76%c., as per Bar card, half extras: 
Soft Steel Angles and Shapes, 1.86%4c., half extras. Store 
prices are as follows: Bar Iron, 2.10c. to 2.25c.; Steel Bars, 
2c. to 2.10c.; Steel Bands, 2c., as per Bar card, ‘half extras ; 
Soft Steel Hoops, 2.35c. to 2.45c., full extras. 

Merchant Pipe.—The pressure on the mills for belated 
deliveries is unabated, and in view of the continued flow of 
orders it is unlikely that the present congestion will be re- 
lieved for weeks to come. The principal mills are already 
months behind with shipments. Discounts on car lots, Chi- 
cago, are as follows: Black Steel Pipe, 74.35 on the base 
sizes, % to 5 in., and Galvanized, 64.35. From store in 
small lots, Chicago jobbers now quote 7214 per cent. on 
Black Steel Pipe, % to 6 in. Iron Pipe is held in advance 
from four to five points above these prices. 

Boiler Tubes.—While Tube shipments are not so much 
deferred as Pipe, yet the demand is strong enough to prevent 
stock accumulation at the mills. Jobbers report a good de- 
mand from store stocks. Mill quotations are as follows on 
the base sizes: 2% to 5 in., in carload lots, Steel Tubes, 
65.35; Iron, 52.35: Seamless, 49.35; 2% in. and smaller, 
and lengths over 18 ft., and 2% in. and larger, and lengths 
over 22 ft., 10 per cent. extra. Store prices are as follows 

Iron. Seamless. 


1 to 1% in 85 42% 
Se  , Visth gahdincan «Fv f 85 35 


59 itm 42 
6 in. a larger 50 357 — 

aeceiaaed Steel.—An even steadiness of demand con- 
tinues that affords no ground for complaint. No changes as 
to price or other conditions are reported. Quotations are 
as follows: Planished or Smooth Finished Tire Steel, 
1.96%c.; Iron Finish, up to 1% x % in., 1.91%e.; Iron 
Finish, 14% x % in. and larger, 1.76%4c., base; Channels for 
solid rubber Tires, % to 1 in., 2.2644c., and 1-in. and larger, 
2.1644c.; Smooth Finished Machinery Steel, 2.16%4c.; Flat 
Sleigh Shoe, 1.7144c.; Concave and Convex Sleigh Shoe, 
2.06%c.; Cutter Shoe, 2.35c.; Toe Calk Steel, 2.81%4c.; 
Railroad Spring, 1.96%4c.; Crucible Tool Steel, 644c. to 8c., 
and still higher prices are asked on special grades. Shafting, 
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50 per cent. off in car lots and 45 per cent. in less than car 
lots, base territory. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—Hesitancy on the part of municipal- 
ities to enter the market at prevailing prices for anything 
more than necessary extension requirements is responsible 
for present quietness in Pipe. The only tonnage of this 
kind now in sight is an inquiry from Salt Lake City for 3000 
tons of Water Pipe, bids to open March 7. There is no 
change in prices, which are quoted as follows, per net ton: 
Water Pipe, 4-in., $38 to $39; 6 to 12 in., $37 to $38; 16-in. 
and up, $36 to $37, with $1 extra for Gas Pipe. 

Coke.—A brisk demand for spot delivery was precipi- 
tated by: recent storms that added to the much complained of 
ear shortage and seriously retarded shipments. The effects, 
however, were merely temporary, and though productive of 
inconvenience have no special significance. Prices ate un- 
changed. Connellsvilie 72-hr, Coke is quoted at $4.25 and 
$4.50 per car lots at the ovens; By-Product, $7.15, f.o.b. 
Chicago, prompt delivery. 

Old Material.—Depressing influences still control the 
Scrap market, and the general list is lower. .The big buyers 
are all well supplied, and offerings continue to exceed the 
demand. No signs of a reaction that would check the down- 
ward movement are yet in sight. The following quotations 
are on gross ton lots, f.o.b. Chicago: 


I nn din we dewnes O40 eWe 8h $25.00 to $26.00 
Old Steel Rails, 4 ft. and over........ 19.00 to 19.50 
Old Steel Rails, less than 4 ft........ 18.00 to 18.50 
Heavy Relaying Rails, subject to in- 

spection, 50 Ib. and under.......... 81.00 to 32.00 
ke 2.) 8 eT 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 16.00 to 16.50 
Frogs, Switches and Guards.......... 16.50 to 17.00 
, Uh sas on O04 aba dea che d've 12.50 to 13.00 


The following quotations are per net ton: 





i i. ica seeaenn 64.4008.005 $21.50 to $22.00 
Us Ere ree 26.50 to 27.00 
tn GU BE cc vcpteed éasecdes «+. 22.00 to 22.50 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought............. 15.50 to 16.00 
No. 2 Railroad Wrought............. 14.50 to 15.00 
eee 16.00 to 16.50 
Locomotive Tires, smooth............ 16.50 to 17.00 
a ee 12.50 to 13.00 
Rh one bn o 6 a6 ee aneees 11.00 to 11.50 
OU I esc ccccccccccsene 11.25 to 11.75 
Soft Steel Axle Turnings............ 11.25 to 11.75 
Machine Shop Turnings............. 11.25 to 11.75 
RS Seth dod icine ow.aie 0 SU Ou 9.00to 9.50 
TE, Dc cn ccecstsaccbeoes 9.00to 9.50 
DEP LGR ACas 604 ddEs ede saves ee 10.00 to 10.50 
i whine hdd enn Kip Cad waa e's ae 9.00 to 9.50 
No. 1 Boilers, cut to Sheets and Rings. 11.00to 11.50 
Be I ¢ CRA Son os che ccaucee 8.00 to 18.50 
Stove Plate and Light Cast Scrap..... 14.50 to 15.00 
HQTIFORG BEGIIOGING.. icc cc ccc ccccces 16.00 to 16.50 
Agricultural Malleable............... 15.00 to 16.00 
i ————q.7 se 
Cincinnati. 


FIFTH AND MAIN Sts., February 13, 1907.—( By Telegraph.) 


Pig Iron.—Appearances indicate that buying for the 
last half has quieted down somewhat, with considerably 
more interest manifested in Iron for nearby delivery. As a 
general proposition, however, the situation is practically un- 
changed, and quotations, as shown last week, still obtain. 
Reports are current regarding a vast improvement in the car 
situation in the South, and that shipments are coming for- 
ward in a fairly satisfactory manner. An investigation along 
this line shows that the facts in the case do not corroborate 
these reports, and that a very small percentage of the Iron is 
being moved from furnace yards. In addition to this, the 
sidings are all full 6f loaded cars awaiting shipment, so that 
it is nothing out of the ordinary for a shipment to be from 
80 to 40 days reaching this city from Birmingham. Spot 
prices, which practically cover through the first quarter, con- 
tinue to be well established at $23, Birmingham, 1800 tons 
for February and March delivery, having gone into Chicago 
territory at this figure, with no sales reported below. North- 
ern Iron is in strong demand, particularly for the last half, 
with High Silicon grades quite active. There are several 
inquiries from melters throughout the territory for 1000 
tens each, covering early delivery. Freight rates from the 
Hanging Rock District.to Cincinnati are $1.15, and from 
Birmingham $3.. We quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati : 


TO Pe eee $26.50 to $27.00 
ee 6 ohne oes ke bine 26.00 to 26.50 
I, PL, a ccc acc onceseee 25.50 to 26.00 
OE a ee 25.00 to 25.50 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ 26.50 to 27.00 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ 26.00 to 26.50 
Southern Coke, Gray Forge........... 23.00 to 23.50 
Southern Coke, Mottled.............. 22.00 to 22.50 
Ohio Silvery, 8 per cent. Silicon...... 81.15 to 31.65 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 1............ 26.65 to 27.15 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 2............ 26.15 to 26.65 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 3............ 25.65 to 26.15 


Car Wheel Irons. 


Standard Southern Car Wheel $29.00 to $29.50 
Lake Superior Car Wheel 27.50 to 28.00 


Coke.—The market is somewhat quieter but with prices 
holding firm and well established. We quote the best grades 
of Connellville and Virginia Foundry from $4 to $4.50, f.o.b. 
ovens. 
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Finished Iron and Steel.—The demand is strong and 
prices are well maintained. The mills are said to be well 
covered for months to come. We quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as 
follows: Iron Bars, in carload lots, 1.93c., with half extras; 
the same, in smaller lots, 2.10c., with full extras; Steel 
Bars, in carload lots, 1.73c., with half extras; the same, in 
smaller lots, 1.95c., with full extras; Base Angles, 1.83c., in 
ecarload lots; Beams and Channels, in carload lots, 1.83c.; 
Plates, %4-in. and heavier, 1.83c., in carload lots; in smaller 
lots, 2c.; Sheets, 16 gauge, in carload lots, 2.15c.; in smaller 
lots, 2.70c.; 14 gauge, in carload lots, 2.05c.; in smaller lots, 
2.60c.; Steel Tire, 1 x 4 in. or heavier, 1.93c., in carload 
lots. 


Old Material.—The demand appears to have eased up a 


little and the market is a shade more quiet. We quote 
dealers’ prices, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows: 
No. 1 R. R. Wrought, net ton......... $17.75 to $18.25 


Cast Borings, net ton 9.50 to 75 


Steel Turnings, net ton.............. 11.75 to 12.75 
No. 3 Cast Geram, met tom.c..sccess . 16.75 to 17.75 
Cae Be Bee ee Os cease toavees 26.75 to 27.75 
Old Iron Rails, gross ton............ 27.00 to 27.50 
Old Steel Rails, long, gross ton....... 19.25 to 20.25 
Relaying Rails, 56 lb. and up, gross ton 28.75 to 29.75 
Old Car Wheels, gross ton............ 22.75 to 23.25 
Low Phosphorus Scrap, gross ton..... 21.25 to 21.75 








Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., February 12, 1907. 


The market has had somewhat of a dull appearance dur- 
ing the past week or two, but prices show little or no change. 
There is probably a tendency to get away from the extreme 
high figures, particularly for spot deliveries, although there 
is no material increase in the supply, but, somehow or 
other, buyers manage to fill their requirements without pay- 
ing the extreme premiums which were exacted until recently. 
‘This is in a measure due to the steady supply of foreign 
Iron, and also, to some extent, to shipments from the South 
and West. Sales have been mostly for small tonnages, 
showing that consumers are getting better deliveries, and 
there has therefore been less necessity for additional pur- 
chases to help them out. As regards contracts for deliveries 
during the last half of the year, there is a feeling of in- 
difference on the part of both buyers and sellers. The high 
figures which are now quoted offer but little inducement for 
buyers to make contracts so far in advance; consequently 
they are assuming an observant rather than an aggressive 
attitude. On the part of sellers it may also be said that 
they see no use in trying to force business for which they 
have no immediate need, and as there are no evidences that 
prices will be lower they also are disposed to maintain a 
waiting attitude. Present conditions are good enough, and 
as there is nothing in sight to indicate any material change 
it is quite probable that the market will settle at something 
around to-day’s figures, subject, of course, to any unforeseen 
developments, favorable or the reverse. 


Pig Iron.—As already stated, the tonnage changing 
hands is less than it has been for a good many weeks, but 
that will make but little difference as long as consumption 
takes up everything that is available. This appears to be 
one of the probabilities, so that makers of Pig Iron are not 
likely to change their attitude, unless for reasons not now 
apparent. A good many sales have been made of small lots 
of Foundry Iron in carload to 100-ton lots; in Gray Forge 
of larger quantities, and of Basic in from 1000 to 5000 ton 
lots, when it can be had for delivery within the next 60 or 90 
days. Prices, of course, depend a great deal upon the cir- 
cumstances in each particular case. Spot lots of No. 2 Foun- 
dry bring about $26 to $26.50, and for the last half of the 
year $24 to $24.25. Basic Iron is more unsettled than al 
most any other grade, the scarcity for early delivery being 
almost greater than at any time during the past several 
months. Sales have been made at $24 for second quarter, but 
spot Iron would bring about $25. There is not much doing 
in this grade for the last half of the year, consumers having 
bought a considerable quantity some time ago, and are now 
inclined to wait until they can see a little further ahead, al- 
though $23 to $23.50, at furnace, is about what is asked for 
the third quarter. The fourth quarter seems to be neg- 
lected, but it is likely that something less than $23 might be 
done for that delivery. There is a good deal of Low Phos- 
phorus wanted, and business is likely to be closed for large 
lots, sellers quoting $27, furnace, with a probability that 
something will be done at about $26.50. The following quo- 
tations are a fair representation of prices for delivery on the 
dates named in eastern Pennsylvania and adjoining terri- 
tory: 

First Half 1907. 


|e eR er ed ee $26.00 to $26.50 
Standard Gray Forge.............e8. 22.50 to 23.25 
Ct ticiinvcbheaeeneaedsne ed renee 24.50 to 25.00 
ND. Ss a a onan ah 0S gue orb 0B aH 26.50 to 27.00 
DED sci dine sed 6am oh éboadeet 25.50 to 26.00 
Middlesbrough No. 3, on dock......... 22.50 to 23.00 
Ss ED 2h 6. at ow orgs a do 0 abe wala 25.00 to 25.25 





THE 


Last Half 1907. 

. $25.00 to $25.50 
23.75 to 24.50 
23.00 to 23.25 
22.00 to 22.50 
23.25 to 23.7 75 

LOW BROGPROTUS. 2025s cewertcesvsss 26.50 to 27.00 

Malleable 24.00 to 24.50 

Ferro Alloys.—Prices seem to be working toward lower 
figures, and considerably less than $70 is mentioned for 

Ierromanganese for shipment during the last half of the 
year. Spot lots and first half are quoted anywhere from 

$72 to $74 and Ferrosilicon, $108 to $112. 


Steel.—New business is rather slow, but consumption 
is maintained at its highest limits. Specifications are 
prompt, so that the mills have plenty of work and could 
continue two or three months more if necessary. Prices are 
unchanged, at $33 to $34 for Soft Steel and $36 to $40 for 
Forging Steel. 


No. 1 X Foundry 
No. 2 X Foundry 
Bes adn epee p 6 es 
Standard Gray Forge... 
Basic 


Plates.—There is a good demand, particularly for quick 
deliveries, but mills are still hampered by the delays in get- 
ting deliveries of Pig Iron and other raw materials. Speci- 
fications are somewhat urgent and the general situation is 
very favorable at unchanged prices, as follows: 

Part 
carload. 
Cents. 


2.18 
2.28 
2.584 
2.68% 
The following 


Extra per 
100 Ib. 


Carload. 
Cents. 
Tank, Bridge and Boat Steel.........2. 2.13% 
Flange or Boiler Steel. Sea 2. 23% 
Marine eeboee 53t2 
Locomotive Firebox Steel........... "2 63i% 
The above are base prices for 4-in. and heavier. 
extras apply: 


8-16- in. thick 

ree. 7 and 8, B. W. G 15 

No B. W. G ~ .25 

Plates over 100 10 ir .05 

Plates over 110 to 5 10 

Piates over 115 to 120 i 15 

Plates over 120 to 125 25 

Plates over 125 to 1: 50 

Plates over 13 

Structural Material.—There are no special features in 
this branch, although there is a good general demand which 
keeps the mills actively employed at 1.83%c. to 2c. for 


Beams, Angles and Channels, &c. 


Bars.—There is little of interest to report under this 
heading, the situation being in all respects unchanged. New 
business is fairly active, and specifications on old contracts 
are somewhat urgent, so that mills have plenty of work. 
Prices are steady at 1.93\4c. for Best Refined Iron and 
about the same for Steel Bars on prompt shipments. 


Sheets.—The demand is unusually active and mills have 
all they can do to meet the demand for prompt shipments. 
Prices, however, are unchanged, as follows, for mill ship- 
ments, and a tenth a a for small quantities: Nos. 
18 to 20, 2.80c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 2.90c.; Nos. 25 to 26, 3c.; 
No. 27, 3.10c., and No. 28, °3.20c. 


Old Material.—There is hardly any change in the 
situation. Prices appear to be maintained, but the demand is 
somewhat languid, and the market would not stand much 
pressure. Prices are considered high, but holders are not 
disposed to yield anything, so that bids and offers for de- 
liveries in buyers’ yards are about as follows: 

.75 to $19.00 


.50 to 
& 50 to 


Steel Crops and Rails 

No. 1 Steel Scrap 

Br PE, UN esas iw odes e se nee 
crea dnninin' wale ho eR .75 to 
ee ee EO, vc wnt se 31.00 to 
ST NL Ula's Sa hie aye db de 8% 27.00 to 
eee SON 3k kn Veblee ae obs ses 23.00 to 
Choice No. 1 R. R. Wrought 21.50 to 
No. 1 Yard Scrap -++.- 19.50 to 
Long and Short 18.50 to 
Machinery Scrap 

Wrought Iron Pipe 

No. 1 Forge Fire Scrap 

No. 2 Light 

Wrought Turnings 

EE SID. 850k wx 0.60e we bide vee Oe 

Stove Plate 

Cast Borings 

Grate Bars 


re) 
AS 


ee ee 

AP PAIABDNARDNW GOON HAs bo 
ASuasets ¢ ~1 

S2S2S285 € C a 


The business of ieee s Si Hitner’s Sons and the Kensing- 
ton Wrought Iron Plate Washer Company, both of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., was taken over February 1 by the Henry A. 
Hitner’s Sons Company, a new corporation, which will con, 
tinue the business at the same locations and along the same 
general lines, with improved facilities for handling the 
business of the several branches. Branch offices are located 
in New York, Baltimore, Md., and Eddystone, Pa. Joseph 
G. Hitner is president and general manager: Frederick M. 
Hitner, vice-president, and Charles K. Hibbs, secretary and 
treasurer. 

The firm of H. P. Miller & Co., Real Estate Trust Build- 
ing, Philadelphia, Pa., has been dissolved, to be succeeded by 
the firm of Miller, Foster & Co., who will act as selling 
agents for the Wilmington Iron Company’s refined merchant 
bar iron, and also carry on a general business in the pur- 
chasing and selling of iron and steel scrap, together with 
railroad and contractors’ equipment. ‘ 
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Pittsburgh. 


ParRK BurLpina, February 13, 1907.—( By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—Inquiries for Pig Iron are confined mostly to 
small lots, none of the large Steel interests being in the mar- 
ket at present as buyers. So far very little Standard Besse- 
mer or Malleable Bessemer Iron for delivery in last half of 
this year has been sold, and there will be a large tonnage 
for delivery in that period. The large Steel interests are 
strongly opposed to a price of $21 to $21.50 for Bessemer 
Iron for such delivery, and will hardly agree to take in any 
Iron at that price, which is regarded as excessively high. 
We quote Bessemer Iron for spot shipment at $23, or slightly 
less; for second quarter delivery, $22, and for last half of 
the year delivery, $21 to $21.50, Valley furnace. We note 
a sale of 1500 tons of Basic Iron for March and April de- 
livery at $22, Valley furnace. We quote Northern No. 2 
Foundry for prompt shipment at $24 to $25, Valley fur- 
nace; for second quarter delivery about $23, and for last 
half delivery, $22 or less, Valley furnace. We quote North- 
ern Forge Iron at $21.40, Valley furnace, or $22.25, Pitts- 
burgh. 


Steel.—New demand for Billets and Sheet and Tin Bars 
is light, but the market is firm. We quote Bessemer Billets 
at $29.50 to $30, and Open Hearth $31.50 to $32, Pitts- 
burgh. We quote Sheet and Tin Bars in random lengths at 
$30, f.o.b. mill, Pittsburgh or Youngstown. 


(By Mail.) 


The volume of business in Finished Iron and Steel, par- 


ticularly in Plates, Tubular goods, Iron and Steel Bars, 
Sheets, Tin Plates and Wire products, continues enormously 
heavy and should discredit the reports being circulated that 
the Iron trade is showing signs of a reaction. There never 
was a period in their history when the-mills making the 
above prodticts had as much tonnage on their books as they 
have at the present time, and the volume of new orders com- 
ing in is unusually large. Structural Steel, which was 
somewhat quiet in December and January, is showing more 
activity, and the tonnage entered so far this month shows 
a large increase over the corresponding period in the pre- 
vious two months. The demand for Tubular goods is simply 
unprecedented. The pressure is so great on the National 
Tube Company that it has decided to start up its Youngs- 
town mill. which has been idle for a year or longer. En- 
gagements of the Sheet and Tin Plate interests for the next 
three or four months are unusually heavy, and all of them 
are very much behind in deliveries. The only weak spot 
in the whole market is Scrap, the demand for which is quiet 
and prices are somewhat weak. There is a good inquiry for 
Bessemer, Basic and Foundry Iron for second quarter de- 
livery, and prices are reasonably firm. The supply of Besse- 
mer Iron for early delivery is larger than for some time, due 
to the fact that the large Steel interests, notably the Steel 
Corporation, have not been buying Bessemer Iron in the 
open market for some time. While prices of Bessemer Iron 
are somewhat easier the market is reasonably firm on the 
basis of $22 at Valley furnace for:second quarter and 
$21 to $21.50 for last half of the year delivery. It has been 
recognized for some time that prices of Pig Iron are dis- 
proportionately high, and a recession of $2 to $3 a ton on 
all grades, if it would come gradually, would be a benefit to 
the trade instead of an injury. The market on Pig Iron 
and some lines of Finished Iron and Steel has been out of 
joint for months, and a readjustment will have to come 
sooner or later. 


Ferromanganese.—There is some demand, and we quote 
foreign 80 per cent. for prompt delivery at $75 to $77, Pitts- 
burgh. For forward delivery prices are much lower, $70, 
Pittsburgh, having been quoted on large lots and declined. 
Opinion is divided as to the future of the market, some be- 
lieving that prices will be better, while others think that 
Ferro will be much lower for delivery in the summer months 
than it-is now. 


Muck Bar.—There has been an active inquiry for Muck 
Bar for some time, and the supply is very limited, most mak- 
ers needing their entire product in their own finishing mills. 
We note sales of 3500 to 4000 tons of Muck Bar, made from 
all Pig Iron, part of which was Eastern Bar, at $36.50 to 
$37, Pittsburgh. Prices on Bar made from part Scrap are 
much lower, and it is quoted at $32 to $33, Pittsburgh. 


Rods.—There is some inquiry for Rods, but the supply 
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for the open market is very limited, and high prices are rul- 
ing. We quote Bessemer Rods at $37 to $38, and Open 
Hearth about $39, Pittsburgh, for prompt delivery. For for- 
ward delivery, it is probable that somewhat lower prices 
would be named. 


Skelp.—The great activity in the Pipe trade is natu- 
rally causing an enormous demand for Skelp, all the mills 
being filled up with tonnage for some months ahead, and 
prices are very firm, while prompt deliveries are hard to ob- 
tain. We have again slightly advanced our prices, and quote, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh: Grooved Steel Skelp, 1.85c. to 1.90c.; 
Sheared Steel Skelp, 1.95c. to 2c.; Grooved Iron Skelp, 
2.10c. to 2.15¢.; Sheared Iron Skelp, 2.20c. to 2.25c. 


Steel Rails.—As noted last week, new tonnage being 
placed in Steel Rails has been disappointing for some time. 
The Carnegie Steel Company took orders in the past week 
for upward of 20,000 tons of Steam Rails and we note that 
a good deal of tonnage is being inquired for, but it material- 
izes very slowly. We quote Light Rails as follows: $33 
to $34 for 20 to 45 Ib.; $34 to $35 for 16-lb., and $35 to 
$36 for 12-lb., at mill, Angle Splice Bars are held at 1.65c., 
and Standard Section Rails at $28, at mill. 


Structural Material.—One of the largest shipments of 
Structural Steel that ever left Pittsburgh was sent out last 
week by the McClintic-Marshall Construction Company 
over the Lake Erie and Lake Shore roads to Hammond, 
Ind., consisting of 50 cars of fabricated material for the new 
Steel car plant being built there by the Standard Steel Car 
Company, the contract for the buildings, requiring about 
4000 tons, having been secured by the former company 
some time ago. The Fort Pitt Bridge Works has secured 
a contract from the Long Island Railroad for about 3500 
tons of bridge work, another from the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford for about 2500 tons; also a contract for a large 
amount of bridge work for the Central Railroad of New 
Jersey, and has recently finished a 4%4-mile extension to the 
Forest Hills Line of the Boston Elevated Railway and has 
further taken a contract from the same company for a large 
quantity of bridge material. Inquiries for Structural work 
are decidedly better, the tonnage entered by the shops in 
January having been heavier than in December. Prices are 
very firm and we quote: Beams and Channels, up to 15-in., 
1.70c.; over. 15-in., 1.80c.; Angles, 3 x 2 x % in. thick 
up to 6 x 6 in., 1.70c.; 8 x 8 and 7 x 3% in., 1.80c.; Zees, 
3-in. and larger, 1.70c.; Tees, 3-in. and larger, 1.75¢e. Under 
the Steel Bar card, Angles, Channels and Tees under 3-in. 
are 1.60c., base, for Bessemer and Open Hearth, subject 
to half extras on the Standard Steel Bar card. 


Plates.—The Carbon Steel Company is now rolling the 
acid Open Hearth Plates for an East River bridge, a con- 
tract for 15,000 tons having been taken some time ago. New 
tonnage is piling into the mills in enormous volume, and 
they seem to be getting further behind in deliveries. As 
high as 2.10c., Pittsburgh, is being quoted for Sheared 
Plates, Tank quality, and it is stated that some business has 
been entered at this price. The Carnegie Steel Company 
will not accept orders except for random delivery, and has 
its capacity sold up for six months or longer. There seems 
to be a shortage in Plate capacity, and it is not unlikely that 
one or two mills will be built in the Pittsburgh District 
within the next year. Prices are very firm, and we quote: 
Tank Plate, 14 in. thick, 614 in. up to 100 in. wide, 1.70c. 
to 1.80c., base, at mills, Pittsburgh. Extras over this price 


are as follows: 
Extra per 


100 Ib. 

Gauges lighter than 14-in. to and including 3-16-in. 

SY OE ee ae 
er Mico s,. 2s ci a. aed 6k se Oae eae 68 15 
SNM ee cilia od ces «6% bebe we 004 era's 02 25 
eee, Oe Dee £0 BIO Biss views rsccucvccsetes .05 
OE BOS er 10 
er cee Te Be Mi. cece ae ce reaecceaege 15 
i ee ON EMD MR gross ven deadevewnee’ 25 
ee SO a aa eraarer 50 
en ne saan vite oe 6s ce eS eh Oe ee 1.00 
All sketches (excepting straight taper Plates vary- 

ing not more than 4 in. in width at ends, nar- 

rowest end heing not less than 30 in.)........ 10 
ii oo. J SS rr geeee .20 
Boiler and Flange Steel Plates................. 10 
“A. BR. M. A.” and ordinary Firebox Steel Plates. .20 
i ras 5 ae sy baie Be a.e 6 ben 2.08 68 0 30 
pe SS POP eee eee ee ee 40 


Shell Grade of Steel is abandoned. 

TEkMS.—Net cash 30 days. For anticipated payments a maxi- 
mum discount may be allowed at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum 
and for a longer time than 30 days interest shall be charged at 
the same rate per annum. Invoices paid within 10 days from 
date thereof, discount of \% of 1 per cent. is allowable. Pacific 
Coast base, 1.60c.. f.o.b. Pittsburgh, with all rail tariff rate of 
freight to destination added, no reduction for rectangular shapes 
14 in. wide down to 6 in. of Tank, Ship or Bridge quality. 


Sheets.—New tonnage in both Black and Galvanized 
Sheets continues heavy, and the mills are not able to show 
any improvement in deliveries. Prices are very firm, and 
there is some talk of an advance in Black Sheets before 
long. We quote: Blue Annealed Sheets, No. 10 gauge and 
heavier. 1.85c.: Nos. 11 and 12, 1.90¢.: Nos. 13 and 14, 
1.95¢.: Nos. 15 and 16, 2.05¢.: Box Annealed. Nos. 17 to 
21, 2.35¢.; Nos, 22 to 24, 2.40c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 2.45c.: 
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No. 27, 2.50c.; No. 28, 2.60c.; No. 29, 2.75¢.: No. 30, 2.85¢. 
We quote Galvanized Sheets as follows: Nos. 10 and 11, 
2.65¢c.; Nos, 12 and 14, 2.75¢.; Nos. 15 and 16, 2.85¢.; Nos. 
17 to 21, 3e.; Nos. 22 and 24, 3.15c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 3.35c. ; 
No. 27, 3.55e.; No. 28, 3.75e.; No. 29, 4c.. and No, 30, 4.25¢. 
We quote No. 28 Gauge Painted Roofing Sheets at $1.85 per 
square, and Galvanized Roofing Sheets, No. 28 gauge, $3.25 
per square for 2-in. corrugations. These prices are for car- 
load lots, jobbers charging the usual advances. 

Hoops and Bands.—A fair amount of new tonnage is 
being placed right along in Hoops and Bands, but most large 
consumers covered their requirements some time ago and 
are now specifying liberally against these contracts. For 
reasonably prompt delivery premiums of $2 a ton are being 
paid for Steel Hoops and Bands. Official prices for in- 
definite delivery are as follows: Steel Hoops, 2c., and Bands 
for all purposes at 1.60c., base, half extras, as per Standard 
Steel car. These prices are for carload lots, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, plus full tariff rail rate to point of delivery, an ad- 
vance of $2 a ton being charged for less than carloads. 

Tin Plate.—The leading Tin Plate mills have a heavy 
tonnage on their books for first and second quarter deliv 
ery, and a good deal of business is being placed for third 
quarter delivery at a premium of 10c. a box. The supply 
of Tin Bars is fairly satisfactory, but is not as good yet as 
the mills that have to buy Bars in the open market would 
like to have it. It is understood that the engagements of 
the American Sheet & Tin Plate Company and leading in 
dependent mills for the next four or five months are ex- 
ceedingly heavy, and this, with high prices of Tin and Tin 
Bars, may possibly lead to an official advance in prices be- 
fore long, but as yet nothing official regarding this has been 
given out. We quote $3.90 per base box, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
for 14 x 20 100-lb. Cokes, terms 30 days, less 2 per cent. off 
for cash in 10 days, on which price a rebate of 5c. a box is 
allowed for carload and larger lots. 

Iron and Steel Bars.—A moderate tonnage is being 
placed in both Iron and Steel Bars, and with heavy specifica- 
tions on contracts the mills are making record breaking 
shipments, but are not catching up on deliveries to any great 
extent. Several of the leading Steel Bar interests have their 
product sold up to July 1 and are not disposed to enter 
business for specified delivery prior to that date. We quote 
Refined Iron Bars at 1.80c., Pitsburgh, and Steel Bars at 
1.60¢., base, half extras, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, these prices being 
for forward delivery. For prompt shipment premiums of $1 
and $2 a ton are asked. 

Railroad Spikes.—The demand for standard sizes—that 
is, 544 x 9-16 in.—is not quite as heavy as it was; but, on 
the smaller sizes, ranging from 2%4 x &% to 4 x % in. is very 
heavy, and the mills are much behind in deliveries. We 
quote standard sizes at $2.40 to $2.50, and the smaller sizes 
at $2.50 to $2.60 per 100 lb. For prompt shipment, $2.65 to 
$2.75 is quoted, but we are advised that none of the mills 
can make deliveries in less than 6 to 10 weeks. 

Merchant Steel.—Slightly better deliveries are being 
made by the mills, and specifications on contracts are coming 
in very liberally, shipments being unusually heavy. Prices 
are very firm, and we quote: Smooth Finished Machinery 
Steel, 1.85c. to 2c., depending on quality; Flat Sleigh Shoe, 
1.65c. to 1.75¢.; Cutter Shoe, 2.15c. to 2.20c.; Toe Calk Steel, 
2.10c. to 2.15¢c.; Railroad Spring Steel, 1.75c. to 1.80c.; Cru- 
cible Tool Steel, 6c. to 8c., for ordinary grades, and 10c. and 
upward for special grades. The demand for Shafting is re- 
ported active, and prices are fairly well maintained. We 
quote Cold Rolled Shafting at 50 per cent. off in carloads, 
and 45 per cent. in less than carloads, delivered in base terri- 
tory. 


Spelter.—The demand, especially for prompt shipment, is 
greater than the supply, fancy prices having been paid on 
small spot lots. We quote prime grades of Western for for- 
ward delivery at 6.75c., St. Louis, equal to 6.87l4c., Pitts- 
burgh. It is said that for spot 7c., St. Louis, and higher has 
been paid. 


Pipes and Tubes.—The demand for Pipe is simply enor- 
mous, and the mills are congested with tonnage. Among 
large contracts recently placed is one from the Southern 
Pacific Railroad for 400 miles of 8-in. Line Pipe for an oil 
line in California, and which was taken by the leading inter- 
est. The pressure has become so great that the National 
Tube Company is arranging to start up its Youngstown de- 
partment, which has been idle for more than a year. It is 
expected to have this plant running by March 1 or before, and 
it will give the National Tube Company an additional out- 
put of about 5000 tons of Tubular goods per month. Other 
large Pipe tonnage is pending, which will require thousands 
of tons of Plates, and which will likely be placed in a short 
time. The great scarcity and high prices being charged for 
Skelp lead some in the trade to believe that another advance 
in Pipe is not improbable. The extreme discount on Mer- 
chant sizes of Iron Pipe is 70 and 5 per cent. off for % to 6 
in., and on Steel Pipe, 76 and 5 per cent. off, for carload 
lots to the large trade. Official discounts on Steel Pipe, 
which are shaded about one point or more to the large trade, 
are as follows: 
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Merchant Pipe. 


Jobbers, carloads. 
Steel. 


Black. Galv. 


K to % i 


ouble extra strong, plain ends: 
gp SD RR ER at ee PTY 
Official discounts on Iron Pipe, which are shaded one 
point or more to the large trade, are as follows, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh : 
Standard Genuine Iron Pipe. 


Black. 
Per cent. 


Galvanized. 
Per cent. 
59 and 5 
52 and 5 

{ 44 and 5 

1 44 and 5 

7 to 12 in 49 and 5 


42 and 5 

49 and 5 

b ‘ 44 and 5 
Boiler Tubes.—In sympathy with Pipe, the demand for 
Boiler Tubes is extremely active, and the mills are full of 
work. As noted last week, the tonnage being placed in 
Boiler Tubes is heavier now than before the recent advance 

in prices was made. Discounts are as follows: 


Boiler Tubes. 


Iron and Steel Scrap.—The demand for Scrap does 
not show any improvement, and the tone of the market con- 
tinues weak. Teading consumers are pretty well filled up 
and are not in the mood for buying. The amount of Scrap 
pressing the market for sale is not large, but just now con- 
ditions seem to favor the buyer. We quote as follows, per 
gross ton, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, unless otherwise stated: Heavy 
Melting Scrap, $18 to $18.25, for Pittsburgh, Steubenville 
or Sharon delivery; Old Steel Rails, short pieces, for Open 
Hearth purposes, $18.25; Old Steel Rails, rerollers, $19.50 
to $20; Wrought Iron Turnings, $14.25; No. 1 Wrought 
Scrap, $19.50 to $19.75; No. 2 Wrought Scrap, $17.75 to 
$18. Bundled Sheet Scrap is held at about $16 to $16.25. 
Tin and Terne Plate Clippings are $18.50 to $19 per net 
ton. Low Phosphorous Melting Stock is held at about $22. 
Cast Iron Borings are $12.25; Old Car Wheels, $21.50 to 
$22; Steel Axles, $21.50. We can note sales of 6000 to 
8000 tons of Heavy Steel Melting Scrap at $18 for forward 
delivery and about $18.25 for reasonably prompt shipment. 
Also a sale of about 250 tons of Bundled Sheet Scrap at 
about $16, Pittsburgh. 


‘Coke.—Strictly Connellsville Furnace Coke for prompt 
delivery continues scarce and readily brings from $3.50 to 
$3.65 a ton at oven. We note sales of 75 to 100 cars for 
February shipment, most of it at the lower price. Connells- 
ville 72-hr. Foundry Coke continues to bring $4.25 to $4.50 
a ton at oven for prompt delivery. Grades of Coke made 
outside of the Connellsville region are offered at lower prices, 
The output continues heavy, the Upper and Lower Connells- 
ville regions having made last week about 410,000 tons. 


The Fort Pitt Bridge Works has leased 10 rooms, or 
nearly half of the fifth floor of the House Building, Smith- 
field and Water streets, Pittsburgh. The works of this 
company are at Canonsburg, Pa. 


—_~-e———_— 


Birmingham. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., February 10, 1907. 


Pig Iron.—The market the past week has been extremely 
quiet, only a limited number of sales having been made and 
these all. for small tonnage. One concern which sold 30,000 
tons in January reports sales of only about 500 tons during 
the week. Other producers refuse to give figures, but admit 
that at present the market is exceedingly dull. Business 
has been gradually dropping off for the past three weeks, 
though apparently there has been no change in price, as the 
same quotations are being made to-day for last half delivery 
as were in effect January 1. For nearby deliveries the 
prices have weakened, as was to have been expected on the 
improvement of the transportation situation, and are about 
the same as last week. The promises of the railroads to 
furnish sufficient cars to move the accumulation of Iron in 
the yards here before the advance in freight rates on March 
3 are not being compiled with. Cars are scarcer this week 
than at any time in the past month. That the railroads do 
not propose to lose any revenue through deferring the date 

‘ 
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on which the advance in freight was to go into effect is 
clearly shown by the new tariffs just issued and effective 
March 3. The rate of freight on Pig Iron and Cast Iron 
Pipe to Missouri River points is to be advanced 75c. per ton 
instead of the amount originally announced. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—No orders for large tonnage have been 
booked by the foundries in this district in the past week, but 
the demand from ‘small municipalities is still urgent, and 
the tonnage now being placed more than equals the produc- 
tion. Better prices, too, as a rule, are secured on this class 
of business than on larger contracts. On smaller sizes most 
of the foundries are more than three months behind on de- 
liveries. Quotations on Water Pipe remain unchanged and 
are approximately as follows per net ton: 4 to 6 in., $35; 
8 to 12 in., $33; over 12-in., average $30, with $1 per ton 
extra for Gas Pipe. 


Old Material.—Conditions in the Scrap market are far 
from satisfactory to the dealers. The demand the past week 
has been very limited, and there are no indications of an 
early improvement.. While prices on Wrought Scrap have 
been marked down about $1 per ton, this has not had the 
effect of moving the accumulation on the yards here. Heavy 
Melting Scrap is about the only thing that is moving, and 
the demand for this is much less urgent than at any time in 
the past several months. Quotations, while somewhat irreg- 
ular, are about as follows, per gross ton, f.o.b. cars here: 
ee seer $21.50 to $22.00 
19.00 to 19.50 

18.50 
20.00 
20.00 


Old Iron Rails...... 
Old Iron Axles. 

e.g hs oma bis Ue eee ees 
Ce CY Se ick poh ce ceeses cede 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought 

No. 2 Railroad Wrought 

No. 1 Country Wrought 15.00 to 
No. 2 Country Wrought 12.00 to 
Wrought Pipe and Flues...........-. 12.50 to 
Railroad Malleable 14.00 to 
No. 1 Steel 4 

No. 1 Machinery Cast 

Stove Pipe and Light Cast 

at. DOGO 6 now 0s 00s FECA wae ee KEE 


15.00 to 


15.50 
16.00 
12.50 

9.25 


A matter of much interest to the industrial part of Ala- 
bama is a bill just introduced in the State Legislature pro- 
hibiting the running of freight trains on Sunday. Every 
possible pressure is being brought to bear by the railroads 
and Iron and Coal companies to defeat the. measure, as it 
is only with the greatest difficulty that the business of this 
district is now being handled on the single tracked roads. 
The Governor and a majority of the Legislature were re- 
cent elected on an antirailroad ticket, and a number of rate 
laws have already been enacted which will work great hard- 
ships on the railroads of the State. 


—_——__»-- oe 


Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, February 12, 1907. 

Iron Ore.—lInquiries for spot Ore are still being made, 
but the available supply on the docks has been pretty well 
cleaned up, so that consumers are now having great trouble 
in finding any. The inquiries are especially numerous for 
Old Range Ores. Present indications are that about every- 
thing will be taken from the docks before the opening of 
navigation, and that the supplies of several kinds of Ore will 
be entirely exhausted at some of the furnaces before this 
season’s Ore reaches the docks. Dealers who have been sell- 
ing some spot Ore, but have no more to offer, declare that 
furnacemen who want any more Ore for shipment before 
navigation opens must pay a premium of at least 25c. a 
ton for it, and that it will be hard to pick up any even at 
the advanced price. Ore is moving fairly well from the 
docks, but the cold weather of the past two weeks has 
interfered with the movement somewhat. Few if any in- 
quiries for 1907 delivery have been made the past week. 
Nominal quotations at Lake Erie docks are as follows, per 
gross ton: Old Range Bessemer, $5: Mesaba Bessemer, 
$4.75: Old Range Non-Bessemer, $4.25: Mesaba Non-Besse- 
mer, $4; Siliceous Bessemer, $2.75; Siliceous Non-Bessemer, 
$2.50. 


Pig Iron.—Following the heavy buying movement for 
the second half, that subsided about two weeks ago, there 
has been scarcely an inquiry for last half Foundry Iron the 
past week. In spite of the inactivity prices remain firm, 
furnaces showing no inclination to do any shading on the 
present established price of $22, Valley furnace, for Northern 
Foundry No. 2 for last half delivery. Furnacemen declare 
that the furnaces are so well sold up for the last half that 
they are not anxious about disposing of the remainder of 
their output and for the same reason will hold firmly to the 
present prices. There is a large amount of tonnage yet to be 
placed by the foundries in this district, and those who have 
not yet bought will probably wait for awhile with the hope 
of finding the market a little lower. While there is a lull 
in the second half market there is quite a demand for North- 
ern Foundry No. 2 for prompt shipment and for the second 
quarter. A number of foundries had not covered to the full 
amount of their requirements and must now find some small 
lots of Iron to piece out. Some sales have been made for 
prompt shipment at $25 and $26. Furnaces are still holding 
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Basic Iron at $21, Valley furnace, but are making no sales 
and receiving no inquiries. Furnacemen say that Steel mak- 
ers refuse to buy Basic Iron at the present prices and that 
Billets must go up or Basic Iron down before they can 
hope to make any sales of importance. The Bessemer Iron 
market is also quiet, few inquiries being made for the last 
half delivery. The demand for Southern Iron for the last 
half is a little more active, quite a number of sales having 
been made in small lots the past week. The price is firm, at 
$18.50, Birmingham, although some furnaces are still asking 
$19. The Republic Iron & Steel Company reports that its 
Pioneer furnaces are all sold out for the third quarter. 
Shipments on Southern Iron are a little better than they 
were a few weeks ago. No further sales of Foreign are 
reported, although dealers are offering some for delivery 
early in March at $25.50 to $26, Cleveland. Some foundries 
in this district are asking furnaces to anticipate shipments 
on Northern Foundry Iron, which indicates that their sup- 
plies are pretty well melted up. Quotations for last half 
of 1907, f.o.b. Cleveland, are as follows: 


NE area arhk si 0 wr4dl's Wd. & Sek on obec $21.50 to $22.00 
Northern Foundry, No. 1............ 22.50 to 23.00 
Northern Foundry, No. 2............ 22.00to 22.50 
Northern Foundry, No. 3...........:; 21.50 to 22.00 
Southern Foundry, No. 2............ 22.85 to 23.35 
eT ME, UTS dis Oa , s ao. ow ao duare 21.00 to 21.50 


Coke.—There is a fair demand for Coke for prompt 
shipment and for first half deliveries, and Furnace Coke is 
selling 10c. higher than a week ago. Deliveries are fairly 
good, except from West Virginia. The recent floods inter- 
fered seriously with railroad traffic in that State and the 
transportation lines have not yet got caught up with con- 
signments. Furnace Coke is quoted at $3.75 to $3.85 at 
oven. Foundry Coke is selling at $4 at oven. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The market is firm in all 
lines and considerable tonnage in new contracts has been 
placed the past week, although the buying was probably 
not so heavy as during the previous week. Specifications 
are still coming in quite freely on contracts for Plates, Bars 
and Sheets, consumers specifying as far ahead as possible be- 
cause of the slow deliveries. An important feature of the 
recent market conditions has been the development of a more 
urgent demand on the mills for deliveries. Deliveries are as 
bad and perhaps a little worse than a week ago, but consumers 
seem to be more anxious for deliveries than before and the 
complaints about delays are expected to increase as spring 
approaches. Because of the slow deliveries the local ware- 
houses are still reaping a harvest, being crowded with orders 
for prompt delivery at out of stock prices. Some of the 
orders are for carload lots and over. The demand on small 
mills that have been booking orders for prompt shipment at 
premium prices has fallen off somewhat, but quite a number 
of small orders have been placed for Bars and Plates, at a 
premium of $5 to $7 a ton. The demand for Bars and Plates 
continues heavy, a number of new orders for future delivery 
being placed in the local market during the week. Deliveries 
are somewhat worse, the mills not promising shipment within 
60 or 90 days. The mills are selling Iron Bars on the basis 
of 1.75c. to 1.80c., Pittsburgh, and Steel Bars at 1.60c., 
Pittsburgh. Local warehouses are getting 1.95c. to 2c. for 
Iron Bars out of stock and 1.95c. for Steel Bars. Forging 
Billets are scarce and one sale is noted at $43 for prompt 
shipment. Structural Material shows a little more activity 
than a week ago. The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company 
is in the market for 4000 tons of material, mostly Plates, for 
the two new blast furnaces that it will erect during the 
present season. Contracts will probably be awarded this 
week. The Sheet situation shows no improvement as to de- 
liveries and the demand is still heavy. Local stock prices 
on Sheets are unchanged, as follows: Blue Annealed, No. 10, 
2.30¢c.; No. 28 One Pass Cold Rolled, 2.90c.; No. 28 Gal- 
vanized. 4c. 


Old Material.—The market continues very weak, there 
being practically no demand. Nominal prices, however, have 
not declined further, dealers asking the same as a week ago. 
Consumers botight heavily in December, and the supplies 
they contracted for are not yet exhausted. The supply is 
plentiful, all kinds of Old Material having been coming into 
the market more freely than was anticipated during the 
winter months, The following are dealers’ prices to the 
trade per gross ton, f.o.b. Cleveland: 

EE Se ae ee $17.50 to $18.00 


ts ont a he #5 + oth 608d 23.50 to 24.50 
i ST os 6 Caheas eas iedveecs 21.00 to 21.50 


Aan PINES oath ain. + 659 ico bb 0 c's Bike 21.00 to 21.50 
i DOOR UOOR ii, we was eee 16.00 to 16.75 
EE I ac cca bc ceboccevethbauéue 17.50 
IRD DEON igs das cccedbedovndews 15.50 
Light Bundled Sheet Scrap........... 16.00 to 17.00 


as hacen aeene cee 15.00 to 16.00 
The following quotations are per net ton, f.o.b. Cleveland: 


ee UN I a Sco Sb ac cc clev dbeen $29.25 to $29.75 
Se Cs 6 eed ia 0 cscs ected vs 9.50 to 10.00 
Iron and Steel Turnings and Drillings. 11.50 to 12.00 
RE oo ow. on ho 6c mele emia 15.50 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought............. 17.50 to 18.00 
EE Sk ans ke als bettie wha folded 17.00 to 18.00 
es Ns Sls n 64 ob cue viawseetne'e 13.75 to 14.25 
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The Coal Market. 
BY FREDERICK E. SAWARD. 


It looks as though the consumer in all parts of the 
country was to pay more for his Bituminous Coal this year 
than he has done in the past year or two. There is every 
disposition on the part of the mining interests to get a bet- 
ter average price for the Coal at the mines, and the railroads 
have already announced an increase in the rate of freight 
on Coal. Producers say that the cost of Bituminous to the 
user throughout the country will bear a more even relation 
to operators’ cost and charges when the spring prices come 
to be made. They have been on the average but little beyond 
cost in many districts for some time, even taking into con- 
sideration the advances which take place in the fall and 
winter, as against the summer prices. The uneven condition 
of mining and shipping facilities in the former period very 
often offsets the gain in price. 

The demand for Bituminous Coal in New England is 
about normal for this time of year. Consumption goes on 
at a fast pace, as the weather conditions require a maximum 
amout of fuel. The local roads are badly blocked with 
freight, and eastbound shipments are moving very slowly. 
The railroad yards between Boston and the New York State 
line are crowded, particularly on the Boston & Maine and 
the Boston & Albany, while many inland towns are de- 
cidedly short of Coal, although a few miles off loaded cars 
may be standing waybilled to them. The recent snow storm 
and cold weather seem to have partially paralyzed the 
freight movement on those roads. 

Soft Coal loaded at the New York ports continues to 
drag along, notwithstanding cold and stormy weather con- 
ditions. Consumers in most cases are comfortably stocked 
and seem to think that all danger of shortage is now over 
for the winter. Considering the large tonnage moved recent- 
ly by most of the railroads, and the prospect of further 
improvement, this feeling is no doubt well founded. 

Prices of Soft Coal at the mines, for prompt delivery, are 
as fol.ows per ton of 2000 Ib.: 


Pennsylwania Railroad Coals. 


Cabra Creek 0ocs ccvcwctessesierses $1.90 to $2.00 
BOGE BEIOP WOR. cc cccccvcee 1.50 to 1.60 


Good Miller and Moshannon..........- 1.20 to 1.30 
Best gas coal, three-quarters lump....... 1.60 to 1.70 
Best gas coal, run-of-mine.............- 1.50to 1.60 
Best gas coal, slack. .......ccscccccces 1.00 to 1.10 
Ordinary Clearfield... .......cccccccces 1.20 to 1.25 
Ordinary Latrobe. ......ccccccscccccces 1.20to 1.25 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Coals. 

Ca i il ib 6 KEN B08 < OO $1.90 to $2. 

heat Bomersct a alk vac hi a Sect ogy Sw: cal AC 1.40to 1.50 
ETS 2. cc did ne Med SA CRD ENAORdeeRS 1.20to 1.25 
West Virginia Freeport..........eeeee. 1.10to 1.20 
Fairmont District, three-quarters lump.. 1.40to 1.50 
Fairmont District, run-of-mine.......... 1.30to 1.35 
Fairmont District, slack...........+.+-. 1.00 to 1.10 


As far as the Anthracite steam sizes are concerned, it 
can be said that Pea Coal is as scarce as ever and goes 
promptly when offered if of ordinarily good quality and at 
figures at or about $3, f.o.b. loading ports. No. 1 Buckwheat 
has been scarce lately and buyers have not found it an easy 
matter to get either the price or the quality desired. Some 
cheaper grades are to be had at about $2.30, but quality fair 
to good commands $2.40 to $2.50 promptly, while Washery 
and Fresh Mined Buckwheat No. 2 is easy at fair prices. 
Some small lots are available at $1.65 to $1.70, f.o.b., and 
orders are not plentiful outside of contract needs. The 
higher grades are short of requirements, but the demand is 
not sufficient to create a shortage of the ordinary quality. 
Buckwheat No. 3 is easily secured at $1.30 to $1.40, at 
New York, with the demand about up to the supply. 

In the Western country, where so much has been heard 
recently as to the short supply of fuel of all kinds, the 
situation is worse than ever. Following.a week of milder 
weather, in which the railroads devoted themselves ener- 
getically to clearing their tracks, another storm and blizzard 
blocked them and made it necessary to do the work over 
again. There are from 200 to 400 cars loaded with Coal 
standing on side tracks at many division points in the 
Northwest. These cars are consigned to dealers and con- 
sumers, but are sidetracked, blocked up and utterly inac- 
eessible, being surrounded with other loaded cars and re- 
quiring an immense amount of labor to extricate them 
from the maze in order to get them out where they could 
be forwarded. 

As to freight rates on Soft Coal, it can be stated that, 
led by the Pennsylvania, the trunk line railroads will make 
a general increase in rates of 10 per cent. on April 1. Presi- 
dent McCrea of the Pennsylvania Railroad is credited with 
having taken the matter up with President Baer of the 
Reading & Jersey Central, and with President Johnson 
of the Norfolk & Western. The Coal companies in Mary- 
land, Virginia, West Virginia and Pennsylvania have been 
given to understand that there will be no adherence to the 
present rates after April 1. The rate to tidewater will be 
increased, it is said, about 15 per cent. Increased cost of 
operation is given as the reason for the advance in rates, 

The season rate for carrying on the lakes has been fixed 
at last year’s figures—namely, 30c. a ton from Lake Erie 
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ports to the head of the lakes and 40c. to Chicago, Milwaukee, 
&c. That the movement of Coal up the lakes will be very 
heavy during the coming season is certain, and most of the 
leading shippers want to hold off on season chartering for 
a little while longer. }y that time they expect to be in 
shape to get a good line on the condition of the docks at the 
upper lake ports and know more about their requirements 
in the way of season tonnage. Some of the shippers do not 
expect to do any season chartering until the latter part of 
February. 





Metal Market. 


New York, February 13, 1907. 


Pig Tin.—While there has been a good business, the 
amount of which ranged between 400 and 500 tons, the vol- 
ume was not up to that of the week previous. On the 7th 
Tin was sold at 42.40c., and on the 8th a very fair business 
was done at 42.25c. to 42.40c. On this date there was also 
some business done in nearby shipments, which went at 
41.90c., and for very prompt shipment 42.25c. was obtained. 
On the 11th there was a good inquiry, but not much business 
developed, probably on account of the holiday on the 12th. 
Tin was sold, however, at 42.50c., and some sales were made 
ex Mesaba, which arrived to-day, at 42.374%4c. To-day’s price 
is 42.40c. The bulk of the Tin which is on the way at 
present has already been sold, and while there is plenty to 
supply present needs the surplus is so slight that it will be 
easy to maintain an artificial stimulus to the market until 
after the first week of March. In all but 659 tons have ar- 
rived but there are afloat for American ports 2630 tons. 
The London market is again lower this week and the closing 
price on that exchange to-day is £191 15s. for spot and £191 
for futures. There is in that market an aggressive bear 
clique which is seemingly very persistent in hammering the 
market, and not without good success. While prices have 
not declined much, still the advance has been held in check 
and there are some who profess to see the hand of certain 
American consuming interests in these operations. There is 
no gainsaying the fact that the London market has been ex- 
ceptionally steady, considering its irregularities in the past, 
during the first six weeks of this year. 

Copper.—The market is higher, and for Lake, 25.124%4c. 
to 25.3744c. is quoted; for Electrolytic, 24.87%4c. to 25.25c., 
and for Casting Grades, 24.50c. to 25c. For nearby ship- 
ments, however, premiums above these prices must be paid. 
We learn of at least one sale during the week of a round lot 
of Electrolytic at 25c. for early March delivery. The Euro- 
pean market to-day is firmer, London closing at £108 for 
spot, £109 for futures, while Best Selected is held at £114. 
Advices from the mining camps are to the effect that the fuel 
situation in the Southwest is improving, and the acute stage 
has probably been passed. In the Boundary District of Can- 
ada, however, fuel is scarce, and the same applies, although 
in a less degree, to the Butte District. There seems to be 
more publicity given to the cessation of construction in elec- 
trical lines than the facts would warrant, but it is true that 
in several lines a marked falling off in the amount of Copper 
consumed is expected. The exports so far this month are 
small, amounting to but 3223 tons. In a retail way prices 
are unchanged, cask lots of Lake being held at 26c., and Elec- 
trolytic at 25.75c. 


Pig Lead.—Business has quieted down somewhat, al- 
though prices are unchanged. For spot delivery 6.30c. to 
6.32\6c. is quoted, and shipments can be had at 6.25c. In 
St. Louis the market is steady at 6.10c. The continued cold 
and stormy weather is interfering with consumption to a de- 
gree, enabling manufacturers to make some headway on back 
orders. The American Smelting & Refining Company con- 
tinues to accept orders only on the basis of the price current 
on date of shipm@nt, which will be some time in April. The 
price governing old contracts is also unchanged at 6c. The 
London market closes to-day at £19 10s. 


Spelter.—The high premiums, which have been paid for 
prompt delivery of Spelter, are, in a measure, disappearing. 
Nearby deliveries from the West can be had at 7c., and future 
deliveries at 6.90c. In St. Louis the market is higher at 
6.75c. to 6.80c., and considerable business has been done at 
the latter figure. 

Antimony.—Prices continue firm. Slight concessions 
are still offered in some quarters, and the general run of the 
market is represented by 26c. for Cookson’s, 25c. for Hal- 
lett’s and 24c. to 25c. for other brands. 

Nickel.—Prices are unchanged, large lots being sold at 
45c.; smaller quantities at 55c. to 65c. 

Ferroalloys.—-Ferromanganese is somewhat steadier, but 
$70 continues to be quoted, f.o.b. Baltimore, which is equiva- 
lent to about $72, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. There is a good demand 
at this price. The price of Ferrosilicon is unchanged at 
$110, f.o.b. Atlantic ports, and in some cases $112 is asked 
for reasonably prompt shipments. From Burope advices are 
to the effect that the supply, particularly from Norway, is 
seriously interfered with, on account of the extremely cold 
weather which has prevailed, making the water power almost 
useless. 
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Tin Plate.—There seems to be a better demand for Tin 
Plate. especially Coke Plate. The price is unchanged at 
$3.90, f.0.b. Pittsburgh, and $4.09, f.o.b. New York. The 
European market is still weak, and the price on Oil Plates 
has declined further. For 18% x 14 in., which was held at 
15s. 446d. a month ago, the price has now declined to 14s. 
1014d. 

Old Metals.—Dealers’ selling prices on Old Metals con- 
tinue to advance, not only on account of the increased price 
of raw material, but also due to the fact that the demand has 
improved, and there is more of a scarcity. We quote: 

-——Cents.——_, 


Copper, Heavy Cut and Crucible....... 24.00 to 24.50 
Copper, TRORVy GG Wike. 5 cece scescus 23.00 to 23.50 
Copper, Light and Bottoms............ 21.00 to 21.50 
Te Tere re 16.50 to 17.00 
i ee aa ek a hd 4h a 6 Sai 13.50 to 14.00 
Heavy Machine Composition........... 21.25 to 21.75 
Clean Brass Turnings...........++++- 15.00 to 15.50 
COMPORIEION TURBINES ..ccccereccecsece 18.00 to 18.50 
oS S.A SARA reer eT rere tree 6.00 
EE, Linke 20-L0E ARS eee ORE ae Pee CE ORO 5.70 
ee 5b dbsag ota Meee ee Cee hives Rens BW 5.00 





New York. 
New York, February 13, 1907. 


Pig Iron.—During the past week the market in this dis- 
trict has been very quiet. We quote spot Northern Iron, in 
small lots, $25.50 to $26.50 for No. 1 Foundry, and $24.50 to 

25 for No. 2 Foundry. For the first half we quote $25.50 
to $26 for No. 1 Foundry, $24 to $25 for No. 2 Foundry and 
$23.50 to $24 for No. 2 Plain. For the second half we quote 

23.50 to $24 for No. 2 Foundry. 

Steel Rails.—Orders for trolley lines have been given 
amounting to about 8000 tons and several steam roads have 
placed small additional requirements, including 1000 tons for 
the Lehigh Valley, 1600 tons for the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford and 1000 tons for the Long Island Railroad. <A 
6000-ton rail order for Bolivia has been closed and a Philip- 
pine line will require several thousand tons. The most note- 
worthy contract is for 50,000 tons for lines under construc- 
tion abroad. 

Structural Material.—The largest recent contract for 
bridge work is for the Bolivia Railway Company. It calls 
for 208 bridges of spans, from 20 to 100 ft., and will require 
1800 to 2000 tons of Steel. For the Philippine railroad, 
built under contract with J. G. White & Co., about 300 
bridges will be required. The American Bridge Company 
has taken the contract for the Paulsen Building, Spokane, 
Wash., about 1200 tons, and two buildings have been added 
to the San Francisco list in the past week, requiring, respec- 
tively, 150 and 450 tons. The Norfolk & Western Railroad 
has placed 3000 tons of bridge work, of which a portion was 
taken by the McOlintic-Marshall Construction Company. 
The Erie Road is in the market for 2500 tons of bridges, and 
some further lettings of relatively small tonnage have been 
made by the New Haven Road. In general, railroads show 2 
hesitancy about entering into further contracts. Plans for a 
large tonnage have been made, but the appropriations are 
still awaited. The Structural mills are making good deliv- 
eries on Shapes, and specifications keep up to the better rate 
shown in January. We quote mill shipments, tidewater de- 
liveries, as follows: Beams, Channels, Angles and Zees. 
1.8414c.; Tees, 1.89%4c.; Bulb Angles and Deck Beams, 
1.9914c. On Beams: 18 to 24 in. and Angles over 6 in. the 
extra is 0.10c. Sales are made from stock of material cut to 
length at 2\4%4c. to 2Mc. 

Bars.—A somewhat better demand is reported for Bar 
Iron, with sales of a considerable tonnage for delivery over 
the next 60 to 90 davs. ‘The demand for Steel Bars is also 
quite strong, with the leading mills unable to make deliv- 
eries inside of 90 days. Quotations are continued at 1.844c. 
to 1.9414c., tidewater, for Bar Iron, and 1.74\4c. to 1.94%c., 
tidewater, for Steel Bars, according to specifications, time 
of delivery, &e. 

Plates.—The inquiry has shown little improvement, as 
the local fabricating shops are not actively employed and the 
consumption is therefore running rather light. Some inter- 
est is manifested in projects for water works ‘extensions in 
this locality which, when decided upon definitely, will re- 
quire a considerable quantity of Riveted Pipe, for which 
quite a large quantity of Plates will be needed. The range of 
quotations, tidewater delivery, taking the low price on long 
deliveries of Western mills and the rate made by Eastern 
mills, is as follows: Sheared Tank Plates, 1.84%4c. to 
2.1414c.; Flange Plates, 1.94%4c. to 2.24l4c.; Marine Plates, 
2.24l4c. to 2.4446e.; Firebox Plates, 2.75¢c. to 3.50¢c., accord- 
ing to specifications. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—Bids were opened on the proposed 
purchases of Pipe mentioned in this report last week. “The 
New York City work went to a contractor. In the case of 
the Yonkers letting the lowest bid received was $34.95. On 
the Newark letting the lowest bid was $36.68. The great 
New Orleans contract was awarded in its entirety to R. D-~ 
Wood & Co., Philadelphia, although the trade had thought 
that the portion calling for deliveries in 1908 would be with- 
held. The prices are understood to be $33 per net ton, New 



































































































Orleans, for 1907 delivery, and $32 for 1908. Inquiries for 
Pipe are still numerous, and prospects continue as bright as 
at any time previously. Quotations are continued on the 
basis of $35 to $36 for 6-in. Pipe per net ton, at tidewater. 
Old Material._—The feature of the past week has been 
the sale by railroad companies of their January accumula- 
tions, comprising about 10,000 tons of various kinds of Old 
Material, taken mainly by dealers. The demand for Steel 
Scrap has been strong, especially from brokers who are still 
short on contracts made some time ago on which deliveries 
are being demanded. Heavy Cast Scrap, Stove Plate and 
Borings also continue in good demand. The severe winter 
weather now prevailing is curtailing the supply of Scrap of 
many kinds, as had been expected, and dealers are ex- 
pecting a very firm market for some time, if not higher prices. 
Quotations per gross ton, f.o.b. New York, are as follows: 


Old Girder and T-Rails for Melting... .$16.25 to $16.75 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap.......... 16.25 to 16.75 
Old Steel Rails, rerolling lengths...... 19.50 to 20.00 
I I sitio 'b civk walks wees oe ota 28.00 to 29.00 
SO ES ree 24.00 to 25.00 
Standard Hammered Iron Car Axles... 28.50 to 29.50 
ee ee eee eee 21.00 to 22.00 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought............. 21.00 to 21.50 
ae 18.00 to 18.50 
No. 1 Yard Wrought, long............ 18.50to 19.00 
No. 1 Yard Wrought, short.......... 17.59 to 18.00 
OEY OEE. abs. c edocs s Sass veeaee 14.50 to 15.00 
a I ies 9.5. al Sine las olny Soa Sie we alt 11.00 to 11.50 
aaa aie 6 wd 6. 0 6.6 098 12.00 to 12.50 
Wrought Turnings ................... 14.50to 15.00 
ee ee 22.50 to 23.00 
No. 1 Heavy Cast, broken up........ 19.00 to 20.00 
ye ee etree 16.00 to 16.50 
EY 5 di a a a4, ic alah xe dee hk ase Mca 14.00 to 14.50 
 EEUOR Ss daca eles etleds tame 18.00 to 19.00 


ron and Industrial Stocks. 





New York, February 13, 1907. 

The stock market for the’ past week has been on a more 
even keel. The adverse winds have subsided, and weather 
conditions have been somewhat more propitious for those 
who are afloat on the sea of speculation. Transactions in 
iron and industrial stocks have not been large and fluctua- 
tions have been confined to rather narrow limits. In the 
main the tendency has been in an upward direction. Tues- 
day of this week was a holiday and exchanges were closed. 
The range of prices on active stocks from Thursday of last 
week to Monday of the present week was as follows: United 
States Steel common 44% to 4554, preferred 10456 to 105%; 
Car & Foundry common 42% to 443%; Locomotive common 
71 ex-dividend to 73; Steel Foundries preferred 43 to 44; 
Colorado Fuel 481% to 497%; Pressed Steel common 49 to 
51%; Railway Spring common 52% to 5314; Republic com- 
mon 3414 to 3614, preferred 98 to 984; Sloss-Sheffield com- 
mon 69 to 72; Cast Iron Pipe common 45% ex-dividend to 
4714. Some small transactions occurred in Tennessee Coal 
at 155 to 15534, showing quite a reduction on previously re- 
ported sales. Last transactions up to 1.30 p. m. to-day are 
reported at the following prices: United States Steel com- 
mon 46, preferred 1053¢; Car & Foundry common 44%, pre- 
ferred 103; Locomotive common 75, preferred 111; Steel 
Foundries common, 9%, preferred 43; Colorado Fuel 50%; 
Pressed Steel common 53, preferred 98; Railway Spring 
common 5434; Republic common 3614, preferred 9814; Sloss- 
Sheffield common 72; Tennessee coal 155%; Cast Iron Pipe 
common 47%, preferred 87; Can common 6, preferred 55. 


——————————— 
American Imports of British Pig Iron. 


GLascow, January 31, 1907.—The rrice of pig iron as 
reflected in warrants has fallen off curiously here since 
the year opened—curiously, because the demand has not 
abated either on home or export account. At the close 
of 1906 Cleveland warrants were 62 shillings, Scotch 67 
shillings 6 pence and Cumberland hematite 80 shillings 3 
pence. These prices continued into January, and in that 
month Cleveland reached to 63 shillings 6 pence, but to-day 
is back to 56 shillings 6 pence. Scotch is 63 shillings and 
Cumberland hematite is 74 shillings. Now this drop in 
Cleveland warrants is concurrent with a reduction of 
86,300 tons in the stocks of No. 3 in the warrant store, 
but with no reduction in the activity at the furnaces. 
The decline is attributed to depressing cables from the 
United States, where signs of decrease in consumption 
are said to be apparent. Yet since the slight decline in 
spot prices was cabled from your side some considerable 
orders have been placed here for shipment to the United 
States. Only yesterday a steamer was chartered to load 
4500 tons of Cleveland iron on the Tees for Baltimore 
at 6 shillings freight. 

As there seems to have been a good deal of misrepre- 
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sentation on both sides of the water as to the actual 
quantities of pig iron which have been shipped from 
Cleveland and Glasgow*to the United States. since buying 
began, I have followed up the charters. I find that from 
September, 1906, to the end of January, 1907, 36 steam- 
ers were chartered to carry about 155,000 tons. Of these 
16 loaded for Philadelphia at freights from 5s. 9d. to 
6s. 6d. per ton; 9 loaded for New York at freights from 
Gs. to 6s. 6d. per ton; 6 loaded for Baltimore ‘at 
freights from 6s. to 6s. 744d per ton; 1 loaded for Boston 
at 6s. 6d. freight; 3 loaded for New Orleans at 6s. 9d. 
(from the Tees) and 7s. 3d. (from the Clyde); and 1 
loaded (from the Tees) for Newport News at 6s. 414d. 
Besides these shipments by specially chartered vessels, 
probably from 40,000 to 50,000 tons have been shipped 
by the regular liners in small weekly parcels from the 
Clyde and Mersey. This gives about 200,000 tons in all. 
But that total does not represent the whole of the Amer- 
ican purchases, for a good many of the contracts extend 
into February and March. 
Buying Follows Bearish Cables, 


Whether buying has or has not actually stopped or 
is about to stop you can tell better on your side than we 
can here, but it is curious that buying always seems to 
follow a reported drop on your side. As Cleveland iron 
is now about 7s. per ton from the top, there is more 
margin for American consumers to import, but makers 
generally have not followed the course of warrants all 
the way down. They have no need to do so, as the 
trade demand is active enough to take away all they 
make as fast as it can be delivered. And Germany is 
still buying, though perhaps not so largely nor so eagerly 
as last month. 

In spite of the drop in the warrant market there is 
plenty of business doing and the outlook is good, though 
not absolutely cloudless. Coal, for instance, is advancing 
and is already about 3 shillings per ton dearer than at 
this time last year, and dear coal and dear ore do not 
make for cheaper iron. The usual difference between 
ordinary foundry iron and hematite steel making iron is 
10 shillings per ton, but latterly the difference has been 
nearly £1 per ton. Manufacturers are well em- 
ployed and for finished material quotations are: Steel 
ship plates, £7 10s.; boiler plates, £8 10s.; steel angles, 
£7 15s.: iron angles, £7 15s., all with disccunt; steel 
rails, £6 12s. 6d., net. 

Scotch Steel and Shipbuilding Trades. 

A feature of the Scotch trade is that our steel makers 
are not much employed on home contracts. They are 
busy, but are working for the most part on export orders, 
and that is not an altogether satisfactory position. Some 
large inquiries have been coming from Canada and a 
good business is expected with the Dominion as soon as 
the St. Lawrence opens. The export business, however, 
will suffer when consumption on your side falls off and 
when Germany once more bustles into the foreign mar- 
kets. 

Our chief consuming industry—shipbuilding—is look- 
ing a great deal better than was expected. We had a 
record output in Scotland last year—658,830 tons of new 
shipping—but that was all in execution of building con- 
tracts booked in 1905 and in the early part of 1906. Dur- 
ing the latter portion of 1906 few new contracts were 
booked, and it was supposed the shipyards would be slack 
after the turn of the year. But they carried forward a 
good deal of work from 1906, and in the month just 
closed the Scotch shipyards have turned out 28 new ves- 
sels of 35,900 tons, consisting to a large extent of cargo 
carrying “tramps,” of which the world has a pretty full 
supply just now. New orders exceeded the launches in 
January, being about 48,000 tons, including two steamers 
of 350 ft. each, to be built by the Fairfield Shipbuilding 
& Engineering Company for the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company’s service on the Great Lakes. m &. 

———__~»--e—___—__ 

The Armor Steel Foundry Company is the successor 
of the Matthews Electric Steel Company at Matthews, 
Ind., the plant of which was closed 19 months ago. A 
second electric crane and other new machinery will be 
put in. Chicago capitalists bought the plant. 
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The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company 


The fifth annual report of this company, covering its 
operations for the year ending December 31, 1906, gives 
the following statement of profits: 


Profits for the 12 months.................e+.+.+ $1,001,550.04 
Less depreciation, including repairs 
a a een eer ee . $128,081.46 
Less written off for developing new tools 21,999.97 
2 a2 150,081.43 


S28 0s 0s sees tees $115,000.00 
50,000.00 


165,000.00 
224,351.32 


$442,117.29 


Tess dividends, aggregating 4 per cent 


Balance carried to surplus 
Surplus Account. 
Surplus as at December 31, 1905............. 
Less appropriations on account of building of 
plant at Fraserburgh, Scotland, and to provide 


additional working capital for foreign subsidi- 
ary companies 


$536,292.15 


100,000.00 


$436,292.15 
442,117.29 


Add surplus for 1906 


Surplus carried forward................... $878,409.44 
The statement of assets and liabilities is: 
Assets. 
Real en buildings, plant, machinery, patents 
goodwill, less reserves. ; $6 
pWEihs LOGS TOBET VES... 2.22... se eeeeeeees ,442,988. 
Capita! stock of other companies and other invest- nani 
UE Sah aheedevtines vi Caces 
DN IN i. ois dav ih siichis coke elec cs “eehinnan 
I eke ee A ‘aaanene 
Carh in bank and on hand and accounts and bills 
receivable, less reserves............ccccese. 1,189,059.95 


1,050,569.49 
296,600.00 


CCREVE Ve CCN Web es eb wb eS bE OEE SD es bc od $10,526,335.31 


$6,145,800.00 


Interest accrued on bonds payable ‘January 1 gs ee 

1907, and dividend payable January, 25, 1907.. 119,116.83 
Accounts and vouchers payable............ “* 330.9 6 
weg. ENR HET ee See tenes 
Sinking fund for redemption of bonds. : : ; ae aeaae 


Reserve for taxes and suspense items.... 


(Contingent Hability on bill 
$146.687.79.) Sista 


Surplus, balance of > + seen thee $436,292.15 
Add net balance of P. and L. account. 442,117.29 


7,972.42 





878,409.44 


WO» 0s ons 2 sina tonsa rnny onncnes $10,526,335.31 

President J. W. Duntley says: “In last year’s report 
reference was made to the policy of the <aiaamemas i 
developing, broadening and extending the business of 
the company. The largely increased sales and rofits 
mee amounting to 11.237 per cent., available for 

vi s y i 
ra ee indicate that substantial results have 

“As stated in previous re orts, , y 
quired the Consolidated Sonamean arate 
ited, London, and since that time it has organized ‘the 
Internationale Pressluft & Elektricitiits-Gesellschaft, Ber- 
lin, and has purchased the Canadian Pneumatic Tool 
Company, Limited, Montreal. All of these organizations 
show during the year increased volume of business and 
substantial gains in assets, with the result that this 
company has benefited in additional facilities for mar- 
keting its output with resulting increased profits. 

“In connection with the acquirement of the business 
of the Philadelphia Pneumatic Tool Company, Philadel- 
phia, and the organization and extension of the foreign 
companies mentioned above, it was thought desirable to 
borrow temporarily the sum of $195,000, which amount 
is included in the item bills payable, amounting to 
$247,499.94. The amount so borrowed has been more 
than offset by the additional assets acquired, and the 
profits resulting would appear to justify the wisdom of 
this course of action. 

“Substantial additions ‘to plants have been made 
during the year, and development work completed has 
exceeded that of the previous year, requiring a very 
considerable portion of time of the management and 
liberal expenditures. Of the authorized issue of $2,500,- 
000 bonds, $200,000 are still in the treasury, and $293,000 
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have been retired for sinking fund purposes, leaving out- 
standing at this date $2,007,000. The excess current 
assets at December 31, 1906, $1,542,075.99, shows an in- 
crease of over $883,000 since your company was organ- 
ized five years ago. In addition, large expenditures have 
been made during the year in providing additional plant 
capacity and, as stated previously, substantial amounts 
have been added to the assets of the foreign organiza- 


tions.” 
_——-. 


A curious product mentioned in a consular report from 
Paris is called calcium steel, although it contains no 
steel or iron in any form. It is a ceramic product formed 
by baking a paste made of finely pulverized feldspar, sand 
and lime mixed in certain proportions. The product has 
remarkable qualities, being a porcelain or earthenware 
of great hardness and durability. It resists corrosion by 
acids, is a poor conductor of heat and electricity, and has 
a specific gravity of only 3.3. Although hard, the material 
is very tough, and can be machined like metals, being 
readily bored, cut, planed or polished. One of the uses 
for which it is expected to prove valuable is for pipes and 
conduits for water, gas and chemicals. 





The resignations of George H. Schuler as vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer, and C. B. Buek, as a vice-president 
of the Southern Steel Company, have been presented, to 
take effect immediately. It is stated that this does not 
mean any change in the policy or administration of the 
company. Mr. Schuler has retired from business and Mr. 
Buek, who has been in ill health for some time, found 
it imperative to sever his business connections with the 
company on that account. President Moses Taylor of 
the Southern Steel Compsny states that it is probable 
that the vacancy made by Mr. Buek’s resignation will 
not be filled, but a successor to Mr. Schuler will shortly 
be selected. 


Charles M. Schwab, representing the Bethlehem Steel 
Company, has purchased the mines of the Boyertown 
Ore Company, near Pottstown, Pa., for a consideration 
said to be between $400,000 and $500,000. The rights 
obtained by the Bethlehem Company cover mineral privi- 
leges on 800 acres of land. 


The Standard Steel Car Company, Pittsburgh, werks 
at Butler, Pa., built 2836 steel cars in January, beating 
the best previous monthly record by nearly 500 cars. 


On account of a rush of orders the Parrish-Alford 
Fence Company, Knightstown, Ind., has kept its plant 
running 22 hours a day. 


A representative of the Sanitary Can Company, Fair- 
port, N. ¥., was recently in Indianapolis, examining the. 
large buildings formerly used by the Standard Wheel 
Company. He said that it was the purpose of his com- 
pany to establish a branch factory in Indianapolis and 
the wheel factory buildings would be used temporarily. 


Union iron molders have had a bill introduced in the 
Indiana Legislature, now in session, providing for the 
establishment of lavatories, with hot and cold water 
and dressing rooms, in foundries casting iron, brass, 
steel or similar metals, the dressing rooms to have racks 
on which to dry the molders’ clothing over night. It was 
stated by the molders that there are laws of the kind in 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut. The com- 
mittee of the Legislature to which the bill was referred 
recommended that it be indefinitely postponed. 


The city of Muncie, Ind., which with a cash bonus 
of $10,000 secured the Broderick & Quinlan boiler plant 
several months ago, and which is now one of the largest 
industries in the city, is raising another factory fund of 
$200,000, payable one-fifth at the time of subscription 
and one-fifth annually thereafter. 
locate more factories in the city. 


It will be used to 
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Zinc Ores Free of Duty. 


Importers and smelters of zine ores were sustained 
February 6 by the Board of United States General Ap- 
praisers in their contention for the admittance duty free 
of the carbonates and silicates of zinc, under the pro- 
vision in the tariff for calamine, while the sulphide of 
zine or blende is likewise held free under paragraph 614 
as crude minerals. ‘The board spent months in taking 
evidence and examining witnesses, and the official record 
in the case is one of the most voluminous in the history 
of that tribunal. 

Last year the owners of the zinc ore mines in Mis- 
souri and other States persuaded the Treasury Depart- 
ment to levy a 20 per cent. duty on the ores under the 
paragraph in the law for metallic mineral substances. 
It was represented to the Government that ores were 
being brought into this country from Mexico, British 
Columbia and elsewhere at a low rate of duty, thereby 
competing in an injurious manner with the domestic 
product. On the other hand, the importing and smelting 
interests alleged an insufficient supply of the ore in the 
United States to keep the smelters in operation. The 
importers, therefore, requested that the ores be permitted 
to enter as in the past, paying duty at the rate of 1% 
cents per pound on the lead actually contained in them. 

The Treasury Department, decided, after consulting 
the Attorney General, to raise the duty to 20 per cent. 
Shipments entered by the Cockerill Zinc Company and 
the Lanyon Zinc Company were assessed with the heavy 
duty. These companies immediately filed formal pro- 
tests with the Board of Appraisers, this action being 
taken to establish in a judicial way the proper classifi- 
eation of the ores under the law. 

The ores figuring in the test litigation are typical of 
the importations of other smelters. Counsel, both for 
the Government and for the mine owners, state that an 
appeal will be taken at once to the United States Circuit 
Court. 

Points in the Decision. 


In his decision for the board sustaining the conten- 
tions of the importers and smelters General Appraiser 
Fischer says in part: “The questions that we have to 
consider are: 1. Does the term calamine, as used in par- 
agraph 514 of the tariff, apply exclusively to the hydrous 
silicate of zinc, or does it cover both the silicates and 
both the carbonates of zinc? 2. Does the provision in 
paragraph 183 for ‘metallic mineral substances in a 
crude state,’ cover zine ores, or do they fall within the 
terms of paragraph 614, as ‘ minerals, crude, or not ad- 
vanced in value or condition by refining or grinding, or 
by other process of manufacture?’ A third question that 
incidentally arises in the course of this controversy is 
whether it is legal to assess, under the provisions of par- 
agraph 181, the duty on the lead contents of an ore that 
is dutiable also under paragraph 183, but as the conclu- 
sion that we have reached on the general issue makes it 
unnecessary to determine this point we shall not pass 
upon it. In respect to the first question the importers 
offered testimony to show that both the silicates and 
the carbonates of zinc are uniformly and generally recog- 
nized in the trade and commerce of this country as cala- 
mine. A number of witnesses on behalf of the Govern- 
ment refuted this claim and we are unable to find that 
there is any such uniform and general commercial un- 
derstanding.” 


As in the many zine ores found in nature the sili- 
cates and carbonates are commingled, that they are both 
of the same value and are used precisely for the same 
purpose, and that zinc ore is nowhere provided for by 
name, it is more than a conjecture, in the estimation of 
the Board of Appraisers, that Congress in legislating on 
the subject intended to cover by the provision for cala- 
mine both the carbonate and the silicate of zinc. Cala- 
mine has been mentioned by name in the free list In 
every tariff act since 1792, except in the tariffs of 1846 
and 1857, where it was made dutiable, but at no time 
and in none of the many tariff acts passed by Congress, 
according to the lower customs tribunal, has zine ore 
been provided for by name. From this omission the 
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board draws the deduction that if any presumption 
arises at all from these circumstances it is that Congress 
intended no duty on zine ore, as such, rather than that 
by changing the designation for “lapis calaminaris” to 
calamine, a change which first appeared in the act of 
1846, it was intended to charge certain kinds of zine ore 
with duty. In conclusion the deCcision says: 

“As to the second question—namely, whether zinc 
ores should be classified under the provisions in para- 
graph 183, or under that paragraph 614, we are of opin- 
ion that the decision of the Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Third Circuit in Hempstead vs. Thomas (122 Fed. 
Rep., 538) is decisive. It was there held that the pro- 
vision in paragraph 183 applies only to that class of min- 
eral substances in which metal appears in a free state, such 
as the ores of gold, silver and copper, and not to mineral 
substances in which metal qua metal does not occur. 
Zine as metal does not appear in the ores here in ques- 
tion; they are silicates and carbonates of zinc, and under 
the rule cited they are not metallic mineral substances. 

“It is urged that these ores are excluded from the 
provisions of paragraph 614 by reason of the fact that, 
as appears from the evidence, after being dug from the 
mine the large pieces were crushed by hand or machinery 
and the fragments that contained no zine ore were thrown 
away. The object of this proceeding is to avoid paying 
freight charges on rock and dirt. It has been held that 
while any labor bestowed on an article is a process of 
manufacture, the mere removal of foreign matter from a 
product of nature, the elimination of rocks and dirt from 
zine ores, for instance, would not operate to take such 
ore out of paragraph 614, for it is still crude ore, not 
refined, ground or manufactured. It is obvious that it is 
just as ‘crude’ for purposes of classification under 
paragraph 614 as it would be under paragraph 183. 

“Our conclusion is that the carbonates and silicates 
of zine are included within the meaning of the term 
‘calamine’ as used in paragraph 514, and that they are 
free of duty under said paragraph and also under para- 
graph 614, and that the sulphide of zinc is free under the 
paragraph last named as crude minerals, &c., subject, 
however, to the qualification that when lead is found in 
these ores duty shall be taken on the amount of lead 
contained therein as described in paragraph 181. The 
decision of the collector in each case is modified accord- 
ingly.” 





->->—_——_ 


At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
Pittsburgh Coal Company in Jersey City February 11 
the retiring Board of Directors was re-elected, with the 
exception of Francis L. Robbins, who retired not only 
from the board, but also as chairman, as a result of a 
long contest for control of the company. William Flynn 
was elected a director in his place. J. C. Dysart was 
chosen a director to fill a vacancy. The Board of Direc- 
tors met in February and elected as chairman of the 
board M. H. Taylor, the present president. The presi- 
dent’s report showed that the year ended on December 
31 last was the largest in tonnage production in the 
history of the company. Gross earnings increased 62.74 
per cent. and the net earnings 250 per cent. The net 
earnings were $2,192,768, equal to 8.11 per cent. on the 
company’s preferred stock. 


At the national convention of the Fruit and Vegetable 
Packers’ Association, which takes place at Buffalo, N. 
Y., this week, a notable exhibition of canning and pack- 
ing machinery is to be made. Washing, snipping, paring 
and mixing machines of the latest and most improved 
designs for canning factories will be in operation at the 
Sixty-fifth Regiment Armory, where the exhibition is 
being held. About 2500 packers and canners from all 
sections of the country are in attendance at the conven- 
tion. 


In January the blast furnace of the Carnegie Steel 
Company at North Sharon, Pa., made 8568 gross tons of 
pig iron, the best previous monthly record having been 
8459 tons. In one week in February the stack made 2127 
tons, the best previous weekly record having been 2107 
tons. The furnace was idle two days in January. 
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The Machinery Trade. 


New York, February 13, 1907. 

Increased activity was noticeable in the trade the past 
week, especially among the projects of magnitude, and not 
since the first of the year has so much come to light to 
indicate an increasing demand for machine tools. A few 
weeks ago business quieted down a little, which was only 
natural so early in the year, but now it is evident that trade 
has returned to its former great volume, with even a greater 
impetus given by the large inquiries received. These latter 
are from industrial companies, the railroads having not yet 
come into the market to any great extent, though specifica- 
tions are being prepared by some of the systems and can be 
looked for at an early date. It is thought that conditions in 
the financial market are to some degree impeding the prog- 
ress of improvements planned by the roads, but as soon 
as the financial market will take the securities of the roads 
at satisfactory prices it is probable that they will go ahead 
with improvement work that will necessitate the purchase 
of large quantities of mechanical equipment. One of the 
features of the market was the number of large inquiries 
received. That of the Standard Cast Iron Pipe and Foundry 
Company is probably the most important, as it covers tools 
aggregating over $100,000. A prominent pump manufac- 
turer of this city has inquiries out for a fair sized lot of 
tools. In the West the Pullman Company has issued spec- 
ifications for an extensive list of machinery, probably for 
installation in its new steel car shops. Several companies 
whose headquarters are’in this city are figuring on the list, 
but aside from these the trade will not be materially ben- 
efited in this territory. The forerunner of machine tool pur- 
chases—new construction—is being more vigorously prose- 
cuted in an endeavor to get increased capacity to cope with 
the extensive demand that exists for all classes of mechan- 
ical equipment. 

It is noted in the trade that in some lines of machinery 
better delivery can.be made to purchasers than was the case 
two months ago. Prices, however, keep up, and an illus- 
tration of the condition of the trade in that respect is man- 
ifested in the sale of the machinery equipment of an engine 
company located in a city about half way between New York 
and Philadelphia. EXxxperienced machinery men appointed 
by a receiver in bankruptcy to put a price on the engine 
company’s equipment appraised it at $9000, and when it was 
put up for sale a well-known machine tool house offered $27,- 
000, while other bids were nearly as high. The appraisers 
estimated the machinery as second-hand equipment, and the 
result of the bidding was not a reflection on their judgment, 
but simply illustrated that there is a strong demand for 
second-hand equipment, and it was only another case where 
unexpected spirited bidding followed the offering for sale 
of equipment which two years ago would have been disposed 
of at a sacrifice. 


Prospective Rallroad Lists. 


The engineers of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Railroad are preparing specifications for the machinery that 
will be purchased for equipping the new shops at Scranton, 
Pa., and it is likely that the lists of requirements will be 
sent to the trade shortly. The requirements for these shops 
will be of considerable magnitude, as the shop capacity in 
that city is to be doubled, the main building to be erected 
being 364 x 758 ft. A feature of the building will be the 
construction of two bays to be used as erecting shops, which 
will be equipped with 15-ton cranes. Plans also provide 
for a 130-ton traveling crane, as well as smaller hoisting and 
conveying apparatus. In addition to the large building there 
is to be a blacksmith shop, 127 x 300 ft. and a paint shop, 
pattern shop and pattern storage house, 50 x 300 ft. There 
will also be constructed a power house and several smaller 
buildings. All of the machinery is to be electrically driven, 
and a great deal of coal and ash handling machinery will be 
installed. The machinery which the company purchased 
about a month ago will be installed in the Kingsland shops, 
and we understand that when this machinery is installed the 
equipment of those shops wifl be completed. 

The Seaboard Air Line will soon be in the market for the 
machine tools for its new shops at Jacksonville, Fla. 

It is understood that the Canadian Pacific Railroad is to 
erect large shops at London, Ont., ground for which arrange- 
ments are now being made. 

Owing to the impossibility of financing new improve- 
ments advantageously at this time the directors of the New 
York Central lines have decided to curtail expenditures for 
improvements to the road this year and limit the work to 
that which is only indispensable. There is a large amount of 
work already planned, which will in all probability be car- 
ried through this year, much of which cannot very well be 
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held over, because contracts for part have already been placed 
and active work is in progress. These improvements include 
the construction of the Detroit River tunnel, the contract 
for the electric equipment of which is likely to be placed 
almost any day, and the improvements at the Grand Centra} 
Station, where plans have already been filed for a new power 
house, 88 x 104 ft. For this latter point a good sized list 
of power plant requirements has about been ready for some 
time and will likely be issued shortly. Improvements re- 
cently taken up include an extension of yards at Avis, Pa., 
where it is understood new shops will be built. 

Plans are under way for the construction of a high speed 
trolley line between Watertown and other northern New 
York municipalities and the city of Oswego, and a committee 
of Watertown’s representative financial men are organizing 
a company to build the road, the-finances of which will be 
managed by Anson R. Flower, the New York banker. It is 
proposed to build about 75 miles of electric road, which will 
connect with the systems of the Lackawanna and the Jntario 
& Western railroads, and the latter company has agreed to 
make a traffic arrangement with the projectors of the electric 
line which will put Watertown in direct connection with 
New York and other important centers. The line will be an 
entirely independent one, according to the present plans, 
and besides a large amount of power equipment there will 
probably be needed machine and repair shop machinery, as 
it is proposed to make the road complete in every particular 
and not dependent on other interests. 


Standard Cast Iron Pipe Company’s Machinery Re- 
quirements, 


The trade is busy figuring on the large list of machine 
tools for the new shops of the Standard Cast Iron Pipe & 
Foundry Company at Bristol, Pa., which have now been re- 
ceived by many of the machine tool houses in this city. This 
list covers tools amounting in value to considerably more than 
$100,000, which includes a number of traveling cranes whose 
approximate cost will be close to $60,000. The plant which 
the company is building will have a daily capacity of about 
300 tons, and will be composed of four foundries, a large 
machine shop and many smaller buildings, constructed princi- 
pally of steel and brick. The specifications for the machin- 
ery were sent out from Philadelphia, where the American 
Pipe Mfg. Company, which is largely interested in the new 
company, is located. 

According to a statement made by Joseph H. Hoadley, 
president of the Alabama Consolidated Coal & Iron Com- 
pany, who has offices at 175 Broadway, New York, plans 
have been made for.the erection of a large locomotive plant 
to be erected at Gate City, a suburb of Birmingham, Ala. 
Mr. Hoadley, who organized the American Locomotive Com- 
pany, is authority for the statement that parties with whom 
he is closely associated have completed financial arrange- 
ments, and he will have charge of the details. The corpora- 
tion, to be known as the Alabama Locomotive Company, will 
shortly be formed, and it is said that a plant to cost at least 
$3,000,000 will be built, which, it is thought, will provide a 
manufactory large enough to turn out about 500 engines a 
year. Mr. Hoadley stated a few days ago that it is intended 
to have the plant built and in operation within three years, 
and this will necessitate active preparations at once. A num- 
ber of engineers are already at work in Alabama surveying 
property owned by the Consolidated Coal & Iron Company, at 
Gate City, on which the plant will be built. Mr. Hoadley 
stated that it is proposed to build an electric line from Lew- 
isburg to Gate City, belting Birmingham, which will be 6% 
miles in length, and this will be used largely as a freight line 
to carry equipment and material for the locomotive plant. 
Another project in which Mr. Hoadley is said to be inter- 
ested is that of the recently organized Birmingham Car & 
Mfg. Company, which has purchased 10 acres of property at 
North Birmingham for a plant to manufacture mine cars and 
car wheels. The company has an authorized capital of $100,- 
000, with $50,000 paid in. The officers are: C. Ellice Foust, 
president; Eugene Fries, vice-president; T. A. Burbridge, 
secretary, and Glen C. Brown, treasurer. The company 
will have its central office at Birmingham, and is authorized 
by a charter to manufacture cars of all descriptions. Mr. 
Hoadley stated that the Alabama Consolidated Coal & Iron 
Company will also add to its plant by building two new fur- 
naces, and the company will be in the market shortly, he 
stated, for 6000 hp. of blowing engines in connection witb 
that improvement. 


Large Plants to be Erected in New Jersey. 


Extensive additions are to be made to the large plant of 
the Hall Signal Company at Garwood, N. J., and nearly 
$1,000,000 will be spent in constructing and equipping the 
improvements which will, it is announced, consist of prac- 
tically a duplication of the company’s present plant. The 
construction operations will be begun in the spring, and al- 
though plans have been made only in a preliminary way 
in addition to material extension to the company’s power 
plant, much will be bought in the way of machine tools and 
other machinery equipment. The company now has a build- 
ing about 100 x 300 ft. and employs about 300 hands. It 
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manufacturers railroad switch and signal equipment, and for 
the last year or more has been greatly behind in its orders. 
At the present time it has a large order from the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, and because of the extensive railroad im- 
provements in the South and West, the demand for its prod- 
ucts has exceeded expectations, with the result that the con- 
templated improvements are needed even now. The com- 
pany has offices in the Broad Exchange Building, where 
some of its executive men have their headquarters. Just 
how much equipment will be needed for the proposed addi- 
tions cannot be stated as yet. The announcement made in 


the newspapers that the company was intending to build a, 


power house large enough to enter into competition with 
the Public Service Corporation of New Jersey in supplying 
light for nearby municipalities is denied by the Hall Com- 
pany’s officials. who say that all their resources are needed 
to get their plant in readiness to handle their own business. 

A deal has been consummated between the United States 
Steel Corporation, through the Carnegie Steel Company and 
the Common Council of the city of Newark, N. J., whereby 
13% acres of land, located in the Waverly section of the 
city, have been transferred to the steel eompany. It will 
be remembered that an offer was made for the property some 
time ago, and preparations are already under way for the 
erection of a large warehouse for the steel corporation which 
will be used for storing structural material, sheets, plates 
and bars. A force of engineers has been installed in New- 
ark, and they are now at work surveying and making pre- 
liminary plans for the building. It is proposed to erect a 
structure which will cost about $900,000, and the actual con- 
struction work will be begun by April 1 at the latest. It 
was stated by the company’s representatives that a large 
force of men would be employed at the plant, and from that 
it is indicated that some fabricating will be done. It is ex- 
pected that considerable power equipment and conveying ma- 
chinery will be purchased for equipping the warehouse, and 
from all accounts no inquiries in the market at present 
are such as to indicate that the buying has been begun as 
yet. The land on which the plant is to be located abuts on 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, and it is understood that a 
branch will be built extending into the Steel Corporation’s 
property. 

Preliminary inquiries are out for equipment for a manu- 
facturing plant to be built at Newark, N. J., on the Newark 
meadows, under the supervision of the F. H. Ogden Company, 
engineer, 15 Clinton street, Newark. Beyond the statement 
that about 200 hp. of engines and about 12 motors of from 
6 to 40 hp. will be needed for the plant in the line of the 
power equipment, there is no information for the trade re- 
garding the project, nor has the engineer authority to state 
for whom the plant is to be built. It is understood, however, 
that the plans include besides a power house, 40 x 80 ft., a 
one-story machine shop, buffing shop, plating and storeroom, 
150 x 170 ft.; one-story foundry, 130 x 225 ft.; a building 
to be used for core ovens and a sorting room, one story in 
hight, 40 x 225 ft.; two-story office building, 30 x 40 ft.; 
pattern and storage building, two stories in hight, 40 x 125 
ft., and a one-story japanning shop, 25 x 40 ft. It is 
thought that the Ogden Company will purchase the equip- 
ment when the details are worked out. 

The Monarch Tool Company, 26 State street, Hartford, 
Conn., has purchased 50 acres of land at Succasunna, N. J., 
where it will erect a new plant, bids for the construction of 
which are now being received. The building will be 40 x 
175 ft., two stories high, constructed of concrete, and will 
be situated on the tracks of the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western Railroad. The construction of the plant will in- 
volve an expenditure of about $15,000 and the building 
will be equipped with modern machinery for the manufacture 
of mechanics’ fine tools, marine and stationary engines, build- 
ers’ hardware and electrical appliances. The company also 
holds an option on a franchise for supplying electric light 
to Succasunna, Ledgewood and Kenvil. J. E. Allcott is 
president and F. Brink, secretary and treasurer. 


Business Changes. 


The W. P. Davis Machine Company, Rochester, N. Y., 
has moved its offices from 130 Mill street to 257 St. Paul 
street, at the west end of the New York Central passenger 
station. The company will carry a much larger stock of 
machine tools, engines, boilers, iron and wood working ma- 
chinery, and mill supplies in its new quarters. 

Owing to the large increase in its business in machine 
tools, the Brown & Zortman Machinery Company, Pitts- 
burgh, will on April 1 remove its stock and offices from the 
present location in the Conestoga Building, Wood and Water 
streets, Pittsburgh, to 2525-2545 Liberty avenue, where its 
second-hand department is located. The Libert avenue build- 
ing contains larger offices and about 22,000 ft. of floor space 
for storage purposes, which will permit the company to han- 
dle and show its new and second-hand machinery to much bet- 
ter advantage. 

Catalogues Wanted.—F. B. Baugh, general superin- 
tendent of the Union Works of the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany, at Youngstown, Ohio, desires catalogues of machinery 
for rolling mills. 
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Chicago Machinery Market. 


CuicaGco, Itu., February 12, 1907. 

Unless happenings of a nature wholly unforeseen inter- 
vene to check the movement of expansion in industrial 
productive capacity throughout the country the story of 
the machinery market must continue to be one of monotonous 
prosperity. It is, however, a condition that in main is 
highly satisfactory to both manufacturers and consumers, 
although belated deliveries in many lines are still a source 
of more or less complaint. There have in the past week 
been numerous inquiries in the market for machinery cover- 
ing a wide range of requirements, and the proportion of 
sales resulting therefrom has been large. 


Pullman Company’s Machinery Requirements, 

The Pullman Company is in the market for a large list 
of tools and machinery, which are enumerated as follows: 
Two air receivers, 6 ft. diameter, 16 ft. long, complete with 
fittings and connections: 4 cross compound air compressors, 
Corliss type, S000 ft. free air capacity per minute; 2 hy- 
draulic pumps, 28 x 71% x 18 in. cylinders, capacity each 400 
gal. per minute; 2 hydraulic accumulators, 18-in. cylinders, 
10 ft. stroke, with pressure gauges up to 2000 lb.; 2 lathes; 
1 milling machine, No. 2; 1 press, 8 ft. wide, similar to S. 
G. No. 9; 1 power punching press, No. 35; 1 bench punching 
press, No. 100; 1 power gap shears, No. 836; 1 slitting 
shear, No. 307; 1 8-ft. brake for No. 16 gauge steel; 2 draw 
benches; 1 draw cut machine saw; 1 band saw for sheet 
steel; 1 swinging grinding machine; 1 gas furnace for tools; 
3 gate shears, with 24-in. throat, to cut 7%-in. plates, 100 in. 
long, at a stroke, motor driven; 3 gate shears, 24-in. throat, 
to cut %in. plate 100 in. long at a stroke, motor driven; 
1 gate shear, 18-in. throat, to cut 54-in. plate 60 in. long, 
motor driven; 1 single shear, 25-in. throat, to cut 10 in. wide 
by 214 in. thick, machine to have jib crane 1 ton capacity 
and 10 ft. reach, motor driven; 2 double angle shears on 
turnable, to shear 6 x 6 x 1 in. angles, motor driven; 2 
single shears, 20-in. throat, to shear plates 16 in. wide by 
5g in. thick, motor driven; 4 double shears, 25-in. throat, to 
shear flat bars 10 x 2 in., to be equipped with 2%4-ton jib 
cranes, with 10-ft. reach on top of machine, motor driven; 
2 hydraulic presses, with intensifiers, 1000 tons capacity 
with intensifier, cylinder pressure 350 tons, table 16 x 10 
ft., with central vise ram 100 tons capacity and 4 ft. stroke; 
2 hydraulic presses, with intensifiers, S80-ton pressure ca- 
pacity, 350-ton cylinder pressure, table 14 ft. 2 in. by 9 ft. 
6 in., with central vise ram 100-ton capacity, with 44-in. 
stroke; 2 hydraulic presses without intensifiers, 200-ton 
capacity, table 6 x 4 ft., stroke of ram 42 in.; 2 hydraulic 
presses without intensifiers, 200 tons capacity, table 4 x 3 
ft., stroke of ram 36 in.; 4 gang punches, 100 in. between 
housings, to punch %-in. plates and less, machine to have 
strength to punch either 30 13-16 in. or 16 15-16 in. holes 
at one stroke, motor driven; 4 single punches, 15-in. throat, 
with table for 4-in. and less angles, motor driven; 2 gag 
punckes, 120 in. between housings, capacity 24 holes 13-16 
in. through -in. plate, motor driven; 2 triple head punches, 
capacity of each head 9-in. hole through \4-in. plate, depth 
of throat 25 in., motor driven; 2 copying machines, 18-in. 
throat, for beams and channels from 6 to 24 in.; 4 horizontal 
punches, 8 to 10 in. throat, capacity %-in. hole through 
*4-in. plate, motor driven; 4 horizontal punches, 12 to 15 in. 
throat, capacity 1%-in. hole through 1-in. plate, motor 
driven; 4 horizontal punches, 12 to 15 in. throat, capacity 
1 13-16-in. hole through 1%-in. plate, motor driven, with 
14-ton jib crane, 10 ft. reach; 4 single punches, 25-in. throat, 
with 3 gag punches, capacity 13-15-in. hole through %-in. 
plate, motor driven, equipped with 1%4-ton jib crane, 10 ft. 
reach; 2 single punches, 25-in. throat, capacity 214-in. hole 
through 114-in. plate, motor driven; 3 double punches, 36-in. 
throat, with 3 gag punches, capacity 13-16-in. hole through 
*4-in. plate, motor driven, equipped with two jib cranes, 1%4- 
ton capacity, 10 ft. reach; 8 single machines, 25-in. throat, 
with 3 gag punches, capacity 13-16-in. hole through *%-in. 
plate, motor driven; 2 multiple punches, with automatic 
spacing table, to take plates 50 ft. long, 30 in. wide and 
1% in. thick, with double row gag punches, capacity 8 holes, 
15-16-in. hole through -in. plate, motor driven; 2 single 
punches, 48-in. throat, capacity 13-16-in. hole through %-in. 
plate, with 3 gag punches, motor driven, equipped with jib 
crane 14-ton capacity, 10 ft. reach; 2 single punches, 36-in. 
throat, capacity 13-16-in. hole through %-in. plate, with 3 
gag punches, motor driven, equipped with jib crane 14-ton 
capacity, 10 ft. reach; 4 single punches, 15-in. throat, with 
® gag punches, capacity 13-16-in. hole through %-in. plate, 
motor driven; 12 hydraulic riveters, 120 in. gap, 24 in. 
reach, capacity 50 tons, complete, main line pressure 1000 
lb. per square inch; 12 hydraulic riveters, 48 in. gap, 24 in. 
reach, capacity 50 tons, complete, main line pressure 1000 
lb. per square inch; 30 hydraulic punch riveters, 24 in. 
reach, 6-in. stroke, capacity 50 tons, complete, with jib 
cranes, main line pressure 1000 lb. per square inch: 3 
radial drill presses, 60-in. radius, motor driven; 12 portable 
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compression air riveters, with suspension yokes, 12 in. gap 
and 12 in. reach, capacity 50 tons; 2 drawbar yoke riveting 
machines; 125 No. 80 Boyer long stroke riveting hammers; 
75 No. 3 Boyer air reamers; 1 No. 8 bulldozer, automatic 
clutch, motor driven; 1 steam drop hammer, stroke 42 in., 
1500-lb. capacity. 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad is preparing 
to spend a large sum of money to increase shop facilities 
at Chanute, Kan., and it is expected that as soon as weather 
conditions permit work on these improvements will be begun. 

The Rock Island Tool Company, Rock Island, IIL, re- 
cently incorporated, will take over the business of the Jacob- 
son Machine Mfg. Company, Warren, Pa., which will be 
transferred to the Rock Island plant. For temporary quar- 
ters, the Donaldson Saw Works Building, Twenty-fourth 
street, has been secured, but the company plans to build a 
new factory in the near future. It is now in the market 
for machine tools, together with complete equipment for the 
foundry and machine shop. 

Following authorization for the increase of its capital 
stock from $25,000 to $100,000, the Burger Iron Company, 
Akron, Ohio, manufacturer of structural steel and iron work, 
has announced its purpose of erecting a new iron manufac- 
turing plant in South Akron. Work on the new plant will 
be begun as soon as weather conditions permit. The com- 
pany is now in the market for a steam engine, electric crane, 
generator, motors, heating apparatus, and the necessary ma- 
chinery for fabricating structural material. 


New England Machinery Market. 
Worcester, Mass., February 12, 1907. 


Milling machines have become more than ever a source 
of much complaint in the machinery market. Every one 
seems to want milling machines; the demand for them is 
prebably greater correspondingly than for any other class of 
tool. The supply cannot increase greatly. The builders got 
hopelessly behind in their orders more than a year ago, and 
now, with deliveries going from bad to worse, 1908 machines 
only are available in most types and sizes. Occasionally the 
cancellation of some order gives the dealer the opportunity to 
put a few machines on the market, and they are greedily 
taken. The lack of milling machines is having an influence 
in holding back orders for other tools, where the one machine 
is necessary in order to balance a new equipment. 

Orders are practically all for very small lots, but there 
are plenty of these sales, making the aggregate entirely sat- 
isfactory to the dealers. No large business is in sight, except- 
ing the equipment of the new boiler shop at the Portsmouth 
Navy Yard, which is now being erected. The foundations 
were put in last season, and the building of the structure 
itself will soon be well along, so that it is presumed the au- 
thorities will not delay long in getting out their machine tool 
specifications. The list will not be a very large one, but it 
will run above $75,000 worth of machinery, probably. The 
contracts for the cranes have been decided. 

The details of plans for the establishment of a Canadian 
branch of the business of the Billings & Spencer Company, 
Hartford, Conn., manufacturer of drop forgings, small tools 
and drop forging machinery, have been completed, and the 
work of building the new plant will be carried on immedi- 
ately. The new company will be known as the Canadian 
Billings & Spencer Company, and its works will be located 
at Welland, Ont. Two buildings will be erected as the 
nucleus of the plant, each 60 x 100 ft. One of steel and 
corrugated iron construction will be devoted to the drop forg- 
ing department; the other of brick and steel construction to 
the machine shop or tool department. The purchase of the 
equipment will be simultaneous with the beginning of the 
building, it is stated by the company. It is proposed to be- 
gin business in the fall with 10 drop hammers and 30 to 35 
men, and to increase capacity as the demand for the products 
shall make it necessary. Hitherto Canadian manufacturers 
have been using malleable iron castings for many purposes 
for which drop forgings are desirable according to the prac- 
tice in the United States, the reason being the high cost of 
the forgings. It is believed that the existence of a drop forg- 
ing plant in the Dominion will have an important influence 
in substituting its product for malleable iron. Welland was 
selected as a site from a number of locations offered, each 
with material inducements in money or land. The town of 
Welland gives to the company 12 acres of desirable land, one 
frontage of which is on the Grand Trunk and Wabash rail- 
roads, while the Michigan Southern Railroad will build a 
track on the other frontage. Such railroad facilities, coupled 
with the proximity of the Welland Canal, now receiving im- 
portant improvements, provide unusual means of handling 
freight. The company has closed a contract with the On- 
tario Power Company for up to 1000 hp. of electricity from 
the plant on the Canadian Niagara Falls. It is estimated 
that this power will cost about one-third as much as steam 
in this location. Natural gas is plentiful, costing 25 cents 
per 1000 ft., and will be employed by the company. The 
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Canadian Billings & Spencer Company is chartered under 
the laws of the Dominion of Canada, with a capital stock of 
$200,000, of which $100,000 is 7 per cent. cumulative pre- 
ferred stock, and the balance common stock. Frederick C. 
Billings, Hartford, is the president; W. H. Comstock, Brock- 
ville, Ont., vice-president; R. Bowie, Brockville, secretary- 
treasurer; J. Gill Gardner, Brockville, general manager, and 
these officers and John M. Gill, Brockville, constitute the 
Board of Directors. Mr. Gill is president of the Smart Mfg. 
Company, Brockville, and Mr. Gardner was until recently its 
manager. The company will have as neighbors in Welland 
several important manufacturing establishments, including 
Canadian branches of other American industries. Located 
there are the Canadian branch of the Plymouth Cordage 
Company, Canada Barcalo Company, manufacturer of meta! 
bedsteads; Supreme Heating Company, manufacturer of 
heating appar.tus; Canada Forge Company, Robertson Ma- 
chinery Company, Ontario Wire & Steel Company, and M. 
Beatty & Son, art iron works. 

The American & British Mfg. Company, Providence, R. 
l., is making preparations for the beginning of the erection 
of large additions to its works, already described in detail 
in this colume. Several large traveling cranes will have to 
be purchased immediately, and a part of the machine too) 
equipment, consisting of heavy machinery, will be bought 
in the near future. It is not, however, the intention to buy 
all the equipment at one time, the plan being to add machines 
from time to time as they may be required. 

The city of Newton, Mass., is preparing to erect a new 
technical high school to cost approximately $250,000. The 
tity of North Adams, Mass., is considering the establish- 
ment of a manual training school to cost $15,000. 

The New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad plans 
to establish a coaling station at Bridgeport, Conn., with a 
capacity of 1,000,000 tons a year. 

The Hendey Machine Company, Torrington, Conn., manu- 
facturer of machine tools, held its annual meeting February 
6, when officers were elected for the year, several] changes 
being necessary because of the death of Henry J. Hendey, 
president of the company. F. F. Fuessenich, who has been 
treasurer, was elected president and treasurer; C. H. Alvord, 
the secretary, was made vice-president and general manager, 
and F. N. McKenzie was chosen secretary. The directors 
are I’. F. Fuessenich, C. H. Alvord, W. E. Fulton, T. S. 
Lewis and R. C. Swayze. 

The Sanitary Waste Disposal Company, Boston, which 
will handle garbage for the city, is to erect a new plant, 77 
x 104 ft., and three stories, with annex, 121 x 130 ft. The 
main building will be of reinforced concrete and steel, the 
annex of sheet iron. Arthur H. Pierson, 462 Atlantic ave- 
nue, is in charge of the plans. 

A syndicate, headed by Charles Sumner Cook, Ports- 
mouth, N. H., has purchased the power privilege and plant 
of the Androscoggin Pulp Company, Brunswick, Maine, and 
proposes to establish a hydraulic plant to develop 1500 hp. 


Philadelphia [Machinery Market. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., February 12, 1907. 


While in some cases dealers as well as manufacturers 
closed a right fair volume of business the past week, others 
were not so well pleased with the result. Sales were some- 
what irregular, and were closely confined to tools of the me- 
dium and lighter classes. While there have been some good 
specifications on the market but little business of any size 
has been placed, and that transacted recently was confined 
almost entirely to single tool propositions. Further specifica- 
tions continue to come out in connection with the machine 
tool programme of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, and it 
said that there is more to follow. It is also reported that 
some of the Southern railroads are getting in shape to send 
out lists of their requirements for the year, but this is con- 
sidered indefinite. Inquiries for small quantities and for sin- 
gle tools are quite numerous. The greater proportion of this 
demand is understood to be for equipment for replacement 
and for minor extensions. A good demand is anticipated in 
the former field, owing to the extreme strain to which many 
machine tools are subjected under the present day method of 
pushing them to their utmost limit of production. 

The recently advanced prices seem to have but little ef- 
fect on sales. No difficulty is experienced from this end if 
a satisfactory delivery can be made. The latter question is 
the most important in the consideration of a sale. 

Manufacturers are fully occupied, and orders received 
about equal in most cases the productive capacity, so that 
practically no gain whatever is being made on general de- 
liveries. In the greater number of instances further delays 
in shipment are encountered, owing to the inability to get 
prompt supplies of raw and semifinished materials entering 
into the construction of both machinery and tools. 

There has been no further demand of any importance 
for export, especially for the standard line of machine tools, 
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Some business is pending, but it will probably be some time 
before it actually develops into orders. Special tools have 
been in better demand, and some orders have been placed. 
Those manufacturers transacting a more or less regular 
business abroad in machinery specialties report a fairly good 
volume of business coming in. 

Some rather good business is under consideration in heavy 
engines and power equipment. New trolley systems as well 
as extensions to present lines and the central power plant 
proposition in industrial plants are good fields for this class 
of equipment at the time. The demand for such equipment 


in the medium horsepowers is somewhat better, but not as 
active as the trade would like. Boilers and engines in the 
smaller horsepowers are in poor demand, the gas and gaso- 


line engine cutting into that business to a considerable ex- 
tent. Second-hand boilers and engines are not very active, 
and reflect the general condition of the trade. 

The market for second-hand machine tools is fully as ac- 
tive as for some months past. The extended delivery and the 
determination of some tool builders to refrain entirely from 
naming delivery dates, make the demand on the second-hand 
machinery field that much stronger. In many cases it is hard 
to supply tools desired, but dealers are covering the ground 
very thoroughly in their efforts to get tools to keep up their 
stocks, which in some instances are in fairly good shape. 

Both iron and steel casting plants continue actively en- 
gaged. The difficulties in obtaining supplies of raw ma- 
terials are as bad as ever, and further delays have been ex- 
perienced recently in transportation. There is more difficulty 
experienced in obtaining prompt delivery of steel castings in 
any quantity than in gray iron castings, although in some 
instances gray iron foundries, particularly those working on 
high grade machinery castings, are well booked up. Con- 
sumers are still compelled in many cases to go outside the 
city, and are at that not always successful in getting much 
better shipment than at home. 

L. C. Holmes, who until recently was connected with 
the selling forces of Manning, Maxwell & Moore, has ac- 
cepted a position in a like capacity with the Vandyke- 
Churchill Company of New York and Philadelphia. 

Plans have been filed by the Midvale Steel Company in 
the Bureau of Building Inspection for a 197 x 225 ft. one- 
story steel frame and corrugated iron addition to its armor 
plant at Nicetown. The building will be equipped with run- 
ways for a traveling crane. 

Fels & Co., Seventy-third street and Woodland avenue, 
have begun the erection of a 30 x 40 ft. addition to their 
boiler house. The boiler equipment, consisting of two 350- 
hp. boilers, has been practically decided upon, but they are 
in the market fora steel stack; also for a 150-hp. Corliss 
engine to work under 115 Ib. steam pressure. 

Councils of the City of Philadelphia passed recently a 
loan bill for $13,500,000, which has the approval of the 
necessary municipal authorities. In the bill the completion 
of the filtration system, abolishment of grade crossings and 
the erection of bridges, wharf and other improvements are 
provided for. 

Proposals will be received by the Department of Supplies, 
City of Philadelphia, until February 18, for supplies for 
1907 in a number of departments, among which are in- 
cluded a steam driven air compressor, compression stand, 
indicators, shafting, pulleys and genera] machinery supplies, 
specifications regarding which can be had from the director, 
Robert Grier, room 312, City Hall. 

Thirteen contracting firms submitted proposals to the 
Filtration Bureau of Philadelphia for the boiler equipment 
of the Lardner’s Point Pumping Station No. 3. The depart- 
ment estimated the cost of the work at something over 
$106,000, but the bids offered are said to be considerably 
higher. There are eight boilers to be installed, together with 
economizers, heaters and other appurtenances, and those who 
submitted proposals were F. J. Boaz, M. & J. B. McHugh, 
Edward Fay & Son, Franklin Boiler Company, Maxim 
Boiler Company, Babcock & Wilcox, Edge Moor Iron Works, 
B. F. Sturtevant Company, J. H. Stitzer & Co., Atlas En- 
gine Works, Heine Safety Boiler Company, Green Fuel 
Economizer Company and the EB. Keeler Company. The 
bids were ordered scheduled, but no award has yet been 
made. 

The Earle Gear & Machine Works has recently furnished 
one of its customers a large cast steel bevel gear having a 
5-in. pitch and a 20-in. face. A large spur gear 95 in. in 
diameter was also recently completed and delivered. This 
concern is now equipped to cut gears ranging from 4 in. to 
8 ft. in diameter, with practically any face. The special 
machinery department has recently completed a 12-ft. veneer 
cutting machine for a local concern and has an 8 x 105 ft. 
roller veneer dryer in course of construction for the same 
customer. 

Dienelt & WHisenhardt, Incorporated, are very busy in 
all departments. A large oilcloth printing machine was re- 
cently delivered by this concern to the Blabon Oil Cloth 
Works of this city, and an order was taken for another for 
export to M. Navin, Limited, Kircaldy, Scotland. Orders 
for hydraulic jacks have been good, particularly those of 40 
to 50 tons capacity, which are largely used by the railroad 
companies. There is also a good demand for dead stroke 
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hammers, sales recently haviug been made of forging and 
smithing hammers, as well as for those to be used in copper 
work. The foundry is very busy on castings of all classes. 





Government Purchases. 


Wasurnearon, D. C., February 11, 1907. 

The Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy Department, 
Washington, will soon ask bids for a 1000-kw. generator, di- 
rect connected to either reciprocating engine or steam 
turbine, for the Portsmouth Navy Yard. 

The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, will receive bids until March 19 for a 
pumping plant at the naval coal depot, California City 
Point, Cal. 

The following bids were opened February 5 for sup- 
plies for the navy yards: 

Bidder, 20, the Brooklyn Forge Company, Brooklyn, N. 
Y.; 22, Babcock & Wilcox Company, New York; 23, 
Blackall & Baldwin Company, New York; 28, Camden Iron 
Works, Camden, N. J.: 31, Cleveland Punch & Shear Works 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio; 35, Compressed Air Machinery 
Company, San Francisco, Cal.; 37, Chase Mfg. Company, 
Columbus, Ohio; 88, Craig Ridgway & Co., Coatsville, Pa.; 
10, Continental Car & Equipment Company, New York; 
45, Henry Disston & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa.; 63, G. & W. 
Mfg. Company, New York; 69, Garvin Machine Company, 
New York; 75, Henshaw, Buckley & Co., San Francisco, 
Cal.; 79, Handlan-Buck Mfg. Company, St. Louis, Mo.; 
80, Harron, Rickard & McCone, San Francisco, Cal.; 82, 
Harrisburg Foundry & Machinery Company, Boston, Mass. ; 
83, Hyde Windlass Company, Bath, Maine; 87, A. L. Ide & 
Son, New York; 97, E. F. Keating, New York; 112, Man- 
ning, Maxwell & Moore, New York; 113, Montgomery & Co., 
New York; 114, Mosher Water Tube Boiler Company, New 
York; 116, Motley, Green & Co., New York; 133, Northern 
Engineering Works, Detroit, Mich; 134, National Electrical 
Supply Company, Washington; 137, Niles-Bement-Pond 
Company, New York; 139, Norton Company, Worcester, 
Mass.; 140, North Penn Iron Company, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
143, J. Edward Ogden Company, New York; .150, Pratt & 
Whitney Company, Hartford, Conn.; 154, Prentiss Tool & 
Supply Company, New York; 164, Robbins Conveying Belt 
Company, New York; 165, H. A. Rogers Company, New 
York; 214, Vermilye & Power, New York; 219, Ernest 
Weiner Company, New York; 232, Woodward, Wight & Co., 
New Orleans, La.; 235, Watson-Stillman Company, New 
York; 241, Berry & Aikens, Philadelphia, Pa.; 242, Brown 
Hoisting Machinery Company, New York; 243, F. S. Banks 
& Co., New York; 245, Hill, Clark & Co., Boston; 247, 
Drew Machinery Agency, Manchester, N. H. 


Schedule No, 325. 


Class 1. One air hydraulic jib foundry crane—Bidder 38, 
$1800 ; 156, $1065; 235, $1650. 


Schedule No. 326. 


Class 11. Six marine straight water tube boilers—Bidder 
22, $81,000; 114, $89,200, $93,700, $114,700 and $119,200. 

Class 12. One heavy forge lathe—Bidder 75, $14,275 and 
$15,485 ; 137, $15,885 and $15,550. 

Class 13. One cabinet turret lathe for brass work—Bid- 
der 75, $625; 80, $637.35. 

Class 14. One drill press—Bidder 35, $175; 75, $145; 
80, $166.65 and $120.90. 


Schedule No, 328. 


Class 21. Six marine straight water tube boilers with 
superheaters and spare parts for the U. S. collier Vestal— 
Bidder 22, $72,990; 114, $84,700, $89,200, $92,600 and 
$100,700. 

Class 22. One screw cutting lathe—Bidder 69, $635; 112, 
$680 ; 137, $675; 154, $722. 

Class 23. One new model turret lathe—Bidder 150, 
$1092.50. 

Class 24. One 800-Ib. single stand steam hammer—Bid- 
der 112, $1024; 187, $977; 154, $964; 245, $871. 

Class 25. One bar straightening press—Bidder 12, $475: 
247, $472.50. 

Schedule No, 352. 


Class 31. Twenty dump cars—Bidder 40, $3900; 63, 
$6629 ; 116, $4900; 219, $4080; 243, $4734. 

Class 32. One three-motor electric traveling crane—Bid- 
der 37, $2550; 133, $2350; 137, $2085; 140, $2175; 242, 
$2526. 

Schedule No, 353. 

Class 41. One portable conveyor belt—Bidder 164, $1850. 

Class 42. One side crank steam engine—Bidder 82, $1360 
and $1445; 87, $1858. : 

Schedule No, 354. 

Class 51. Two horizontal steam steering engines—Bidder 
75, a $7600, b $8000 and c $15,250; 83, a $6600, b $7000 and 
e $13,400. 

Class 52. One radia] drilling and countersinking machine 
—Bidder 31, $640 and $675; 112, $800. 
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Schedule No, 368. 
_ Class 125. One Disston premier inserted tooth circular 
milling saw—Bidder 45, $207. 
Class 135. One small single plunger pressure pump— 
Bidder 165, $90; 214, $89.90. 


Schedule No, 370. 


Class 171. One hand pipe cutting and threading machine 
—Bidder 79, $85; 97, $425; 112, $55; 118, $88; 154, $85; 
214, $76; 241, $175. 

Class 172. One centrifugal pumping set—Bidder 20, 
$1878; 23, $2841 and $2600; 28, $1825; 184, $1595; 140, 
$3100; 148, $1019.30; 232, $2050; 189, $2440. 

The following awards have been made for machinery for 
the navy yards, bids for which were opened January 22: 

The Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York, class 153, 
one engine lathe, $405. 

The Power Specialty Company, New York, class 229. 
eight superheaters, $3775. 

Under opening of January 29 for hoisting engines for the 
Isthmian Canal Commission, the Lambert Hoisting Engine 
Company, Newark, N. J., has been awarded item 1, six 
double cylinder, double friction, drum hoisting engines, with 
boilers, complete, $5475; item 2, four double cylinder, double 
friction, drum hoisting engines, with boilers, complete, $6390. 

The following awards have been made for supplies for the 
navy yards, bids for which were opened January 29: 

The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., class 31, one compound wound direct current genera- 
tor, $1259. 

The General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., class 
42, one electric motor, $1600. 

Richard W. Geldart, New York, class 100, three stanch- 
ion pipe benders, $679.14. 


—_9-o 


Trade Publications. 


Concrete Reinforcement.—General Fireproofing Com- 
pany, Youngstown, Ohio. Circular and sample of “ Trussit.” 
Introduces this new style of reinforcing metal for fireproof 
cement construction. The important fact connected with it is 
that no wood form is necessary. Trussit is made in sheets 15% 
x 96 in., and witb a factor of safety of four will carry all ordi- 
nary roof loads on spans of 4 and 5 ft. The metal is split in 
herring bone pattern, and instead of being opened up in the 
wsual way, relatively flat, is formed with hills and valleys by 
depressing the alternate backbones, giving it a corrugated cross 
section. It is particularly intended for mills and factories— 
for roofs, walls, partitions, linings of coal pockets and ash bins, 
&c. The circular also refers to other forms of reinforcing, in- 
cluding other styles of expanded n€tal, cold twisted lug bars 
pin connected girder frames and herringbone expanded steel 
lathe. 


Steam Heating Boilers.—Model Heating Company, 142 
North Tenth street, Philadelphia, Pa. Circulars. One is en- 
titled “ Perfect Circulation in the Model Boiler,’ and points 
out the operating advantages of Model boilers. The other cir- 
cular pertains to the vertical and ‘horizontal forms of wall radi- 
ators, which are manufactured in four sizes. 


Valves and Traps.—Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Company, Fulton Building,, Pittsburgh, Pa. Pamphlet No. 7. 
Size 5x 7%in.; pages 47. Describes and illustrates the Anderson 
cushioned, combination cushioned and cushioned triple-acting 
nonreturn valves, made in angle‘and globe patterns; Anderson 
pressure reducing valves, balanced plug cocks, cushioned check 
and hand stop valves; the Golden Gate valves, National boiler 
blow-off, Anderson automatic and counterbalanced valves, stand- 
pipes, water columns, altitude valves and the Ideal strainer 
and fish traps. The Golden tilting steam trap and the Ander- 
son automatic float valve are included; these were described in 
The Iron Age September 20 and October 4, 1906, respectively. 


- Niagara Power.—Cataract Power & Conduit Company, 
718 Fidelity Building, Buffalo, N. Y. Booklet. Title, “ Niagara 
Power.’ Contains numerous testimonials from users in Buffalo 
of the power generated by this company at Niagara. A long 
list of consumers is given, and also exterior and interior views 
of the power houses. 

Woodworking Machinery.—Crescent Machine Company, 
Leetonia, Ohio. Catalogue. Gives general descriptions and 
specifications of the Crescent band saws of the 20, 26, 32, 36 
and 58 in. sizes, and panel band saw, angle band saw, combina- 
tion saw tables, universal saw tables, variety saws, jointers and 
accessories. The angle band saw was described in The Iron Age 
April 5, 1906, and the 32-in. Crescent improved band saw, Jan- 
uary 24, 1907. 

Electrical Apparatus.—General Electric Company, Sche 
nectady, N. Y. Catalogues, bulletins, &c. Catalogue No. 9143, 
superseding No. 9132, deals with the type H transformers, and 
treats chiefly of their construction. Insulator type porcelain 
cut-outs are included and also tables of efficiencies, weights, &c., 
of the types H and HB oil transformers. Bulletin No. 4456 per- 
tains to wrought copper cable terminals; No. 4457 to the parts 
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of the form B are headlights; No. 4459, superseding Nos, 4218, 
4219 and 4346, to feeder regulators of the single-phase, induc- 
tion and polyphase types; No. 4461, to the construction of the 
GE-78 railroad motor, giving closed and open views and schedule 
of speeds ; No, 4460, to the parts of form 3 luminous direct con- 
stant current series inclosed arc lamps, with stationary upper 
electrodes; No. 4462 gives description and illustrations of vari- 
able speed direct current motors with commutating poles; No. 
1463, superseding No. 4362, pertains to carrier bus arc panels for 
Brush are generators; No, 4464, superseding No. 4406, relates 
to polyphase induction motors. Supply catalogue No. 7602 lists 
the parts of direct current automatic circuit breakers. An in- 
dex to catalogue numbers is appended. Circular No. 3488 de- 
scribes the method of packing Edison lamps, and gives reasons 
for ordering these lamps in standard package quantities. Price- 
list No. 5154 lists the Tantalum incandescent lamps and Tan- 
talum units, and No. 5155, mercury are rectifiers and rectifier 
tubes, 


Pyrometers.—Charles Engethard, 41 Cortlandt street, New 
York City. Pamphiet. Contains a brief illustrated description 
ef the Le Chatelier pyrometer as made by the W. C. Hereaus 
Platinum Works, Germany. It is adapted to measuring tem- 
peratures between zero and 2900 degrees F., and is constructed 
in accordance with specifications of the Royal Physical Tech- 
nical Institute, Charlottenburg, Germany. A large number of 
letters from users in various industries are included testifying 
to the satisfaction the instrument has given them, particularly 
with respect to its accuracy and reliability. A number of pages 
of useful information are appended, giving melting points of 
metals, furnace temperatures, effect of heat upon various bodies, 
melting and boiling points of various substances, &c. 


Electric Hoists.—C. W. Hunt Company, West New Brigh- 
ton, N. Y. Catalogue No. 067. Devoted to electric hoists de- 
signed to meet the requirements of coal yards, contractors. 
mines, railroads, steel works, &c. Illustrations are given of the 
open and inclosed geared hoists and various installations of 
them. 


Electrical Apparatus.—Fort Wayne Plectrical Works, In- 
corporated, Fort Wayne, Ind. Bulletins. No. 1082, superseding 
No. 1052, deals with the Wood multiple alternating current 
street arc lighting system. Tables of capacities and dimensions 
of are lamps, transformers, pulleys, &c., are appended. No. 
1083, superseding No. 1068, contains a detailed description of a 
new line of induction motors, known as types MA and M. Wir- 
ing diagrams are given for various connecting arrangements. 
No. 1084 pertains to the Wood standard switchboard panels for 
multiphase generators, and treats of the parts separately. No. 
1085, superseding No. 1033, has to do with integrating switch- 
board wattmetcrs of the type K, form SAC. ‘These are induc- 
tion meters designed especially to register accurately on all loads 
regardless of the power factor of the circuit on which they oper- 
ate, 

Emery Wheels.—Patterson, Gottfried & Hunter, Limited, 
146 Center street, New York City. Pamphlet. Calls attention 
to the fact that this company is the exclusive agent in its terri- 
tory for the emery wheels of the Abrasive Material Company, 
and contains price-lists and dimensions in a tabular form of the 
regular wheels, emery cylinders and cup wheels, with some men- 
tion of the company’s line of grinding and polishing machinery. 


Concrete Blocks.—Modern Concrete Machine Company, 
52344 Wabash avenue, Terre Haute, Ind. Catalogue. An illus- 
trated description of the Modern concrete block machines, for 
which special advantages are claimed. 


Nut, Bolt and Rivet Machinery.—Waterburv Farrel 
Foundry and Machine Company, Waterbury, Conn. Catalogue 
section A. Devoted to the company’s several styles of headers, 
comprising open die single stroke, solid die single stroke, open 
die double stroke, solid die double stroke, as well as several 
sizes of three-blow and four-blow headers, and also screw thread- 
ing machines, bolt trimmers and trimming presses, solid die re- 
headers, &c. Illustrations and specifications of these are in- 
cluded. 


Steel Sheet Piling.—-United States Steel Piling Company, 
Chicago, Ill. Catalogue. Illustrates and describes an interlock- 
ing steel sheet piling. Each pile is complete in itself and is 
interchangeable. Jt has rounded locking ribs and flat webs 
which present a uniform and free face for concreting. The 
cylindrical ribs are claimed to give the greatest strength and 
offer the least resistance in driving or withdrawing the piles. 
By the use of a wooden packing strip the piling can be made 
water tight. 


Cranes.—Case Mfg. Company, Columbus, Ohio. Bulletin 
No. 32. Size 9 x 12 in.; pages 30. Shows by photographs the 
many improvements the company has made in electric cranes of 
recent manufacture, including standard and special cranes; 
bridge girders; trucks and drives; cages; direct and alternating 
current motors: standard, light service and low type trolleys; 
trolley frames; load and motor brakes: bottom blocks and limit 
switches. 


Boilers.—<A. D. Granger Company, 95 Liberty street, New 
York City. Bulletin No. 2, second edition. Size 6 x 9 in.; pages 
27. Deals with Star safety water tube boilers for power, steam 
heating and hot water heating. Exterior and sectional views 
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of these are given, and photographs show various buildings 
where they have been installed. 

Portable Crane and Hoist.—D. Round & Son, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Folder. Pertains to the Simplex portable crane and hoist, 
which is made in 11 sizes having capacities of from 1 to 3 tons, 
all operable by one man. 


Electrical Apparatus.—Stanley-G. I. Electric Mfg. Com 
pany, Pittsfield, Mass. Bulletin and circular. Bulletin No. 615, 
superseding No. 254, deals with the G. I. flush receptacle and 
attaching plug, for which special advantages are claimed. List 
prices of these and also of face plates for flush receptacles are 
given. Circular No. 798 is devoted to alternating current motors 
for driving laundry machinery. 

Graphite.—Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey City. 
N. J. Booklet. Size 6 x 9% in.; pages 83. This is the tenth 
edition of ‘Graphite as a Lubricant.” It treats somewhat of 
lubrication in general, but more exhaustively of graphite lubrica 
tion. The information included has been secured from scientific 
authorities, giving it practically the value of a textbook on the 
subject. AJl the good features of previous editions are retained 
and more of later knowledge is added. It is arranged and in 
dexed so as to readily enable the reader to find the information 
he is most interested in. 


Molding Machine.—Tabor Mfg. Company, Eighteenth and 
Hamilton streets, Philadelphia, Pa. Catalogue. Gives an illus- 
trated description of the Tabor 24-in. hinged molding machine 
with 7-in. straight draft. Illustrations show the machine in 
various stages of performing work, and the descriptive matter 
deals with its construction and operation. 

Disk Grinders.—Charles H. Besly & Co., 15 South Clin- 
ton street, Chicago, Ill. Catalogue. Deals with the Besly spiral 
disk grinders, band grinders, polishing machines, Helmet spiral 
circles, &c. Illustrations of machines and samples of their 
work are given, and also specifications, prices and testimonials. 
Taps, tap wrenches, die stocks, &c., are included. 

Forges and Blowers.—Buffalo Forge Company, Buffalo, 
N. Y. Two leaflets. One relates to compressed air forges of the 
Nos. 20 C and 21 C types, one adapted for indoor and the other 
for outdoor use, and the second leaflet to the No. 200 geared 
hand blower, claimed to be powerful, easy running and durable. 


Fire Brick.—John G. Stein & Co., Limited, Bonnybridge, 
Scotland. Catalogue. Size 6 x 10 ih.; pages 40. Pertains to 
the Thistle fire bricks, the company’s productive capacity of 
which is 100,000 bricks daily, and contains an extract from 
the British Clayworker, analyses of four kinds of fire bricks, 
miscellaneous weights and measures, and testimonials 


Pipe Covering and Lagging.—H. W. Johns-Manville 
Company, 100 William street, New York City. Pamphlet. Gives 
short descriptions of the various kinds of asbestos and magnesia 
pipe covering and locomotive lagging manufactured by this com- 
pany. Price-lists are included. 


Engine Generator Units.—The B. F. Sturtevant Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. Two bulletins, Nos. 141 and 142. Describe 
recpectively vertical inclosed compound engines and generating 
sets using these engines. These sets, which were originally de 
signed to fill the rigid specifications of the United States Navy 
Department, are built in a line of sizes ranging from 17% to 
100 kw. 

Lathes.—New Haven Mfg. Company, New Haven, Conn. 
Souvenir. A decoration worth preserving is a “ crystaloid” 
placque, showing a 36-in. swing engine lathe manufactured by 
this company. It also calls attention to other New Haven tools, 
including iron planers, slotters, upright drills, &c. 

Industrial Railroads.—<Arthur Koppel Company, 1601 
Machesney Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. -Folder. The center fea 
ture is a map of the United States covering the northeastern 
section as far west as Lincoln, Neb., and as far south as Colum- 
bia, 8. C., on which are indicated the offices, works and yards 
ot the Arthur Koppel Company. The border contains illustra 
tions of the company’s product, including tracks, turntables, 
switches, cars, locomotives, &c. 











Conveying and Transmission.—Stephens-Adamson Mfg. 
Company, Aurora, Ill. Monthly periodical, Conveying and Trans- 
mission, Vol. 2, No. 1. This issue deals particularly with the 
company’s line of sheaves, tension carriages, &c., as adapted for 
manila rope drive, and price-lists and various tables of informa- 
tion relating to wire rope are given. A particularly interesting 
article deals with transmission rope splices, explaining how to 
make them. 


Are Lamps.—Stanley-G. I. Electric Mfg. Company, Pitts- 
field, Mass. Circular No. 797. Pertains to A. E. G. “ Brilliant” 
flame arc lamps of the direct current differential magnet and 
alternating current differential disk motor types, both being of 
the converging carbon construction. These are designed and ad- 
justed to burn two in series on 110-volt circuits. All lamps are 
adjusted for 12 amperes and an arc voltage of 45. 

Flexible Transmission.—Coates Clipper Mfg. Company, 
Worcester, Mass. .Bulletin No. 20. Size 6 x 8% in.; pages 28. 
Deals with flexible transmission breast drills, drill presses, 
grinders, screw drivers, and the radial drills which were de- 
scribed in J'he Iron Age October 25, 1906, also lathe grinders, 
surface grinders, carborundum wheels, belting, couplings, &c. 
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HARDWARE 


HE granting of a general trademark, “ Made in Ire- 
T land,” intended to be applied to any manufactured 
product of the island, suggests the extension of a simi- 
lar plan of advertising, which has already had its begin- 
ning in the United States. Long ago, when American 
manufacturers were struggling to get a foothold in 
trade they sometimes stamped their products as “ Made 
in Birmingham,” or in some other city whose manufac- 
turers had a reputation won through years of successful 
production. This has so radically changed that certain 
European manufacturers have begun to label their goods 
“ Made in the United States,” for the same reason that 
once influenced the Americans. 


There are great industrial centers in this country 
which have grown to be famous for the production of 
some certain line of product. Their manufacturers have 
striven to place honestly made and absolutely modern 
goods on the market. Generations of men, the son follow- 
ing the father, have had the specialty bred in their bone, 
this being true not only of the workmen, but of the man- 
ufacturers themselves, as a business has been handed 
down. It is easy to see how localized American trade- 
marks, along the line of that which has been granted to 
the Irish manufacturers, could be utilized to advantage. 
To give a few examples, we could have “ Made in New 
Britain” for Hardware; or, perhaps, it would be as well 
to have it “ Made in Connecticut;” and “ Made in Meri- 
den,” or, perhaps, “in Connecticut” for Silver Ware. 
“ Made in Westfield” would count on a Whip label, and 
“ Made in Norwich,” or in Hartford, or in Springfield, on 
a Firearm. A Tap or Die would lose nothing by bear- 
ing the trademark, “ Made in Greenfield,” nor a bundle 
of Fine Wire products by the words, “ Made in Worces- 
ter.” “ 


These are only a few instances in which the repu- 
tation of a city or town in association with some one 
general article of manufacture might work to the advan- 
tage of the manufacturer and indirectly through em- 
ployees and their wages to the place itself. The scope 
of such a mark may be made more general. The ma- 
chine tool trade knows what it is to have products 
“Made in the United States.” We already have some 
applications of the general idea in which it has been 
carried out to advantage. The city of Bridgeport has 
well advertised the expression “Made in Bridgeport.” 
Other places have been assisted through their chambers 
of commerce or boards of trade by the use of advertis- 
ing pasters which manufacturers affix to their corres- 
pondence and to their goods. But it has seldom been 
done in a manner to become truly effective. 


We are told that such words alone cannot constitute 
a trademark, but that they must be accompanied by 
some design. This could easily be arranged. A simple 
design, containing the suggestion of the product, could 
carry with it the necessary words. Once inaugurated, 
the scheme should be consistently maintained year after 
year, until the designating mark has become familiar to 
the eyes, even of those who cannot read the English lan- 
guage. Finally the harvest, accruing from persistency 
and perseverance, may be reaped in the results of thor- 
oughly advertising what should be the insignia of hon- 
est goods. 


Condition of Trade. 


The volume of current business, already above the 
normal for this time of year, shows a distinet tendency 
to increase. Jobbers especially report themselves more 
than satisfied with the way goods are moving out so 
early inthe season. Manufacturers and their agents, while 
they are taking few large contracts, state that daily 
orders from their customers to supply ordinary require- 
ments are highly encouraging and justify an attitude of 
entire complacence regarding the spring demand. Some 
are actually running ahead of corresponding totals for 
last year, when the trade was buying heavily in anticipa- 
tion of higher prices. A large distributer of imported 
as well as domestic lines advises us that he is starting 
out his salesmen from two to three weeks later than 
usual, because of the difficulty of handling business al- 
ready booked and offering. He also mentions these sig- 
nificant facts as indicating the soundness and promise 
of the situation. Orders booked for shipment February 
1 and March 1 have been ordered forward two to four 
weeks in advance of those dates. Larger orders for fall 
goods not usually expected before May or June are 
already beginning to come in. Belated shipments of goods 
short on last season’s orders are being accepted and 
paid for by customers without question or complaint, 
while orders received for goods that have advanced are 
almost invariably confirmed when inquiry is made 
whether they will be accepted at the higher price. These 
facts indicate that merchants are doing and expect to do 
a large business; that their stocks are not in excess of 
their requirements, that they wish to take no chances of 
being without goods when they need them, and that they 
are not dismayed by the prices now prevailing. Winter 


‘weather of the old-fashioned sort is leading to great 


activity in season goods, especially in retail estab- 
lishments. Instead of carrying over large stocks of these 
lines the trade may enter March with no more than the 
usual remnant of winter stock. Under existing condi- 
tions manufacturing costs are gradually advancing, and 
this increased cost is reflected in the announcement of 
higher prices from time to time in many minor lines 
and specialties. Manufacturers, however, are endeavor- 
ing to avoid advances which it may not be feasible to 
maintain. Many factories are suffering inconvenience 
from difficulty in obtaining raw material, a condition 
which results from the inability of the mills to respond 
promptly to the demands made upon them, and also 
from delays in transportation, as the railroads are unable 
to handle properly the great quantities of freight com- 
mitted to them. 

Chicago. 


Retail Hardware merchants’ associations in many 
States throughout the Middle West are occupying the 
attention of retail merchants, and the lull occasioned by 
protracted cold weather and heavy snowstorms, resulting 
in almost complete cessation of outside building opera- 
tions in the territory affected, was not unwelcome to 
either the retail or jobbing trade. It is highly significant 
of the prosperous trend of affairs, that in the discussions 
heard at these gatherings no note of complaint of dull 
trade or apprehensiveness as to the future is sounded. In 
the line of Builders’ Hardware there is still a strong de 
mand for inside finishing goods, which has not been 
affected by weather conditions. Advances hitherto made 
on these lines have not, it is claimed, been commensurate 
with those on other building material, and illustrative of 
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this fact it is stated that whereas the finishing Hardware 
for a building formerly constituted 1% to 2 per cent. 
of the entire estimate, it now rarely exceeds 1% per cent. 
of the cost. Altogether the conditions surrounding trade 
and the assurances of a still heavier business in the 
coming spring months are highly satisfactory. 

—_—— ~~oem 


NOTES ON PRICES. 


Wire Nails.—Demand in the form of specifications 
on contract orders is heavy, and greatly exceeds new 
business. Prompt shipments are being especially urged 
by customers at Southern points, owing to earlier require- 
ments. Derangement of transportation facilities, result- 
ing from snow and cold weather, has further delayed de- 
liveries of Nails. The market is firm and steady. Quo- 
tations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus actual 
freight to point of delivery, 60 days, or 2 per cent. dis- 
count for cash in 10 days: 

i: COP ITI aida cos ve unnd 6 diac cnensceaans $2.00 
Carload lots, to retail merchants........cecscovces 2.05 

New York.—A moderate demand characterizes the 
local market, which is considered satisfactory for the 
season. New York quotations are: To retatlers, carloads, 
on dock, $2.19; less than carloads, on dock, $2.33; small 
lots, at store, $2.30. 

Chicago.—Orders from all sections are plentiful, but 
on account of the early needs in the South and South- 
west the pressing demand for present shipment is becom- 
ing more pronounced. Mills are not able under present 
conditions to accumulate stock, and with the increase 
that will come ‘a little later from Northern territories 
more delay in shipment will certainly result. Prices re- 
main unchanged, and are as follows: $2.15 in car lots 
to jobbers, and $2.20 in car lots to retailers, with an ad- 
vance of 5 cents for less than car lots from mills. 


Pittsburgh.—Demand for Wire Nails continues fairly 
large and is showing strong signs of growing materially 
heavier, as the spring trade is opening up and promises 
to be very large. The Wire Nail mills expect an enor- 
mous volume of business in the next three or four 
months, commencing with March, and have not been able 
to catch up on deliveries, owing to shortage of cars and 
heavy demand. It is claimed that high prices of Steel, 
heavy demand and other conditions warrant another ad- 
vance in prices, but whether this will be made cannot be 
stated definitely at this time. It can be stated, however, 
that at least one leading mill is quoting $2.10 for forward 
delivery and is securing some business at this price. The 
market is very firm and if a change occurs it will be an 
advance. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
plus actual freight to point of delivery, 60 days, or 2 
per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 


CE 0 SON ann con ce pevccdedcdecaveciane $2.00 
Carload lots, to retail merchants.............es.0. 2.05 


Cut Nails.—Mills are still behind in deliveries and at 
least one has been obliged to close down because it has 
been impossible to get deliveries of Steel which has been 
contracted for. It may be necessary for the mills to ad- 
vance wages of workmen, so that some mills that have 
Nails to dispose of are asking $2.10 to $2.15, base, Pitts- 
burgh. The regular meeting of the Cut Nail Association 
is scheduled to be held on the 26th of this month. Quo- 
tations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh: Carload lots, to 
jobbers, $2.05; less than carloads, to jobbers, $2.10; less 
than carloads, to retailers, $2.20. Iron Cut Nails at 
points west of Buffalo and Pittsburgh are held at 10 cents 
advance on Steel Cut Nails. 


New York.—The demand is somewhat less than for 
Wire Nails, which is not an unusual condition at this 
season. Jobbers’ quotations are on the basis of $2.30 for 
small lots at store. 

Pittsburgh.—The mills are still sold up, some concerns 
refusing to take orders for Cut Nails for delivery prior 
to April. Stocks held by jobbers and also by the mills 
are light, especially on certain sizes. The market is ex- 
tremely firm and should an advance be made in Wire 
Nails it will be immediately followed by one in Cut Nails. 
Prices are very firm, quotations being as follows, f.o.b. 
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Pittsburgh : Carload lots, to jobbers, $2.05; less than car- 
loads, to jobbers, $2.10; less than carloads, to retailers, 
$2.20. Iron Cut Nails at points west of Buffalo and Pitts- 
burgh are held at 10 cents advance on Steel Cut Nails. 

Barb Wire.—While mills are considerably behind on 
deliveries, buyers are insisting upon prompt shipments 
on specifications. New business is being accepted by 
some mills only at premiums over regular quotations. 
Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 
per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 


Painted. Gal. 
Jobbers, carload lots. ... 6.26. ccccccsee GS $2.45 
BRBCRTIONN: CAPIOOGR BOGM6 6 kksadiiecccdccccantaae 2.50 
Retailers, less than carload lots........ 2.30 2.60 


Chicago.—A fair amount of new business is reported, 
which is steadily growing as the season advances. In 
some parts of the country goods ordered 60 days ago are 
now badly needed, and the buyers are importuning for 
shipments. Quotations are as follows: Jobbers, Chicago, 
car lots, Painted, $2.30; Galvanized, $2.60; to retailers, 
car lots, Painted, $2.35; Galvanized, $2.65; retailers, less 
than car lots, Painted, $2.45; Galvanized, $2.75; Staples, 
Bright, in car lots, $2.25; Galvanized, $2.25, car lots to 
retailers, 10 cents extra, with an additional 5 cents for 
less than car lots. 

Pittsburgh.—A fair amount of new business is being 
entered, while consumers are specifying very liberally on 
contracts placed prior to the last advance in prices. 
Spring trade will soon open up and jobbers are urging the 
mills to make as prompt shipments as possible in order 
that they may have large-stocks to meet heavy expected 
orders. One or two leading mills are asking premiums of 
$2 a ton over official prices. Quotations are as follows, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash 
in 10 days: 


2ainted. Gal. 
SE: CRNTIRE TB iccaecvecstadsawea $2.15 $2.45 
Retailers, carload lots. ..........cccccce 2.20 2.50 
Retailers, less than carload lots........ 2.30 2.60 


Smooth Fence Wire.—Demand is increasing and at 
the same time specifications on contracts are coming in 
freely. The mills are still much behind on deliveries and 
some are asking premiums over regular quotations for 
forward deliveries. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 
10 days: 

A AUIGEE «. cicacnxéeceenanesdsuxoemasaeds $1.85 
Pee. GREIINGD: osc nnscddvedtndctawenavasecdwaan 1.90 

The foregoing prices are for base numbers, 6 to 9. 
The other numbers of Plain and Galvanized Wire take 
the usual advances, as follows: 

6to9 10 11 12412%13 14 15 16 


Annealed... .. Base. $0.05 .10 .15 .25 385 .45 555 
Galvanized....$0.30 .85 40 45 .55 .65 1.05 1.15 


Chicago.—Fence manufacturers, who are now in full 
activity to provide for the early spring trade, are or- 
dering freely. The volume of business being received is 
large, and the mills are more concerned with the problem 
of satisfying their customers on deliveries than in look- 
ing for new business. Quotations are unchanged as fol- 
lows: In car lots, to jobbers, $2, f.o.b. Chicago, and to 
retailers, $2.05. 

Pittsburgh.—The mills have a very heavy tonnage on 
their books in contracts, on which buyers are specifying 
liberally. Spring trade will soon open up, when demand 
is expected to be very heavy, the mills looking for an 
enormous volume of business this year. Prices are very 
firm, one or two mills asking premiums of about $2 a ton 
over official prices. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. 
x ittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 
days: 

IE ao Vevdedercddusecdddwesebeveeane $1.85 
PRUE) GORE Gi coascsdasWaccudasaacseakdecs 1.90 

The foregoing prices are for base numbers, 6 to 9. 

Axes.—The Axe market for the year opened on a low 
basis, considering present manufacturing costs, and it Is 
stated that contracts have been booked with most of the 
larger buyers at figures which represent little profit to 
the producers. This condition of affairs results from 
excessive competition between manufacturers which has 
prevailed since the dissolution of the old pool about a 
year ago. Last season, buyers took advantage of the sit- 
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uation to purchase heavily when the market opened, and 
prices subsequently showed an advancing tendency. It 
is believed that things will go about the same way this 
year, and some makers are already asking a premium 
over the prices at which they have booked the majority 
of their contracts. There is reason to believe that they are 
holding back some proportion of their output with a view 
to averaging up their selling price on orders taken later 
in the season. 


Brass Butts.—Further advances in metal have led to 
a change in the price of Wrought Brass Butts which have 
moved up from a base discount of 50 to one of 45 per 
cent. Beyond this there are moderate concessions to job- 
bers and other quantity buyers. These discounts, it 
should be borne in mind, are quoted on the new list 
adopted a few months ago, which is double the list pre- 
viously in force. 

Sturges & Burn Mfg. Company.—Owing to the in- 
creased cost of raw material, Sturges & Burn Mfg. Com- 
pany, Chicago, has recently made a 10 per cent. advance 
in its well-known line of Milk Cans. 


Window Glass.—Two events of interest during the 
week are the decision of the National Brokerage Company 
to deal direct with the small trade, at least in the West, 
and the settlement of the difficulties with the Glass 
Workers’ Union. A meeting of the Western jobbers was 
held in Chicago, at which representatives of the Broker- 
age Company were present. The jobbers, according to 
report. were given an opportunity to place a large bulk 
order, which they did not feel justified in doing at 
present, and the manufacturers announced that they 
would be obliged to dispose of Glass in some other way. 
It is reported that in the settlement of the difficulty with 
the workers’ union it was agreed by the workers to sup- 
port the movement of closing down all hand operated 
plants, including the independent factories, at such 4 
time as sufficient Glass had been accumulated by the 
manufacturers to supply demand until the time of start- 
ing the factories in the fall. Demand is light at the 
present time, as usual at this season, but indications for 
future business are regarded as encouraging by manu- 
facturers. Quotations for carload lots are as follows: 
Single strength, 90 per cent.; double strength, 90 and 5 
per cent. discount from manufacturers’ list. Local de- 
mand is light and jobbers’ quetations, from jobbers’ list 
October 1, 19038, are as follows: Greater New York, 90 
and 10 per cent. discount for all sizes, single and double 
strength; outside of Greater New York, 90 and 5 for 
single and 90 and 10 per cent. discount for double strength 
Glass. 


Binder Twine.—The announcement of prices by the 
International Harvester Company has not resulted in a 
marked increase in buying. It has, however, improved 
the situation in so far as a general announcement of 
prices by manufacturers has followed. It is understood 
that some manufacturers are guaranteeing prices. De- 
mand is moderate, averaging probably about the same 
volume of business as for a corresponding period in 
former years. Quotations by different manufacturers 
vary slightly on some grades of Twine, but the following 
prices fairly represent the market, Chicago delivery, 
with 4 cent less in carload lots: 

Cents per pound. 


BEE SENwEAC Urb beacuse eke) veh cas celeweebe re 914 to 956 
ING ck dtas subg wh dn cKe bleach cennebnss < 914 to 956 
SN CR inhi bigtite om wielnces wilt me cabs wane ee 10%, 
ED RUE Dg. ao. 0. i'n ds dso: Rien 6:6 > keen @ 12% 
PD Nosh dnd oe week ee peek vee CRESS 13% to 14 


Rope.—Orders are for moderate rather than for large 
quantities, while for the season demand is considered 
fairly good. Prices remain unchanged and are generally 
being adhered to. Quotations are as follows: Pure 
Manila, 13 to 18% cents; B quality, 12 to 12% cents; 
Pure Sisal, 94% cents; No. 2 quality, 73% to 8 cents; No. 
1 Jute, 4 in. and up, 9 cents; No. 2 Jute, 8% cents. 

Linseed Oil.—The strong position of Seed lends 
strength to the Oil market and is regarded as warranting 
an advance in the price of Oil. Higher prices would 
doubtless rule if the demand for Oil was active, where- 
as it is confined to small lots, as far as new business is 
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concerned. Specifications on contract orders are being 
received by crushers in good volume, but lack of trans- 
portation facilities is interfering with prompt deliv- 
eries. New York quotations for jobbing lots are as fol- 
lows, according to quantity: City Raw, 42 to 438 cents 
per gallon; Out of Town Raw, 49 to 41 cents per gallon. 
Boiled Oil is 1 cent a gallon over Raw. 

Spirits Turpentine.—Owing to snow and cold local 
demand has fallen off to such an extent that stocks in 
yard have accumulated, and prices have declined in con- 
sequence. Advices from Southern points are to the effect 
that owing to cold weather receipts have been light, with 
higher prices looked for. New York quotations are as 
follows, according to quantity: Oil Barrels, 738% to 74 
cents; Machine Made Barrels, 74 to 74% cents per gallon. 

Sheet Copper.—Manufacturers of Sheet Copper on 
February 7 advanced the base price 2 cents per pound, 
making it now 32 cents, base, the market for it keeping 
firm and strong. 





Tom Plowman’s Predicament. 


BY W. W. PATON, DICKEY, N. D. 


Tom Plowman lived on a section farm, 
And not far from town was it either, 
He sang as he wielded his sturdy arm, 
An easy task was it neither, 
For whether ’twas springtime, summer or fall, 
He had to contrive the suport of them all— 
Those at home, in town and Chicago. 


Well, Tom made some money and got along well, 
And was thought of quite highly for certain, 
So may it have lasted, for all we can tell, 
If Tom hadn’t wanted a curtain. 
He asked the price from the merchant in town, 
Compared it with Sawbuck’s, and then with a frown, 
He started to deal in Chicago. 


He soon told his neighbors, and they—just as wise, 
Sent away for whatever they wanted, 

They all cared for nothing except for the price— 
Their home merchant looked poor and haunted, 
Till one day he failed, and they bought up his store 
To use it for stables and maybe some more, 

Now the storekeeper works in Chicago. 


Tom got along pretty well for a fact, 
Till his stock strayed away in a blizzard, 
He wanted to advertise, for he had tact, 
But the editor—he was no wizard— 
When the storekeeper busted he could not stay, - 
So he packed up his plant and moved far away— 
It is thought that he went to Chicago. 


So Tom froze his feet when he hunted his stock, 
And the doctor had left for climes warmer, 
The trains did not stop at the siding—a shock 
It sure must have been to the farmer. 
Now Plowman the catalogue studies in vain 
To find a town, paper, a doctor or train 
That will stop any place but Chicago. 


Om = 


H. F. BramMMer Mrce. Company, Davenport, Iowa, 
manufacturer of Family Washing Machines, has recently 
acquired, under a royalty basis, the exclusive right for 
the manufacture and sale of the entire line of Washing 
Machines heretofore placed on the market by the Benbow- 
Brammer Mfg. Company of St. Louis and Davenport. 
With these Machines added to those of the H. F. Bram- 
mer Mfg. Company, its line now comprises 15 different 
styles of Rotary and Lever Washers. The company 
states that new types of Machines will shortly be added. 


A RECENT ISSUE of the Greenfield Republican, Green- 
field, Ohio, contains an interesting sketch of the business 
career of J. A. Harps, of the J. A. Harps Mfg. Company 
of that city. This company has heretofore been manu- 
facturing the Never Fail Kerosene and Gasoline Oans on 
a royalty basis, but in December last Mr. Harps pur- 
chased all right, title, and interest of the original paten- 
tee. With this untrammeled ownership Mr. Harps has 
planned to make important enlargements in both factory 
and equipment. 


ARTHUR H. Breunia has purchased the store of H. J. 
Breunig, Humphrey, Neb., and will carry a line of Shelf 
and Heavy Hardware, Stoves, Tinware and Harness. 
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Method of Introducing a Hardware 
Side Line. 


BY H. A. JOHNSON. 


In these strenuous times, when so much energy 
and enterprise is required for the successful con- 
duct of the Hardware business, live merchants 
are often on the lookout for side lines which may 
advantageously be taken. up in connection with 
the general Hardware line. The following ar- 
ticle describes in detail how a well-known ad- 
vertising specialist handled the matter as based 
on a recent experience in which he conducted the 
campaign for the merchant. The Paint line as 
the subject is especially opportune, in view of 
the satisfaction and profit with which many 
merchants have added this department to their 
business during the past few years. 


DO not know that I can do better than to take a 

concrete illustration, a typical case on which exam- 
ple I worked in the fall of last year. The following illus- 
tration embodies all the points—usual and unusual—that 
come up. The present case, too, is that of a Paint line, the 
advantages of adding which The Jron Age has consistently 
argued, and I am glad of this opportunity to prove many 
of the theories you have advanced tending to show that 
Paint is a clean and profitable line to handle and one 
not hard to exploit in an advertising way. 


Preliminary Survey. 


Upon being advised by my clients that they contem- 
plated putting in a line of Paint I was requested to sug- 
gest plans and methods covering its introduction in all 
ways. In my preliminary survey of the entire situation 
I took into consideration the time of the year that was 
best suited to the subject of Paint, and I argued that 
while summer was the ideal time to use Paint, it was 
not necessarily the best time to introduce the subject. 
Human nature makes its plans and when ready to act 
follows beaten paths. Therefore the public mind needed 
to be disillusioned somewhat. Never before had a Hard- 
ware store in that town sold Paint. Heretofore the 
Paint trade had been in the hands of druggists, decorat- 
ing establishments and regular Paint stores. 

Thus I reasoned I would need to inaugurate a cam- 
paign of education to rid people of old notions as to who 
sold Paint. In fact, not so much to rid them of old 
notions as to burn into their minds the fact that Paint 
could be bought in another place. I also reasoned that 
when the fall sets in people have to stay indoors, and it 
is then that floors and trim are painted, curtains put 
up and homes made tidy generally. (That applies more 
particularly to city homes.) Last, but not least, I felt 
sure the country people—who once they use it, use lots 
of Paint—iid their painting after crops were sold. Their 
money once in hand they would get ready for winter 
and their ideas would be centered on getting things snug 
and dry, and the fall, then, would be the ideal time 
to hammer a Paint proposition at them. 

If the truth be told, I cared more about the country 
trade than I did about the city trade, because people in 
the country not only use more Paint, but, more impor- 
tant fact, there are fewer “renters.” Preserving prop- 
erty means a vital something to the man who owns it. 
To the renter it means nothing—as a rule. 

All told, my reflections resulted in the conviction that 
the best time to bring out the new line was in the fall. 
That determined, the plans for advertising were laid as 
are hereinafter set forth. 





Using the County Fair. 


Even before the Paint was in my clients’ store I 
learned that the county fair was but a fortnight off, so 
I immediately urged that space in the exhibition hall 
be secured. This was done, and a telegram sent off to 
the Paint people telling them a big exhibit was planned 
for the fair and requesting them to send their exhibition 
demonstrator to take charge of it. He came forthwith, 
took full charge of the matter, trimmed the space at- 
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tractively, so shelving it as to display the cans to good 
advantage, each size of can by itself, and arranging it 
all in a way that gave the impression of there being 
far more Paint in the space than was actually the case. 
Among other things, he arranged to have on hand a 
quantity of boards of various sizes for purposes of prac- 
tical demonstration 

The week preceding the opening of the fair I saw to 
it that all the city and county newspapers had an an- 
nouncement to the following effect in a 5-in. single col- 
umm space, and during the progress of the fair this was 
printed on cards and distributed from hand to hand on 
the grounds: 


YOU 

ARE 

CORI IALLY 
INVITED 
TO 

VISIT 


OUR 
BOOTH 
AT 
THE 
COUNTY 
FAIR. 
WE 


WILL 

SERVE 

LIQUID 

Rt FRESHMENT 
FREE 

OF 

CHARGE. 


I was born and reared in the country, so knew 
county fair traits well enough to know that all a at- 
tend them are looking for souvenirs; in fact, something 
for nothing. I knew if we advertised something free 
we would not lack audiences. And my deductions proved 
true. Naturally, many who came to our booth expected 
something to eat or to drink. Alas! Paint was good for 
neither purpose. I had promised “ liquid refreshment.” 
Was not Paint a refreshment? We heard of no annoy- 
ance over the term. The majority of people saw the 
demonstration and asked for color cards. Small sample 
tins were given out free. 

Orders, Actual Orders Were Booked 
that more than covered the cost of the exhibition. We 
took the names and addresses of all the onlookers that 
we could get. I shall show presently what we did with 
these names. 

After the fair was over the following advertisement 
was inserted in local and county papers: 


The 
Liquid 
Refreshment 


that we “served” at the fair occas- 
ioned no end of comment. Many 
thought they were going to get some- 
thing to eat and we were sorry to dis- 
appoint them; many others saw the 
point and came to know what guod 
refreshment our new line of paint is. 
Stop to think—-paint is refreshment— 
now, isn’'tit?’ This is about the last 
chance you can have to get your 
house, fence or property in proper 
condition to withstand the elemental 
rigors of winter. When water gets 
into wood it means rot and rot means 
that your property decreases in effi 
ciency. strength, looks and value. So 
paint seems to be just plain horse 
sense. For property indoors, such as 
floors, trim, etc... we have ————-, an 
elastic, transparent, durable varnish 
that even heels cannot mar That 
sounds like an extravagant claim, but 
let us prove it and so “show you.” 





A Personal Letter. 


The names and addresses taken at the Fair were next 
carefully transferred to a card and the following letter 
was sent to every name in the file: 


A Doles OR kas 
OS SSS eens 


= 
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Mr. Jonn Hanson, Pleasant Plains, Ind. 

Drak Sir.—We were sorry you could not spare more 
time while you were in town for the Fair. We should 
like to have shown you even more of the good points of 
—— Paints. But you were good enough to give us 
your name, so we will explain it more fully by letter. 9 

There was a time, Mr. Hanson, when Paint was 
just White Lead and coloring matter, with just enough 
Oil to make it run freely and smoothly. But times 
have changed, and to-day the Paint manufacturer has 
to go into the chemistry of it, as he has also to go into 
the chemistry of wood and the changes that the weath- 
er brings about in and on it. The good doctor does 
more than merely bandage a wound. He cleans and 
antisepticizes it first, before he even thinks of covering 
it with a bandage. Just so the modern Paint maker. 
The latter must be as thorough. 

Paint penetrates the pores of the wood. More 
than simply closing the vent, it solidly fills the pores 
and worm holes. When Paint sets the surface of 
the painted wood is genuinely poreless. This means 
that snow and rain can no more injure the wood after 
it is coated with Paint than they can harm Glass. 

We have gone into the subject thus because we 
know you are interested, because we know you are alive 
to the difference between good and poor paint, because 
we know you have buildings on your place that need 
painting, because we hope to sell you a bill of Paint. 

That’s why we are inclosing a color-card and price- 
list, showing all discounts. Note the quantity discount. 
If you can get your neighbors to buy their Paint when 
and where you buy yours, no matter what colors they 
want, you can all get an extra discount. Should you 
need Putty or Glass we will buy it for you and'ship it 
with the Paint. Brushes we keep in stock. Hardware, 
too. 

Of course we will ship by freight to , which 
will be a much shorter drive for you than were you to 
come clear into the city here. Oh, yes, we will pay the 
freight charges. Your order only can mean a small 
profit to us. But it'll mean to you the trebling of life 
and value of every square inch of wood surface that 
you use it on. 

Do we get it? 

Very truly yours, &c. 


One other follow-up goes out a week after the above, 
containing a cleverly executed carbon copy of the first 
letter, along with an urgent bit of salesmanship. The 
letters are doing good work. 


Street Car Cards. 


Realizing that “he who runs may read,” I also 
planned that he who rode might read as well, the topic 
being Paints. So in thestreet cars of the city 
were cards of which the following are typical, the dis- 
play lines being in red, and the text in black ink: 


PAINT—A SERMONETTE. 


Paint is physical insurance. 














It prevents decay. Property 
The wood decays and its 
value shrinks. But the wise man uses paint, keeps the wood-pores 
closed and his property increases in value. 


ARE YOU OF THE WISE MAN’S CLASS? 


If not, you can join it by getting your paint of ———— 


that isn’t painted soon deteriorates. 





JOHNNIE’S “ESSAY” ON PAINT. | 


“Paint is used by men and women. Some use it on the house, 
others put paint on their faces. My Ma says the woman next door 
paints. Her nose is nice and red. (Not Ma’s nose). I painted 
something the other day. He wasadog. He ain't a dog no more, 
He’s dead.” 


WE DON’T KEEP PAINT—WE SELL IT! 


The “essay” attracted a good deal of attention, and 
therefore developed comment, which proves that in street 
ear advertising an ounce of pleasing is worth a good 
many pounds of instruction. It likewise sold Paint and 
since that is what it was designed to do, it may truth- 
fully be said to have accomplished its purpose. 


Keeping It Up. 


We have been keeping it up all fall long, striking 
while the iron was hot, and going after city folks who 
might have interior woodwork that needed retouching, 
or outbuildings, fences, &c., that Paint might improve. 
In the meantime we have had a man working on the 
owners of property, particularly new houses nearing com- 
pletion. The owner might employ whom he chose to 
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apply the Paint. All we wanted was to sell it. We will 
work that selling plan next year, too, when there is more 
building going on. It looks good to us. 

Pleasing Thoughts. 

The opening stock of Paint cost about $350, on 90 
days’ time. It was in stock hardly a month before a good 
big hole had been made in it. One color, in popular size 
cans, was gone. And I think that by the time the Dill 
became payable my clients were very willing to meet it. 
A bill that is willingly met is one that has pleasing 
thoughts connected with it. And pleasing thoughts now- 


adays are profits. 
—~+-o—_____. 


TRADE ITEMS. 


C. M. Hurst, president of the Morehouse-Wells Com- 
pany, Decatur, Ill., was tendered a complimentary dinner 
on the evening of February 12, at the Chicago Athletic 
Club, by members of the Illinois Retail Hardware Dea!- 
ers’ Association, and as a token of their esteem he was 
presented with a magnificent Masonic charm. Those 
present were W. T. Gormley, J. H. Gormley, W. H. Ben- 
nett, C. M. Hurst, G. R. Lott, D. A. Merriman, D. B. 
Gann, R. R. Elliott, L. D. Ray, Palmer W. Holmes, J. 
B. Chandler, W. C. Cutler, W. L. Sanford, Geo. T. Bailey, 
A. A. Ainsworth and Daniel Stern. 

THE JAMES WALKER HARDWARE COMPANY, Montreal, 
Quebec, has changed its organization somewhat. A profit- 
sharing arrangement has been adopted for the benefit of 
a number of employees who have served the company 
loyally. For a year past it has been the desire of the 
Messrs. Walker to reorganize the company, and this was 
finally done with the first of this year. The reorganiza- 
tion took place on the following basis: Jas. Walker, pres- 
ident; David 8S. Walker, vice-president; H. Holden, secre- 
tary-treasurer; F. Max Hill, manager. The Board of Di- 
rectors consists of these gentlemen and H. Frigeon, H. C. 
Malone, H. J. Bastien, Ed. Douglas. Those named out- 
side of the president, vice-president, and manager were 
permitted to subscribe for a certain amount of stock on 
very advantageous terms. Seven other employees who 
have been associated with the company for a number of 
years and have given faithful and efficient service are 
to have the benefit of a profit sharing basis. In other 
words, a certain amount has been set aside the earning 
of which is to be distributed to the seven employees men- 
tioned. The company’s business, which has had a steady 
growth, was established 50 years ago by James Walker, 
senior, who retired in 1883, being succeeded by his sons, 
who are still identified with the company. 

S. Norvet1, president of the Norvell-Shapleigh Hard- 
ware Company, St. Louis, Mo., has resigned his position 
as chairman of the Wholesale and Retail Hardware Joint 
Committee. Mr. Norvell offered his resignation last July 
at a meeting of the committee at Cleveland, but was pre- 
vailed upon to withdraw it for a time. In view of his 
departure, however, on a recreation and business trip to 
Central America and the Panama Canal, Hayti, Jamaica, 
Porto Rico and Cuba, which will occupy an indefinite 
length of time, Mr. Norvell decided it would be only fair 
to the committee to hand in his resignation at once. Mr. 
Norvell’s decision will doubtless be received with sincere 
regret by the members of the Joint Committee and by the 
entire trade, who fully recognize and appreciate the able 
and dignified manner in which the duties of a responsible 
and onerous position have been discharged. 

H. E. Strrn, Morristown, N. J., is distributing among 
his customers attractive art calendars for 1907. Mr. 
Stirn is an enterprising and up to date merchant hand- 
ling general Hardware, Agricultural Tools, Seeds, House 
Furnishing and Sporting Goods. His store has acquired 
a considerable reputation in the metropolitan district 
from the fact that it is successfully conducted on a 
strictly cash basis. 

THE SHELBY Sprrne Hince Company, Shelby, Ohio, 
have prepared for distribution a neat little celluloid 
badge bearing the company’s name and address and pic- 
ture of the “ Shelby Chief ” Hinge, to which is attached 
a blue silk ribbon bearing the legend in gilt, “ Enjoyment 
Committee,” for distribution among members in attend- 
ance at the conventions of the Illinois, Indiana and Ohio 
associations. 
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CHRISTMAS 
WINDOW. 


HE Christmas window display reproduced herewith 
was made by John M. Page & Co., Naugatuck, 
Conn., who have made it a point for 10 years past to 
have something of this sort for the holidays. The ex- 
hibit attracted a good deal of attention, and was the 
subject of much comment of a complimentary character 
The oval track, built on an embankment of white sand, 
was about 6 x 3 ft. The train consisted of an engine, 
tender and two freight cars, electricity furnishing the 
motive power. The passenger station at the left was 
constructed from cigar boxes. The arches were made of 
thin boards and cement plastered over them to give them 
a realistic appearance. On the upper level at the left 
was a pond about 24 x 36 in., with ducks, boats, &¢c., and 
back’ of that a summer camp. An old-fashioned well 
sweep and well were nearby with miniature settees and 
chairs. Water flowed over the dam into a winding 
trough, emptying into a smaller pond at the right of the 
window. A winding path of white sand led from the 
camp to the rustic bridge over the brook and on down to 
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Heavy Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, Agricultural Imple 
ments, Paints, Oils, Sporting and Athletic Goods, Queens- 
ware, Lamps, &c. 

~~» e—_____. 


PRICE-LISTS, CIRCULARS, Etc. 


Manufacturers in Hardware and related lines are re- 
quested to send us copies of catalogues, price-lists, éc., 
for our Catalogue Department in New York; and at the 
same time to call attention to any new goods or addt- 
tions to their lines, of which appropriate mention will be 
made, the brief the catalogue or 
price-list in this column. 


besides reference to 

WYETH FHIARDWARE & Mra. Company, St. Joseph, Mo.: 
Spring catalogue, 1907, devoted to a large and varied line 
A price-list accompanying the catalogue 
gives not approximate, but actual, prices. 


of season goods. 


BRONSON-WALTON CoMPpaANy, Cleveland, Ohio: Cata- 
logue devoted to Bread, Biscuit and Cookie Pans, Double 


Roasters and Bakers, Steel Coffee Mills, Heavy Tin 
Pails or Buckets, Wire Rope Clamps and Thimbles. 
H. Beurens Mre. Company, Winona, Minn.: Cata- 


logue E relating to High Grade Metalware and Special- 





Christmas Window of John M. Page & Co. 


the stairs. The flat surfaces was covered with a hand- 
some green moss gathered in the woods. Plants and ever- 
greens were in the background. 


—___—~+e—____ 


REQUESTS FOR CATALOGUES, Etc. 


The trade is given an opportunity in this column to 
request from manufacturers price-lists, catalogues, quo- 
tations, éc., relating to general lines of goods. 


REQUESTS for catalogues, price-lists, quotations, &c., have 
been received from the following houses, with whom manu- 
facturers may desire to communicate: 


From L. A. Price HARDWARE COMPANY, which has 
purchased the business of G. C. Pennington & Co., Wav- 
erly, Neb. A retail business will be conducted, including 
Shelf Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, Paints, Oils and 
Buggies. 


From Rocers Bros., Newmarket, Iowa, successors to 
F. J. Rogers, who carry a stock of Shelf and Heavy 
Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, Agricultural Implements, 
Sporting and Athletic Goods. 


From G. W. HABBERSETT, Baltimore, Md., who is in 
the market for new lines of 5 and 10 cent Hardware. 





FRoM THE LypICK MERCANTILE CoMPANY, which has 
succeeded Harris & Lydick, Anthony, Kan. The com- 
pany will conduct a retail business, carrying Shelf and 


ties, including Antirust Dairy Pails, Strainer Pails, 
Cream Cans, Tin Steamers, Tin Sprinklers, Milk Pans, 
Preserving Kettles, Wash Boilers, Galvanized Iron Wash- 
tubs, Grain Measures, Oil and Gasoline Cans, &c. 

THE ELLER Mra. Company, Canton, Ohio: 
devoted to Metal Interior Decorations, 
Stamped Steel Ceilings, Moldings, 
Wainscoting, Center Pieces, &e. 


Catalogue 
illustrating 
Cornices, Stairway 


THE RIcHARDS Mré. Company, Aurora, Ill.: Monthly 
picture calendar advertising specialties manufactured ; 
mailed each month upon application. 

—_s3- oe —-_-— 


THe Damascus Toot Company, 83 Pearl street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., has succeeded the Diamond Tool Company of 
the same address. The name of the Hunting Hatchet 
made by the company has also been changed to the Da- 
mascus Hunting Hatchet. The change of name is made 
in the belief that the word Damascus better suits the 
merits of the Hatchet, which the company refers to as 
especially thin and tough. 


THE THIRTEENTH ANNUAL DINNER Of the St. John Iron 
& Hardware Association, St. John, N. B., was held on 
the 30th ult., at the Union Club in that city: An excellent 
programme of instrumental and vocal selections was 
given, while the responses to the various toasts were fe- 
licitous and instructive. 
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DINNER OF THE NEW YORK WHOLESALE 
HARDWARE SALESMEN. 


HE wholesale Hardware salesmen of Greater New 
T York participated in the first banquet of the kind 
given in this city in the rooms of the Hardware Club, 
Saturday evening, February 9. There was a reception 
from 6 o’clock until the announcement of dinner, about 
7.30 p. m. This customary function was thoroughly ap- 
preciated by the salesmen and guests present, who while 
long acquainted in many instances, yet availed themselves 
of this occasion as an enjoyable opportunity for renewing 
and initiating friendships. It was realized by the Dinner 
Committee that such a gathering would serve to stimulate 
and perpetuate the spirit of good fellowship along 
the same lines as actuated the promoters of the Hardware 
dinner in 1892, which brought together the leaders in the 
trade and made possible the Hardware Club. 


The Company. 


While the company, nearly 170 in all, was primarily 
an assemblage of Hardware salesmen, there was a goodly 
representation of principals of leading Hardware houses. 
A flashlight photograph was taken of the company as 
soon as the guests were seated, after which an excellent 
dinner was enjoyed. 


Dinner Committee. 


The ‘Committee of Arrangements was as follows: 


Fred L. Stellwagen, Sargent & Co. 

E S&S. Massey, Sargent & Co. 

Geo. W. Eadie, Harmon & Dixon. 

Sol. Schoenhof, P. & F. Corbin. 

Chas. H. Naylor, Yale & Towne Mfg. Company. 
E. T. Lanterman, Russell & Erwin Mfg. Company. 
Geo. L. Sewartwout, Corbin Cabinet Lock Company. 
W. W. Crowell, Benjamin S. Alder Company. 

W. H. Van Kuren, Reading Hardware Company. 
E. A. Tissot, Underhill, Clinch & Co. 

Benjamin 8S. Alder, chairman. 


Guests. 

The guests at the speakers’ table included the follow- 
ing gentlemen: Edward C. Van Glahn, Henry R. Towne, 
George H. Sargent, Webster R. Walkley, R. R. Williams, 
George W. Corbin, J. Leonard Varick, William A. Gra- 
ham, Harry W. Harmon, Arthur G. Sherman, Frederic 
E. Underhill, R. Lamb, W. Ludeke, Edward H. Darville 
and A. H. Chamberlain. A 


Toasts. 


After coffee and cigars the toastmaster, Edward C. 
Van Glahn, a former president of the Hardware Club and 
head of White, Van Glahn & Co., called the assemblage 
to order and in an apt and humorous vein paved the 
way for the stated addresses of the evening. He then 
introduced Henry R. Towne, to whom was assigned the 
toast, ‘“ Contrasts.” 

Mr. Towne made comparisons between manufacturing 
and business, as now conducted, with a period nearly 
two score years ago, when the speaker entered the Hard- 
ware field. He emphasized the greater opportunities of 
the present, as contrasted with the earlier years, refer- 
ring to the increase in population, wealth, development 
and buying power, to the expanded markets, both do- 
mestic and foreign, and the higher levels possible in plac- 
ing products. He dwelt especially on the enhanced spirit 
of camaraderie among Hardwaremen of all stations, as 
compared with the ultra conservatism of the ’60’s and 
"70's. Mr. Towne paid a warm tribute to “the dean of 
Hardware manufacturers,” George H. Sargent, who was 
present as a guest and whose health was drunk at a 
later hour by the entire company. Mr. Sargent, it should 
be said, was greatly interested in the plans for the occa- 
sion, and rendered the Dinner Committee much assist- 
ance, both of an advisory character and in a more mate- 
rial way. 

The next toast was “ Salesmanship,” which was re- 
sponded to by Webster R. Walkley,-who closed his ad- 
dress by reciting one of his own poems. The last formal 
address was given by Richard R. Williams, Hardware 
Kditor of The Iron Age, who was calied upon for “ The 
Editor’s Views.” In addition to the regular toasts, George 
W. Corbin, of P. & F. Corbin, was introduced by the 
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toastmaster and responded with characteristic ability and 


humor. 


The speeches were interspersed with music, both 


instrumental and vocal, the latter including quartettes 


and solos. 


Those Present. 


Following is an alphabetical list of the entire com- 


pany, which, in the form of a 


by a souvenir menu and programme, 


table index and accompanied 
was presented with 


the compliments of The Jron Age: 


ABENDSCHEIN, G. P., 

Neal & Scott Co. 
ABRAMS, LEWIS A., 

B, 8S. Alder Co. 
ADAMS, 2. 

U wierbill, Clinch & Co. 

ALDER,. B. 8., 

B. 8S. Alder Co. 
ALDER, B. §S., JR., 


B. 8S. Alder Co. 
ALEXANDER, T. £ 
Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co. 
ALLEN, GEO. V. 


Coes Wrench Co. 


ANDERSON, WILSON, 
Sargent & Co. 
ARNOLD, W. H., 
Reading Hardware Co. 
BALDWIN, C. it. 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Co. 
BALDWIN, E. E. 
E agle Lock Co. 
BALTZ, E. G., 
Hardware Dealers’ Magazine. 
BAYNON, C. A,, 
C. A, Baynon Co. 
BEACH, F. H., 
Patterson, Gottfried & Hun- 
ter Co., Limited. 
BEERS, GUSTAV, 
Fred Pfeifer. 
BISSELL, EUGENE, 
BLAIR, C. P., 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Co. 
BLUMBERG, A. M., 
H. L. Judd Co, 
BLUMBERG, WM. L.., 
Ws oh Blumberg & Co. 
BOGGS, L. 
Mallory, Wheeler & Co. 
BONSALL, F. 
- Fox Brothers & Co. 
BOOTH, W. H., 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Co, 
BROWN, H. M., 
The Lockwood Co. 
BROWN, KIRK, 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co, 
BUCHANAN, C. L., 
Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co. 
BURN, A. V., 
P. & F. Corbin. 
BURNETT, H. E., 


Sargent & Co, 
BURROUGHS. 


Neal & ‘Seott’ Co. 
CARPENTER, B., 
ae 4 hae & Co. 
CHAMBERLAIN, A. H., 
The Iron Age. 
CHERRY, J. H., 
Sargent & Co. 
CLARK, C. H., 
Harmon & Dixon. 
COMFORT, C. L., 
Sargent & Co. 


CONKLIN, F. D., 
Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co. 
CORBIN, GEO. * 
Corbin Cableet Lock Co. 
CORBY. GEO. F., 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
CORNER, F. ae 
J. H. Graham & Co. 
COTCHETT, JOHN x 
J. H. Graham & Co. 
CRAIG, A, C., 
Neal & Brinker Co. 
CROWELL, W. W., 
B. 8S. Alder Co. 
CUMISKY, J. H. 
Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co. 
DARVILLE, E. H.., 
The Iron Age. 
DEWEY. CASSIUS M., 
Masbach Hardware Co. 
DOUGLASS, IRA E., 
: Topping Brothers. 
DRAKE, E. J 
A. Baynon Co. 


DURHAM, K S., 
Masbach Hardware Co. 
DUYCKINCK, J. T., 
Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co. 
EADIE, GEO. W., 
Harmon & Dixon. 
FITCH. W. O. 
FOSTER, SOMERS, 
w ee & Haviland. 


FOX, ¥.. P R., 
B. Fox & Brother. 
FRAIM, W ALTER E., 
E. T. Fraim Lock Co. 


FRITZ, H., 

Sargent & Co. 
GLENDINNING, T. A., 
GOMMENGINGER, V., 

J. Gordon Smith Co. 
GROSHONG, H. H. 
Clinch & Co. 


Underhill, 
RAHAM., W. A. 
John H. Graham & Co. 


GRIFFEN, W. L., 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Co. 
HAMMER, A. J., 
Sargent & Co. 
HARMON, HARRY W., 
Harmon & Dixon. 
HASELTON, C. C., 
Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co. 
HILL, wi R., 
e & Towne Mfg. Co. 
HOL Mi. aNOHN ey aie 
J. H. Graham & Co. 
1LOLMES, W. D., . 
P. & F. Corbin. 
IOTCHKISS, RUSSELL, 
Mallory, Wheeler & Co. 
HOWARD, C. CLARK, 
HUTCHINS, FRANK E., 
Chantrell Tool Co. 
HUSSEY, T. V., 
Sargent & Co. 
KAMMERER, ANTON, 
Topping Brothers. 
KELLY, F. J., 


Reoding Hardware Co. 


KIMBALL 
Simonds Saw Co. 
KNOBLOCH, CHAS., 
Neal & Brinker Co. 
LAMB, R. 


Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co. 
LANDON, LOUIS, 
Landon & Co. 
LANTERMAN, E. T.., 
Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co. 
LAWRENCE, C. C., 
Sargent & Co. 
LAWRENCE, CHAS. §., 
W. B. Fox & Brother. 
LAWRENCE, H., 
Underhill, Clinch & Co. 
LEONARD, V. CHAS., 


Eagle Lock Co. 
LUDEKE, W., 


MADSEN, I. F. 

Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co. 
MALONE, P. 

Russell & ‘Erwin Mfg. Co. 
MARSHALL, W. F., 

White, Van Glahn & Co, 

MASSEY, EUGENE §&., 
Sargent & Co. 
MONTANYE, C. H., 
Neal & Brinker Co. 
MORRIS, H. B., 
The C ‘has, Parker Co, 
MUNSON, FRED, 
Sargent & Co. 
McCARTY, L. J., 
Rats "McCarty & Co. 
McCAUSLAND, M. R., 
Norwalk Lock Co. 
McCULLOUGH, W. R., 
NAYLOR, C. H.. 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
NEAL, B. B., 
Neal & Scott Co. 
NEGUS, W. V., 

Underhill, Clinch & Co. 
OLIVER, FRANK J., 
Oliver Bros. Purchasing Co. 
OLIVER, PHILIP, 
Sargent & Co. 
ONDERDONK, DUDLEY, 
Biddle Purchasing Co. 
O'NEIL, FRANK, 
P. & F. Corbin, 
PACKARD, C. &., 
Reading Hardware Co. 
PAHL, AUGUST, 
Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co. 
PARK, DEAN, 
Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co. 
PATTERSON, §., 
Simonds Mfg. Co. 
PECK, R. N., 


Stanley Rule & Level Co. 
PENMAN, E. T. B.. 
Neal & Brinker Co. 
PETERSON, E. E.. 
Patterson, Gottfried & Hun- 
ter Co., Limited. 
PFEIFER, FREDERICK, 
PHILLIPS, N, L, 
The "Lockwood Co. 
PULS, WM. F., 
Neal & Brinker Co. 
REDFIELD, C. §., 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
RHINEHART, A. W. 
Sargent & Co, 
SARGENT, GEO. H.. 
Sargent & Co. 
SARGENT, JOHN, 
Sargent & Co. 
SCHOEMER, J. R., 
Sargent & Co. 
SCHOEN, LOUIS, 
C. A. Stock & Co. 
SCHOENHOF, SOL.. 
P. & F. Corbin. 
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SCOTT, J. Wa 
Neal & Scott Co. 
SWARTWOUT, GEO. L., 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Co. 
SEARS, 8S. N., 


TISSOT, L. F., 
Union Nut & Bolt Co. 

TOWER, W. H., 
Tower & Lyon Co. 

WARREN M., 

Tucker Tool & Machine Co. Tower & Lyon Co. 
SERR, FREDERICK J., TOWNE, HENRY i. : a 
Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co... Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
SHADER, ERNEST J.. UNDERHILL, F. E., : 
Topping Brothers, Underhill, ¢ 7 & Co. 


TOWER, 


GHANN, JOBN, <2. — Ro 3 aM & ers nin” Mfg. Co 
N asbac . rare ‘ . ,usse « g. oO. 
SHARP _. Hardware Co VAN GLAHN, EDWARD c. 
. Lufkin Rule Co White, Van Glahn & Co. 
SHELTON. R. 8S. “VAN KUREN, W. H.., 
A "Sargent & Co... | Reading Hardware Co. 
SHERMAN, ARTHUR G., VAN NESS, —s Ee in 
7 ’ >» Lockwoo oO. 
SHERWOOD, iat Mee : .. VAN WINKLE, EDO, 
Nicetown Plate Washer Co. J. A. Van Winkle & Co 
SMITH, E. L , ‘K ‘J. LEON =<" 
oa ‘ .. VARICK, J. LEONARD, 
_ White, Van Glahn & Co. "Union Nut & Bolt Co. 


Neal & Brinker Co. 
SMITH, J. G., 
J. Gordon Smith Co. 
SMITH, JOSEPH V., 
Oliver Bros.’ Purchasing Co. 
SNYDER, C. H., 
Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co. 


SPENCER, W. H., 

Sargent & Co. 
STELLWAGEN, L. 

aretne & Co. 
SUTPHEN, V. M., 


Peck, — ’& Wilcox Co. 


SWEET, L. 
ecbin’ ‘Cabinet Lock Co. 
TAIT, B. Ba 
J. Gordon Smith Co, 


TAYLOR, FRANK H., 


‘Nacchaeh Hardware Co. 
VOGELSANG, H. C., 
Corbin’ Cabinet Lock Co. 
WALKLEY, C. E., 
Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co. 
WALKLEY, WEBSTER R., 
Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co. 
WEEKS, W. V., 
Reading Hardware Co. 
WESTON, PERRY, 
Sargent & Co. 
WHEELER, 


BENJ., 
Stanley Rule & Level Co. 
WIEPERT, 


GEO. F.., 
Sargent & Co. 
WILKENS, E. E.. 
Patterson, Gottfried & Hun- 
ter Co., Ltd. 
WILLIAMS, R. R 


Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. The Iron Age. 
TAYLOR, G. F., WOODWORTH. GEO. B.. 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Co. P. & F. Corbin. 


THOMAS, W. L., 
Sargent & Co, 

THOMPSON, W. H.., 
Tower & Lyon Co. 

soe OTTO. 
M. Thurnauer & Brother 

TISSOT. E. A. 

Underhill, 


WOODWORTH, R. C., 
Harmon & Dixon. 
WRIGHT, J. FRED, 
Sargent & Co. 
ZABRISKIE, EDGAR, 
Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
ZUNDT, A. STEWART, 


Clinch & Co. Surpless, Dunn & Co. 





Retail Hardware Conventions. 


During the next few “weeks the following re- 
tail Hardware conventions will be held... Where 
special arrangements have been made for Hard- 
ware exhibits by manufacturers and jobbers the 
fact is noted: 

Nortu DAKoTA RETAIL HARDWARE 
postponed until further 
Barnes, Grand Forks. 

CoNNECTICUT HARDWARE 
ary 20 and 21. 
Locks. 

New YorkK STATE RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION, Syra- 
cuse, The Alhambra, headquarters the Yates, Feb- 
ruary 19, 20, 21 and 22. Hardware exhibition. Sec- 
retary, John B. Foley, Syracuse. 

IowA RETAIL HARDWARE Aneeenasem, Des Moines, Feb- 
Tuary 19, 20, 21 and 22, Headquarters, Savery Ho- 
tel; Meeting at Christian Church auditorium; Hard- 
ware exhibition at Shriners’ Temple. Secretary, A. 
R. Sale, Mason City. 

INDIANA RETAIL 


ASSOCIATION. 
notice. 


Meeting 
Secretary, C. N. 


AssocraTION, Hartford, Febru- 
Secretary, J. De F. Phelps, Windsor 


HARDWARE ASSOCIATION, Indianapolis, 


February 20, 21 and 22. Hardware exhibition. Sec- 
retary, M. L. Corey, Argos. 
Onto Reta. HARDWARE AssoctaTION, Columbus, Feb- 


ruary 26, 27 and 28. Headquarters, Southern Hotel. 
Hardware exhibition at Memorial Hall. Secretary, 
Frank A. Bare, Mansfield. 


MINNNESOTA RETAIL 
Knights 


HARDWARE ASSOCIATION, St. 

of Columbus Hall, February 
March 1. Hardware exhibition. Secretary, 
Mathews, Boston Block, Minneapolis. 

CALIFORNIA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION, 
March 20, 21, 22. Secretary, F. B. 
Market street, San Francisco. 


Paul, 


26, 27, 28, 


M. S. 


Los Angeles, 
Dickson, 1011 


ASSOCIATION NOTES. 


We have already referred to the programme for the 
convention of the Iowa Association at Des Moines, Feb- 
ruary 19 to 22. In a circular calling attention 
to the meeting, the following reference is made 
to the features of the convention: 


lowa 
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1. .. four-day convention and a spicy programme. 
2. A four-day Hardware exhibit. 
a. The best things made in 75 factories. 
both floors of the beautiful 
Shriner’s Temple. 
ec. A window dressing exhibit of the best Hard- 
ware show windows in Iowa. 
d. Daily window dressing demonstrations. 
3. An address by the president of the National Re- 
tail Hardware Association. 
4. An evening's entertainment by the Des Moines 
Hardware Club. 
5. Railroads give a one 
ticket. No certificate needed. 
6. Last, but not least, an opportunity to line up 
and talk face to face with the best fellows in trade— 
the retail Hardwaremen of Iowa. 


b. Occupying 


end one-third round trip 


The officers are making every effort to make the 1907 
convention the best in the history of the association. 


The official programme for the meeting of the New 
York State Association, February 19 to 22, at Syracuse, 
has just been issued. Among those who will address the 
convention will be W. P. Bogardus, ex-president of the 


National Retail Hardware Association, George H. Sar- 
gent, Sargent & Co., New York City, who 
New York will have for his subject, “ Looking Back- 
ward”; L. B. Elliott, Rochester, N. Y., who 


will discuss “ Advertising in Relation to the Hardware 
Dealer,” and W. M. Pratt, of the Goodell-Pratt Company, 
Greenfield, Mass., who will touch on the subject of ‘* Tool 
Topics.” The entire morning session of February 21 will 
be devoted to the discussion of Question Box topics under 
the supervision of the committee having the matter in 


charge. This promises to be a very interesting and in- 
structive feature of the convention. As already an- 
nounced, the business sessions of the conventions will 


be held in the afternoon, leaving the members free to give 
their attention to the numerous exhibits made by manu- 
facturers and jobbers in the morning. 


The Ohio Hardware ‘Association has received an un- 
usual number of accessions to the membership during the 
past few days, largely through the efforts of the traveling 
salesmen in the State, who have been taking a deep in- 
terest in the cause and have induced many merchants to 


affiliate with the association. We understand 
Ohio that practically all the space in the exhibition 
hall has been disposed of, and there will be a 
very large and artistic display of goods in which the 


Hardwaremen will be especially interested. It is ex- 
pected that President Bush and Secretary Corey of the 
National Association will be present at the convention 
and make addresses. 


THE SASH WEIGHT MANUFACTURERS. 


HE Sash Weight manufacturers of the country had a 
large and successful meeting in New York last week. 
Reports from all quarters indicated a satisfactory condi- 
tion of things and a heavy current business, taxing the 
producing facilities of the various foundries. The con- 
ferences concluded with a banquet on Thursday evening 
at the Café Martin, which was greatly enjoyed by the 
members. Dr. E. E. Brown, the popular and efficient 
president of the association, jntroduced as toastmaster 
J. C. Brainard of Cleveland, who felicitously directed the 
after-dinner proceedings. Among the speakers were N. 
H. Reed, Boston, Mass.; R. R. Williams, The Iron Age, 
New York; D. S. Loughran, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Wilson K. 
Levering, Baltimore, Md.; Arthur Ross, New York; B. 
H. Fry, N. Y., and N. 8S. Cahoun, Cleveland, Ohio. 
—_——9-- oe __— 


1907 CATALOGUE OF ANDREW B. HENDRYX 
COMPANY. 
Haven, 


NDREW B. HENDRYX COMPANY, New 
Conn., is distributing its new catalogue for 1907. It 


covers the entire line of goods made by the company and 
is replete with illustrations. Special attention is de- 
voted to the elaborate assortment of Bird and Animal 
Cages and Cage Specialties, and also to the company’s 
extensive line of Reels, Spoons, Feathered Hooks and 
other Fishing Tackle. Bronze, Brass and Iron Chain and 
Wire Picture Cord are also included in the catalogue. 
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Nebraska Retail Hardware Association. 


CONCLUDING REPORT. 


UR last issue described the opening session of the 
0 sixth annual convention of the Nebraska Retail 
Hardware Association, held at the Auditorium, Omaha, 
which commenced Tuesday morning, February 5, with 
a large attendance. 

State Legislation. 


The Wednesday morning session opened up with an 
address by Harry Fischer, Omaha, an officer of the Ne- 
braska Retail Merchants’ Association, in regard to tak- 
ing action on House Bill No. 261, introduced in the Leg- 
islature recently by Representative Scudder of Hall 
County. The bill, according to Mr. Fischer, proposes to 
cut down general exemption from $500 to $300, to elimi- 
nate many of the specific exemptions provided for by 
present Jaws, and allow exemption of wages for a spe- 
cified time, only to the amount of 75 per cent. The con- 
vention instructed its Resolution Committee to draft res- 
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olutions favoring the bill and suitable for presentation 
to the members of the Legislature. 
Ss 


Convention Committees. 


President Roberts appointed the following committees 
to act during the convention : 

NoMInATING—J. C. Cornell, Ord; A. C. Newberry, 
Alliance; C. F. Schneider, Syracuse. 

Press—C. F. Schram, Omaha; E. 8S. Hayhurst, Loup 
City ; Anton Hansen, Upland. 

ResoLtutions—S. A. Sanderson, Lincoln; A. F. Mont- 
gomery, Creighton; P. G. Satt, Wausa; P. F. Connant, 
Benedict; Frank Lahr, Lincoln. 

GrirvaANce—Ray Weaverling, Peru; Max Uhlig, Hold- 
redge. 

Treasurer’s Report. 


Treasurer H. J. Hall, Lincoln, reported a balance on 
hand of $1,329.29. Receipts for 1906 were $3,553.92, 
while expenditures were $2,224.63. 


Officers Elected. 


The following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year. 

PRESIDENT, Frank Hacker, Friend. 

First VicE-PRESIDENT, A. F. Meyer. 

Second VICE-PRESIDENT, W. Wisda. 

Turrp VICE-PRESIDENT, Fred Ebinger. 

Secretary, J. Frank Barr, Lincoln. 

Treasurer, H. J. Hall, Lincoln. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: Dan. Kavanaugh, Fairbury; 
E. S. Hayhurst, Loup City; J. W. Armstrong, Auburn. 

The invitation of Lincoln was accepted and next 
year’s convention will be held in that city. 


Entertainment. 


Tuesday evening the members of the association were 
the guests of the Wright-Wilhelmy Company, and the 
Lee-Glass-Andreesen Hardware Company at a smoker at 
the Commercial Club, which proved most enjoyable. The 
visiting ladies were the guests of the Omaha ladies at 


the Boyd Opera House, and on Wednesday afternoon a 
reception was given at the Iler Grand for the visitors. 

Wednesday evening the delegates were tendered a 
musicale at the Auditorium, given by the exhibitors at 
the convention. The entertainment was furnished by the 
Elks’ Quartette and Prof. Dimmick’s orchestra. 


Parcels Post vs. Penny Postage. 


An interesting paper was that by Ray W. Weaverling, 
Peru, entitled “ Parcels Post vs. Penny Postage,” in part 
as follows: 


It is a fact not to be denied nor hidden that there 
are many forces arrayed upon the side of parcels post, a 
number of which, in, all logic, should be with us and for 
us, but instead have aided in influencing the adverse 
attitudes of many of those in authority. Potent among 
these forces is the influence that has been exerted by the 
farmers of the country. It is an unfortunate fact that 
the principal farmers’ organizations of the country, and 
especially those throughout the West, have come out so 
strongly for parcels post. For example, we contemplate 
the action of the National Grange in its recent conven- 
tion at Des Moines. I believe that it is a lack of knowl- 
edge that is responsible for this attitude; that it is a mis- 
understanding, rather than an understanding of the 
motives actuating this parcels post agitation. 


FARMER HAS BEEN MISLED. 


Be this as it may, the fact remains that the average 
farmer that I know anything about is so completely 
blinded by the illusion ,that he can save a few cents on 
a dollar when he sends that dollar on its mission to 
some catalogue house, that he cannot see that, in the 
end, he’ll be the loser to a far greater extent through 
the depreciation of his own property and through the 
partial destruction, at least, of his local market. This 
fight for the parcels post system is the fight of the cata- 
logue house for cheap transportation for its merchandise 
which it proposed to sell, if not by fair means, then by 
those that are at least questionable, and it is not the 
fight of the farmer. If he were made to see this and 
to realize all that is involved in its solution, I believe 
that then the catalogue house will be deprived of one of 
its most potent weapons. It is not an easy matter for 
one of us to approach him upon this subject. 

During my brief business experience I have come 
into contact with a great many of this class of people; 
in contact with more perhaps than has the man who 
caters to the city trade. Since my recent study of this 
question I have cultivated an acquaintance with the views 
of some of the more progressive and intelligent of this 
class of our trade, and I want to say to you that, even 
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though he be a fairly loyal customer, you will in nine 
cases out of ten engender him with the idea that you are 
trying to deprive him of a modern luxury and that your 
interest is entirely selfish. I find that he is well stocked 
with catalogue house arguments, and can justify to his 
own satisfaction the stand that he has taken. 

This shows what? It shows that the catalogue house 
has secured his sympathy and his enlistment by smooth- 
ly written advertisements and deceptive prices. It has 
made a strong bid with him for his patronage by teach- 
ing him that his local merchant is a robber, while the 
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catalogue house is the only good institution doing busi- 
ness to-day, because it does it for that eternal 1 per cent. 
of profit added. It has made a strong bid for his con- 
tinued patronage by telling him that his local merchant 
purchases his supplies from the said catalogue house 
upon exactly the same terms and at the same prices that 
he is privileged to buy them. 

It might be in order to state here that I do not be- 
lieve there is a single intelligent htman being in business 
for himself or for profit who purchases his supplies 
from a catalogue house, and yet so far have their mis- 
leading statements been believed that within the last 
month I have had no less than four of my farmer friends 
ask me if it is not a fact that I purchase a portion of my 
supplies from these people. When these people have been 
able, by various methods, to induce and promote the be- 
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lief that there are many local merchants numbered among 
their best customers, a statement full of malicious intent, 
it is not to be marveled at that they have been able to exert 
such an influence upon the farmers, individually and col- 
lectively, in regard to the parcels post system. This is a 
question that I have never seen discussed, but I believe 
that it is nevertheless a most important one, and one 
that is calling for more attention than it has received. 
If there is no method by which we can reach the farmer 
and reverse his present attitude, then we must exert 
every other legitimate influence at hand that this senti- 
ment may be overcome or nullified. 


CAMPAIGN OF EDUCATION. 


In connection and in continuance with this thought I 
will mention ‘that there seems to be an effective and feas- 
ible plan unfolding which, so far as I know, is inde- 
pendent of any action taken by our association, but 
which should receive the encouragement to the fullest 
extent. One of the principal publishing syndicates of 
this country, which furnishes to hundreds of the weekly 
papers of the smaller cities and towns their inside read- 
ing matter, is willing to conduct a general campaign of 
education along this line. Notwithstanding the gradual 
increase of circulation of the large daily papers in our 
rural communities, the local papers still maintain and 
will retain an effective hold upon their communities. 
Therefore we must not underestimate the value of the 
help that our local editors can give us, and in most cases 
are willing to render. The action of this publishing syn- 
dicate to which I have referred is prompted by that 
knowledge that the further encroachment of the cata- 
logue houses upon the retailer’s field means, at least, a 
decrease in the amount of advertising that the retailer 
will be able to do, and this in turn will have its effect 
upon them. 


ATTITUDE OF THE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 


Some one has said that an effective way to bury the 


parcels post and the mail order method is to reverse the 
attitude of the advertising agents. This cannot be done 
until the manufacturer and the jobber are with us. I am 
happy to say that in this regard we are more fortunate 
than those engaged in allied trades. The wise advertis- 
ing man realizes that his future business depends upon 
the manufacturer of staple commodities. The manu- 
facturer realizes that all the advertising that he may do 
is of no avail unless he has the co-operation of the re- 
tailer. Now, if the retailer is a necessity to the advertis- 
ing man and the manufacturer, then is he also a necessity 
to the press, which the latter practically controls. If 
the manufacturer will give that advertising man to un- 
derstand that the parcels post idea and the mail order 
method are inimical to his interests because inimical 
to the interests of the retailer, you may depend upon it 
. there will be a sudden decrease in the amount of ques- 
tionable publicity now given to the mail order crowd, be- 
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cause of the simple fact that 85 per cent. of the accounts 
of a reputable advertising agent are such as must have 
the retailer make good. 

IT IS NOT AN UNCOMMON THING 


for the friends of the parcels post to insist, in order to 
pacify the merchant class, that the proposed measures 
would be of interest to them, especially to the smaller 
merchant. As has been pointed out, the only profit that 
is allowed the retailer to-day on many articles is the 
differential between freight and express charges. The 
proposed measures would affect first and directly the 
lighter class of articles or those falling within the 11-]lb. 
limit. It would send Firearms from Connecticut to the 
western coast at the rate of $2.25 per 100, while the 
freight rate is $3 per 100. In other words, Uncle Sam 
would carry by mail in six days for $2.25 the same num- 
ger of Guns that the railroad companies would charge $3 
for and require from 20 days to six months for delivery. 
Now, let us turn our attention to the articles falling 
without the weight limit or those over 11 lb. As I have 
hinted, we-are permitted a profit on many articles of this 
class at the present time simply because of our nearer 
location to the articles desired. This nearer location 
means a saving in time and expense of transportation, 
which is converted into profit. Now, the point that I 
wish to make is that if the parcels post idea goes into 
effect, the mail order business would become so profitable 
that mail order houses would soon spring up in all our 
larger cities. Do you not see what would be done to the 
profit on this heavier class of goods in this event? I do 
not believe that it is necessary to answer this question. 


PENNY POSTAGE. 


While the promoters of the parcels post idea are doing 
their utmost to further their project, our own friends are 
meeting them with a counter proposition, which if acted 
upon favorably would result in quieting their over- 
wrought nerves, and which has the commendation of fair- 
ness and justice. I refer to the penny postage scheme. 
There is an annual deficit of $10,000,000 to $12,000,000 
in our postal department, and it is estimated that should 
the parcels delivery system be adopted this deficit would 
be increased many millions the first year. This amount 
seems amazingly large, but let us bear in mind that if it 
were not for the fact that the Government is charging 
us thirty times the amount it costs for the transporta- 
tion of our first class mail it would be several times 
greater. We are aiding in reducing the enormous deficit 
of $50,000,000 that is caused by the Government carry- 
ing thousands of tons of publishers’ mail at a loss. There 
is a peculiar inequality existing that permits the senders 
of second class matter to profit by reason of others hav- 
ing to pay excess rates on first class matter. It is not 
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advocated by the most rabid of the parcels post theo- 
rists that that system would aid in the least cutting 
down the existing deficit. At the same time it is recog- 
nized by good authorities that an equitable adjustment 
of the rates on different classes would tend to dissipate 
this deficit, and indeed that this step would eventually 
put the Post Office affairs of this country upon a sound 
basis. That this fact is becoming realized more and more 
every day is to be seen from the comments of the daily 
press. Therefore, it is up to us to give the penny postage 
scheme a boost every chance we get, for in doing so we 
are giving the parcels post idea a knock. 


Hardware Merchants Not Dealers. 
This was followed by a paper by F. W. Arndt, Blair, 


on “ Hardware Merchants and Not Dealers,” as follows: 


As we note the names or terms commonly used in 
other lines of business we wonder why such an every- 
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day name (you might call it) as Hardware dealer was 
ever given to our profession. Is it not up in this world 
to other lines and deserving of the best, a business that 
takes more brains and more years of experience to carry 
on successfully than the average trade? We speak of 
dry goods merchants, not dry goods dealers; grocers, not 
grocery dealers. In the larger cities we find Iron mer- 
chants, not Iron dealers. Let us rise to a little more 
dignity in our calling. Hardwareman is good, but Hard- 
ware merchant is better. We find that the Lumber deal- 
ers are changing to Lumbermen and Implement dealers to 
Implementmen, while we in our chosen business, called 
Hardware dealers, seem to be classed in name similar to 
junk dealers, rag dealers, &c. I think you will all agree 
with me that the name “merchant” is more applicable 
and carries with it more dignity and meaning than the 
term “ dealer,” We find among the class of men engaged 
in the Hardware trade some of our very best business 
men. Men who have ability, good judgment and sound 
business principles, that average up fully to the best in 
other lines of business. 

I fully believe that you will find among the Hardware 
merchants more upright and honest men, as it is very 
seldom we hear of one in our trade selling out in some 
way to beat his creditors. Of course we have some of 
them also, as every organization has its black sheep. 

There are men in the Hardware business who, we may 
say, have missed their calling, judging from the looks of 
their stores, and noticing their business ways they are 
about 25 years behind the times. They are not up to date 
in business methods, but going along in the same old rut 
as their forefathers did. There are others who see that 
they are losing ground, they are fully aware of it, but 
they are too stubborn to change from their old accus- 
tomed way of doing business, while their competitors in 
the next block, so full of vim and tact and alert when- 
ever opportunity presents itself, are getting the business 
and drawing the people. Such a back number man as 
first mentioned may be designated as a “dealer.” The 
man at the helm who shows his skillful ability and en- 
terprise is entitled to the more elevating name of Hard- 
ware merchant. I am glad to say that to-day we find 
very few of these “mossback” Hardware dealers in 
this State of Nebraska. 

An effort should be made along the line to get this 
change of name fixed upon the minds of the people, 
through the trade papers and on our stationery, that the 
reform may be more quickly brought about. Of course 
the old habits and customs will have to be dropped. 
Hardware merchants can very much assist by eliminating 
from their advertisements the word “dealer,” or “ deal- 
ers,” which are superfluous. We find the different State 
Hardware associations are one after another dropping 
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the word “dealer,” as they seem to agree that the term 
“ Hardware merchant” is more proper. 

Permit me to add my personal experience on business 
names: After a good number of years’ partnership I as- 
sumed, four years ago, by purchase, the entire business. 
For change of name I adopted from then on, “ The Arndt 
Hardware.” My object at that time in making this 
choice was to connect the name with the business. Among 
our people nowadays, instead of hearing them speak of 
the “ Arndt Store,” we hear the common saying, “ Arndt’s 
Hardware,” which states the kind of business when 
spoken, and is that much advertising. Since then 
two of my competitors began to advertise their business 
in the same way. 

The difference between keeping store and being a 
merchant is the difference between merely existing and 
truly living. 
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Loyalty to Our Association and Hardware Mutual 
Insurance Company, 


was the title of an address by Albert Degner, Norfolk, 
in part as follows: 


When a man joins an organization or society, he does 
so with the idea and purpose of thereby benefiting him- 
self. It may be an honorary organization, or it may be 
one through and in which the new member will gain 
material benefits. But whatever kind of an organization 
it may be, some benefits should be derived from the mem- 
bership or the purpose of the organization is lost. If, 
then, this organization confers benefits upon the member 
from the fact that he is such, what is the duty of the 
member of the organization? There is but one answer— 
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“loyalty to the association” This is the very foundation 
of the structure of voluntary organizations, and without 
it the structure will crumble and fall into deep ruins of 
failure. It is required from every member and officer 
of the Nebraska Retail Hardware Association. I am glad 
to say that they have all shown loyalty by helping to 
strengthen our organization in membership. But we can 
still more show our loyalty in aiding our officers to get 
more of the Hardware merchants to join, so that before 
another convention time rolls around at least 50 per cent. 
of the Hardware merchants of our State will be members 
of our association. 

Let us show our loyalty to our officers, especially the 
president and secretary, who so loyally work for all of 
our interests. When our secretary writes to us or sends 
us any communication of any kind, let us answer him by 
return mail and show him that we appreciate hearing 
from him, and let us comply with his request, whatever 
it may be. 

Let us be loyal to our National Association, as it is 
doing such a world of good for us in combatting with our 
enemies, the mail order houses, 

Let us show our loyalty to our friends the jobbers. 
I mean by them the Hardware jobbers, who so loyally 
stand by us and say, “‘ We do not sell to catalogue houses 
and every grocery house there is in the country, but only 
to the legitimate Hardware trade.” 

Last but not least, let us be loyal to the traveling men, 
as they are the “ traveling missionaries” of our associa- 
tion and do lots of good for it. They are not “ knockers,” 
but “ pushers” and our “ friends.” 

It must certainly be gratifying to the officers of our 
Mutual Insurance Company that the members have 
shown their loyalty to it. A year ago, so the secretary 
informs me, we had 117 policies in force and this year 
we have over 300, which shows a very nice gain. Last 
year we received a rebate of 20 per cent., and it may 
perhaps reach 25 per cent. this year, and if all the mem- 
bers will come into the “ band wagon” and take out pol- 
icies this can be brought up to 30 or 35 per cent. It is 
certainly a nice saving on the expense of insurance. 


Wednesday Afternoon Session. 


A feature of the afternoon was an interesting address 
by W. S. Wright, Omaha, president of the National 
Hardware Association. After telling how the Omaha 
jobbers, not in Hardware alone, but in all lines. had 
helped the Nebraska merchant by a successful fight to 
keep catalogue houses out of Omaha, he advised the 
merchants to buy from no house which does a half job- 
bing and half retail business. 

S. R. Miles, Mason City, Iowa, vice-president of the 
National Retail Hardware Association, made an able 
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address, in which he dwelt for the most part on the bene- 
fits of mutual fire insurance as offered by the different 
companies operated under the auspices of the Hardware 
associations. 

R. N. Hurlbut, Hartington, was present with a suit- 
case full of cards, booklets and other advertising matter 
Admitting 
agency, he 


to show how he advertised a country store. 


best advertising 


the newspaper to be the 
showed how to use other agencies to the best advantage. 


Selling Goods with Little or No Profit. 

talked on the subject of 
Margin or No Profits.” He 
State Hardware credit 
Mr. Howell’s 


Cc. C. Howell, Fairbury, 
“Selling Goods with Small 
advocated the organization of a 
bureau for the protection of the merchants. 
paper was in part as follows: 

No doubt this is the very easiest proposition in the 
entire retail Hardware business to-day; easy to do, and, 
at times hard to keep from doing. I have been behind a 
retail counter for 27 years, and in all my experience I 
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find as a rule the selling of merchandise without profit 
is largely due to not knowing the cost of doing business. 
How many of you can tell the exact per cent. of cost of 
selling, or the per cent. of profits on gross sales of your 
business last year? I presume but few. Then again, you 
carry too large a stock. If you cannot turn your stock 
at least four times during the year you are not getting 
the per cent. of profit out of capital invested you ougiat 
to. In my experience I have never found one who knew 
what his cost of merchandise was at the time of delivery 
to customer. We often find a merchant who says, “ That 
Cook Stove cost me $19.60 at the factory, and I get $25 
for it.” A pretty good profit, he thinks. But let us see 
when he figures his freight, drayage, blacking, one joint 
of Pipe, Damper, delivery and setting up, together with 
his store expenses. we find his Stove cost him nearer 
23.50, leaving him $1.50 for profit. This same merchant 
will wonder where his profits are gone and why he failed 
in business. 

Again, some of us get the idea that we will sell every 
customer who comes in, regardless of circumstances or 
price, just to show the fellow down the street that he 
is not the “only one.” A customer comes in and says 
he can buy a 10-in.Strap Hinge from Jones for 15 cents 
a pair. You tell him he certainly is mistaken, that it 
must have been a 6-in. He assures you that he knows a 
6-in. from a 10, and you, after using your best arguments 
to change his mind, sell him a pair of 10-in. for 15 cents, 
only to find out later that the fellow down the street re- 
fused to sell him at that price. and he took this means 
to “work you.” I need not tell you that in every town 
we find this customer in limited numbers. 

I think ‘a good way to increase profits would be a 
State retail credit organization, composed of all retail 
Hardware dealers. 

I think that each merchant should get a reasonable 
profit on each thing that he sells; it is the 5 per cent. 
advances that cut down his profits, as he cannot advance 
his selling price on a line on his shelves to cover this. 
He is doing business with a class of people who will not 
stand for these small advances as they come. If you 
can make the additional cost larger, and not come: so 
often, it will be better. For instance: Granite Ware is 
sold to-day for 85 per cent. You sell a 4-qt. basin for 
25 cents to Mrs. Jones: her neighbor comes in to-morrow 
and you ask her 27 cents for the same Basin; you all 
know the result. While with the jobber, he can advance 
2 per cent., or 5 per cent., or 10 per cent., and at once he 
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I do not think that prices should always 
remain the same. I think they should conform to the 
cost of production, but I do contend that if advances 
come by telegram, declines should come the same way; 


gets that price. 


not by slow freight. 

If you intend making the year’s business show 
profit, it is necessary to use good judgment in marking 
soods. The consumer of merchandise is a queer piece ol 
humanity; you may sell him Tacks at 5 cents a paper 
that cost you 1 cent, making 400 per cent. profit, but f 
you ask him 20 per cent. profit on Copper tivets he thinks 


a good 


you are a robber. 
~ Tam a firm believer that quite a part of our selling 
roods without profit is due to local conditions, and I 
think if in each town or city each Hardware dealer would 
try to be frendly with his competitors he would succeed. 
Do not think that vour competitor is a rascal; he may 
have the same opinion of you. Meet him halfway. and 
then you will both sleep better, your families will be 
happier, and last, but not least, your profits will be better. 


Aims of the Hardwareman. 


The Thursday morning session was opened with un- 
finished business, which was followed by an address by 
Louis Wirth, Falls City, entitled “ Aims of the Hard- 
ware Merchant; What They Should Be.” Mr. Wirth’s 
paper, was in part as follows: 

The first aim of a Hardware merchant, I presume, 
is from a lucrative standpoint—to make money—and 
this can be best attained by getting the confidence of 
your customers, and this confidence can be attained by 
practicing strict honesty combined with a knowledge of 
our business. Our aim should be to represent things just 
as they are. 

We should aim to sell high grade goods wherever pos- 
sible. also keeping cheap articles; I say keep them, but 
to sell the better ones whenever we can. It will be more 
satisfactory to your customer in time to come and more 
profitable to you, since you will have a satisfied customer 
who will come again and even advertise you to your 
advantage. 

The jobbers throughout the land have been especially 
zealous to acquire a high grade of Cutlery and Tools, and 
I think through their efforts it is due that to-day the 
general public when in search of a first-class Edge Tool 
will invariably seek to find it at the Hardware store. 

It should be our aim to be above using tricks and 
sharp practices, and especially misrepresentations. These 
are unprofitable and beneath the dignity of a merchant, 
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and are only illegitimate children that sooner or later wil! 
come home. 


FRIENDSHIP AMONG COMPETITORS. 


I wish to say a few words about cultivating friendship 
among your brother opponents. We are good fellows here. 
Why not be the same when we get home? I tell you it 
pays. In the first place, it is so much pleasanter to do 
business where all get along as one family, and then you 
ean often make money by so doing. In the southeast 
corner of the State, where I come from, we visit each 
other and people think nothing of it. We buy together 
often and save thereby. Recently we bought a car of 
Galvanized Sheet Iron and our saving was quite an item 
I ean get anything in my competitor’s store, and 
rersa, even so far as getting his mechanics to help in an 
emergency. How to attain this is not my subject, and 
ought to be decided by each one according to his sur- 
roundings. 


rice 


CREDIT. 
In this day of progressiveness and close competition 
I think it ought to be our aim to conduct a Hardware 
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business without combining it with a general banking 
business. I do not know how you are troubled in this 
line, but in our county we still have to contend with 
giving time. Too long time is asked, and this by the 
so-called best trade. Our aim should be to eliminate this 
evil, for I say, if you sell a man goods upon which your 
profit, say, is $10, and you give him time until the inter- 
est has consumed the $10 what have you made? 

We ought to get some systematic way, and I would be 
pleased next year to hear from some one who has solved 
this problem, for we have not. 


NO TROUBLE WITH CONTRACTS. 


In the line of large contracts, and even small con- 
tracts, we have disposed of this credit obstacle to our 
entire satisfaction. Several years back we sold quite a 
number of Furnaces and had nearly all or at least the 
greater part unpajd by January 1. Our customers would 
in plain and sometimes stormy language state that they 
felt we failed to varry out part of the contract agreed 
upon, but the matter of pay was always the last one and 
neglected. 

We branched out and took larger contracts, such as 
installing steam plants. The mother of necessity made 
it necessary that we must receive the money promptly. 
We now always make a contract embodying all that we 
are supposed to furnish and do, and in the round-up we 
state how payment must be made, and in all cases,in the 
past two years it read thus: Two-thirds of the amount 
to be paid when all the material is on the ground and 
work commenced, the balance to be paid when work is 
done and accepted. Close at home our guarantee is 
sufficient. Where we go quite a distance from home or 
deal with school boards or church trustees, we give a 
surety bond for one year, guaranteeing the work. Such 
a bond is easily procured; minimum cost is $5, or % per 
cent. of amount of bond. We figure these bonds in the 
cost of the work. Now our experience has been very 
flattering. Invariably a job settled and paid for gives 
better satisfaction than one open and where the parties 
are always looking for fault, and last year we had quite 
a lot of large and small contracts, and by our invoice 
just closed not a single one is unpaid and all satisfied. 

Many customers do not want a contract, but we say, 
“TI will write out a specification of just what goods we 
will furnish, and how it shall be installed,” saying noth- 
ing about pay until they see it, and right there any ob- 
jection is readily overcome. 

But on a running account it is different. I would like 
eventually to get to a plan of 60 days net, just as we get 
our goods, and our aim ought to be along these lines, for 
in our county at least we are behind the times in this 
line. The long credit system is faulty and unprofitable. 

Oe 


Resolutions. 
The resolutions adopted were as follows: 


Resolved, That we, the Nebraska Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion, assembled in convention at Omaha, extend our sincere and 
hearty thanks: 

1. To the Hardware jobbers of Omaha for their courtesy in 
entertaining the merchants of the State and their friends. 

2. To the retail merchants of Omaha and their wives, who 
have so ably contributed to the entertainment of the visiting 
guests. 

8. To our friends, the exhibitors, who have contributed so 
largely to make this Hardware exhibition a success, also for the 
very enjoyable entertainment provided for Wednesday evening. 

4. To The Iron Age and other trade papers, for the mention 
they have made in their papers of our association and our work. 

5. To our worthy president, secretary and all of the officers 
and committees, whose untiring efforts have been put forth for 
the past days and weeks for the promotion of the cause of the 


Hardware merchants of Nebraska and of this convention in par- 
ticular. 


Members Present. 
The 
present: 


F. M. Housh, Neligh. 

T. V. Weinhold, Fremont. 

H. C. Hansen, Shelton. 

A. R. Kovands, Table Rock. 

Edw. G. Weinhold, Craig. 

- M. Cline, Bradshaw. 

. E. Blank, Palmer. 

- Arndt, Blair. 
Kelley, North Bend. 
Heurlin, Swedburg. 
Hill, Campbell. 
Smith, Bradshaw. 
Wright, Kearney. 

. Fries, Odell. 
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F. W. Hungate, Herman. 
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Burwell Hardware Co., Burwell. / 


BE. H. Warrington, Creighton. 
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J. FE. Axtell, Beaver City. 

P. O. Reed, Loup City. 

Thos. Jainrog, Aston. 

Bartell & Siebolds, Dashler. 

Geo. Patterson, Pilger. 

Geo. Aubel, Lexington. 

H. T. Mitchell, Orleans. 

H. M. Thone, Blair. 

Max Uhlig, Holdrege. 

J. M. Babcock, Cumbrige. 

O. L. Miller, Ravenna. 

Geo. Scheer, Norfolk. 

J. W. Goehert, Seward. 

J. Haginlost, Giltner. 

E. G. Gangistead, Decatur. 

R. H. Kliene, Deshler. 

A. M. Hansen, Fremont. 

Ed. Lehnkuel, Wahoo. 

B. H. MeAllister, Grand Island. 

R. E. Rosebery, Lexington. 

Higbee Keyes, Callaway. 

Kearney Hardware Co., 


ney. 
M. Deifendorter, Wood River. 
W. L. Spear & Co., Geneva. 
A. F. Bridthoner, Scotia. 
H. Hansen. 
Cc. H. Damme, Lorton. 
J. C. Moore, Anselmo. 
Nick Linden, Bellwood. 
H. N. Town, Lincoln. 


Kear- 


EXHIBITS AND EXHIBITORS. 


AcmME Wuitr LEAD & Coton Works, Detroit, Mich. : Represented 


By A. 
White. 


i. Hoag, B. A. Manning, G. E. Isaman and EF. A. 
Sonvenir, leather memorandum book. 


AMERICAN Strert & Wire Company, Chicago, Ill.: Woven Wire 


Corn Cribbing and Field Fencing. 


routte and P. B. Garoutte. 


In charge of L. W. Ga- 


AMERICAN WrinGuk Company, New York City: Represented by 


F. E. Rouse. 


Art Stove Company, Detroit, Mich.: Represented by James H. 


Stirling. 


£. C. Arkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. : 
Munnich and T. F. Barbour. 


stick pin. 


Souvenir, pencil and Hatchet. 


Saws. In charge of A. 
Souvenir, aluminum comb and 


ATMOSPHERIC WASHING MACHINE Company, Aurora, Neb.: Rep- 
resented by C. E. Neir, J. B. Hunter and J. O. Thomas. 
Bripce & Beacn Mro. Company, St. Louis, Mo.: Stoves and 


tanges. 
. G. A. Axelson. 


Represented by Jno. Le Page, H. W. Hinkley and 
Souvenir, combination pen and pencil. 


Buck’s Stove & Rance Company, St. Louis, Mo.: In charge of 
Irvin Bertram and Adam H. Ganff. 
COLUMBIAN Harpware Company, Cleveland, Ohio: Represented 


by J. A. Cassell. 


Souvenir, 


aluminum ink well. 


ComsrocK-CastLe STrove Company, Quincy, Ill.: Represented by 
Phillip Laughnane and N. B. Benewitz. 
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CRIBBEN & SextTON COMPANY, Chicago, Ill.: Stoves, Ranges and 
Heaters. Represented by J. C. Bosworth and Mr. Purvis. 
Souvenir, memorandum book. 

DENNING WIRE & FENCE COMPANY, Cedar Rapids, 
charge of B. P. Lewis. 

Detroit Stove WorKS, Detroit, Mich.: In charge of G. W. 
Johnston, A. F. Burnett, and EF. Roth. Souvenirs, Silver 
Plated Paper Cutter, Pocket Diary, Rules and Tape 
Measure. 

DUNLAP MFa. COMPANY, Dunlap, Iowa: 
Represented by H. Kellogg. 

Estate OF P. D. BeckwitH, Dowagiac, 
charge of I. G, Stiff and J. O. Sargent. 
Stick Pin. 


Iowa: In 


Hardware Specialties. 


Mich.: Stoves. In 
Souvenir Stein and 


EXCELSIOR Stove & MrG. Company, Quincy, Ill.: Represented 
by H. Brown, J. W. Payton, and D. H. Lapp. Souvenir 


dating Stamp and Pencils. 

FLECK MFG. COMPANY, Minneapolis, Minn. : 
ers. In charge of J. E. Fleck. 
FULLER-WARREN COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis.: Stoves and 

Ranges. In charge of Matt R. Bingham and G. C. Barney. 

GEE WHIz Mra. Company, Des Moines, Iowa: Quick and Easy 
Washer. In charge of M. R. Davis and F. S. Rawley. 

Gem City Stove Mre, Company, Quincy, Ill., and the MAL 
LEABLE STEEL RANGE & Mra. CoMPANY, South Bend, Ind.: 
German Heater and Malleable Steel Ranges Souvenir 
Pocketbook. 

GRISWOLD SEED CoMPANY, Lincoln, Neb. : 
Dungao and G, A. Chambers. 

HERRICK REFRIGERATOR COMPANY, Waterloo, 
sented by T. H. Smith and Mrs. Smith. 

HOOVEN & ALLISON CoMPANY, Xenia, Ohio: Binder Twine, Rope 
and commercial Twine. Represented by M. H. Gibbs. 

Jouint Stove Works, Joliet, Il. 

KeitH Fvrnace Company, Des Moines, Iowa: In charge of R. 8. 
Keith and Geo. BE. Willsey. 

LASHER Mre. Company, Davenport, lowa: Hardware Specialties. 
In charge of C. W. Lasher, Jr. 

LeFrsvre Lepcrr Company, Cedar Rapids, Iowa: 
ing Ledger. Represented by F. A. 
Ford. 

LOUDEN MACHINERY COMPANY, Fairfield, 
R. B. Louden and H. H. Moyer. 


Ball Bearing Wash 


In charge of Q. A 


Iowa.: Repre 


Self-Index- 
Chidester and A, W. 


Iowa: In charge of 


LOWE BROTHERS CompPaNy, Dayton, Ohio: Paints and Var- 
nishes. In charge of C. F. Belman. 

MALLEABL® IRON RANGE CoMPANY, Beaver Dam, Wis.: Repre- 
sented by J. J. Troxell. 

MARSHALL Ori Company, Lincoln, Neb.: Improved Dipping 


Tank and Dipolene. Represented by F. W. Palmer. 

MICHIGAN Stove Company, Detroit, Mich.: Represented by 
J. R. Burks, H. J. Knight. Souvenir, Leather Coin Purse. 

MIDLAND GLASS & PatInt CoMPANY, Omaha, Neb.: Lamp 
Shades, Mirrors, Varnish and Paints. Represented by J. 
G. Brown and Chas. R. Bauserman. 

L. J. MUELLER FURNACE CoMPANy, Milwaukee, Wis.: In charge 
of Lee Walters. 

NATIONAL STOVE ‘COMPANY DIVISION, STANDARD LIGHTING CoM- 
PANY DIVISION. OF AMBPRICAN Stove CoMPANY: In charge 
of H. B. Huffaker, D. E, Morgan, and E. L. Du Quette. 

NEBRASKA HARDWARE Co., Lincoln, Neb.: Jobbers. Represented 
by W. E. Jakway, A. Crosby, G. Leach, J. M. Betts, G. G. 
Weilage. 

NEBRASKA SEED COMPANY, Omaha, Neb.: 
Svacina and Martin Gress. 

Ney Mrce. Company, Canton, Ohio: Haying Tools and Hard- 
ware Specialties. Represented by H. W. Anthony and L. 
Stern. Souvenir, Rubber Dating Stamp. 

NickEL PLATE Srove PotisH Company, Chicago, Ill. : In charge 
of J. W. Gill. 

NORTHWESTERN BaRB WIRE COMPANY, Sterling, Ill.: 
of A. H. Dillon. 

NORVELL-SHAPLEIGH HARDWARE COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo.: Job- 
bers. In charge of F. BE. Allyn, R. F. Corbyn, S. J. 
Garoutte. Souvenir, Diamond Edge Buttons. 

OSMUNDSON SpaDE Mre. Company, Perry, Iowa: Tiling Spade 
and Animal Poke. In charge of Mr. Osmondson. 

PATTERSON-SARGENT COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio: Paints and 
Varnishes. In charge of W. W. Walton. 

Perry PLier & Too. Company, Perry, Iowa: 
G. M. Mason. 

PIKE Mra. Company, Pike, N. H.: Scythe Stones, Razor Hones, 
&c. Represented by C. P. Snyder. 

PITTSBURGH StEEL Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.: Made a special 
demonstration of their Blow Torch and nitric acid Brazing 
Apparatus and electric welded Fence. In charge of 
W. D. Ellsworth, assisted by salesman of the Wright 
Wilhelmy Company, Omaha. 

PRITCHARD-STRONG COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y.: 
play of lanterns. In charge of A. J. Brede. 

RATHBONE, SarD & Company, Aurora, Ill.: Stoves and Ranges. 
In charge,of Walter H. Ross and W. R. Yendall, Jr 

REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE COM- 
PANY, New York. Represented by M. F. Sharp. Souvenir, 
Stick Pin. 

RINGEN Srove Company, St. Louis, Mo.: In charge of E. L. 
McBride. Souvenir, Trick Match Box. 

RocHESTER STAMPING COMPANY, and RoBESON CUTLERY CoM- 
PANY, Rochester, N. Y. Cutlery and Stamped Ware. In 
charge of R. A. Henderson. Souvenir, Trick Match Case. 

Rock IsLAND Stove Company, Rock Island, Ill. Represented by 
S. R. Batson and F. W. Houck. Souvenir, Bill Book and 
Mirror. 


Represented by J. G. 


In charge 


Represented by 


Elaborate dis- 
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RULLMAN-RULLMAN Mero. CoMPpaANy, Hiawatha, Kan.: Wathena 
Washer. Represented by F. B. Rullman and A. Rullman, 

Sr. Pau. Roorinc, Cornice & ORNAMENT COMPANY, St. Paul, 
Minn.: Metal Ceilings. In charge of N. V. Lux. Souvenir, 
Aluminum Coin. 

SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, and DyYMOND-SIMMONS HARD- 
WARE COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo., and Sioux City, Iowa: 
Jobbers. Represented by T. C. Dymond, F. J. Wachter, L. 
C. Booth, E. F. Jordan, J. A. Kemp, V. Noland, R. Shepherd 
and C. W. Edwards. Souvenir, Keen-Kutter Button and 
Streamer. 

STANDARD VARNISH WorRKS, Chicago, IIl.: 
Tewalt. Souvenir, Lead Pencil. 

R. N. THomas, Shenandoah, Iowa: Husking Gloves 
Pegs. Represented by W. J. Staples. 

UNITED STATES REGISTER COMPANY, Battle Creek, 
charge of L. Moblo. 

Victor Mre. CoMPANY, 
and Wringer. Represented by F. J. 
son and E, V. Allen. 

Voss Bros. Mra. Company, Davenport, Iowa: Washing Ma- 
chines, Corn Cutter. Represented by W. H. Voss and A. 
Clifford. Souvenir, Glass Paper Weight, and set of water 
color Panels 

WAHLE FounpDRY & MACHINE WoRKS, Davenport, Ia.: Washing 
Machines. In charge of A. Nielsen. Souvenir, Snow Ball. 

WAVERLY WoOODENWARE COMPANY, St. Joseph, Mo.: Washing 
Machines. In charge of C. L. Faust. 

WHITE LILY WASHER COMPANY, Davenport, Iowa: White Lily 
Washer and Gasoline Engine. Represented by T. H. 
Rosche and Lewis G. Martin. Souvenir, White Lily Ink- 
well. 

WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY, New 
Represented by Fred C. Whitney. 

WISE FurRNACE Company, Akron, Ohio: 
Burks. Souvenir, Match Box 


In charge of Rubert 
Hooks and 
Mich.: In 


Leavenworth, Kan.: Wonder Washer 
Tallant, W. A. Thomp- 


Haven, Conn.: 


¥ 


Represented by W. G. 


—_—__~>--@_____—__- 


FLAGG CUTLERY COMPANY. 
HE FLAGG CUTLERY COMPANY, incorporated last 
fall, is now located at 90-92 West Broadway, New 
York. Regular and Safety Razors under foreign patents 
owned by the company are being manufactured, instead 
of importing the goods and paying customs duties as high 
as 75 per cent. and freight. These goods are being pro- 
duced at the company’s factory in Brooklyn from the 
same material and under the same processes employed 
in France, where the Razors are said to be famed for 
their superior quality. The patented Razor “ Forever,” 
one of the products, includes three high-grade, thin, in- 
terchangeable blades at the price of one fine quality reg- 
ular Razor. This Razor is put up with 3, 5, 9, 12 or 24 
blades, square or round point, wide or narrow blades. 
Extra blades can be furnished by dealers for such indi- 
viduals as find it difficult to properly strop a Razor. 
James H. Flagg, president of the company, has been in 
the Cutlery business, both import and domestic, since 
1865. Previous to incorporation the business was carried 
on under the name of James H. Flagg Cutlery Company, 
at 29 Murray street, New York. 
a 


SE PLUME & ATWOOD MFG. COMPANY. 


HE PLUME & ATWOOD MFG. COMPANY, Water- 
T bury, Conn., has just consolidated the New York 
and Chicago warehouses, with headquarters at 279 Broad- 
way, near Chambers street, New York, where the entire 
third floor-is occupied. Albert E. Snow, for many years 
the company’s Chicago representative, is now in charge of 
the office in New York. The warehouse in Chicago has been 
discontinued, and new offices and salesrooms have been 
established at 508 Heyworth Building, corner Madison 
and Wabash avenues, Chicago. The company has also 
just obtained a new registered trademark, the “ Snow 
Brand,” for use in connection with free drilling brass 
Rod. The feature of this material is the economical re- 
sults obtained *vyhen used in automatic machines. These 
rods are made according to a special formula, and, it is 
said, turn clean and true, save Drills and Taps, and make 
a clear stock free from blow holes. They are made in 
round, square and hexagon shapes, in all sizes from % in. 


to 2 in. 
nce einen 


The J. C. Zinser Hardware Company, Joliet, Ill., has 
recently incorporated, with a capital stock of $10,000, to 
engage in the general Hardware, plumbing, steam fitting 
and sheet metal work business. The incorporators are 
J. C. Zinser, A. O. Fisher, R. T. Welsch and F. W. Themes. 





a eee od 
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H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE COMPANY. 


HE annual convention of the sales staff of H. W. 
T Johns-Manville Company, manufacturer of Asbestos, 
Magnesia and Electrical Products, was recently held at 
the company’s headquarters, 100 William street, New 
York. Representatives from all the factories and branch 
offices were present and the meetings were of great profit 
and interest. As a finale to the convention an elaborate 
banquet was held at the Waldorf-Astoria. The business 
of the company has been expanding at a rapid rate. 
It has factories at Brooklyn, N. Y., Milwaukee and West 
Milwaukee, Wis., and Hartford, Conn. Branch offices 
and warerooms have for some time been operated at 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Boston, Philadelphia, St. Louis, 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seat- 
tle, Kansas City and Minneapolis. Within the past few 
months new. branches have been opened at New Orleans, 
Dallas and Baltimore, while business in Buffalo and 
vicinity has now reached such proportions as to necessi- 
tate headquarters there. This gives the company 16 
branch houses throughout the United States, besides a 
large number of local representatives located at various 
points. 

The new Buffalo branch is situated at 214 Main street 
and comprises a large retail store, offices and warerooms. 
It will be under the management of Geo. A. Schmidt, 
who for a number of years was connected with the Man- 
ville Covering Company, Milwaukee, which company is 
now a part of the H. W. Johns-Manville Company. Mr. 
Schmidt is well known throughout that section, having 
until recently been in charge of a special department 
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of the W. A. Case & Sons Mfg. Company, Buffalo, who 
were the Buffalo agents of the H. W. Johns-Manville 
Company. B. F. Boscoe has been appointed assistant 
manager of this branch, and will make his headquarters 
in Rochester. Harry V. Pattoz will also be associated 
with the new Buffalo branch. 


———_--e—___- 


UNITED STATES HORSE SHOE COMPANY'S 
CANADIAN PLANT. 


TOCKHOLDERS of the United States Horse Shoe 
S Company, Erie, Pa., have recently incorporated 
under Canadian laws, as the Manitoba Rolling Mill Com- 
pany, Limited, with a paid up capital of $100,000. They 
have purchased and will operate the Kirkwood Rolling 
Mills at Winnipeg, Man. The officers of the new company 
are L. A. McElroy, president and general manager; T. 
M. Kirkwood, vice-president; B. 8. Fletcher, secretary, 
and J. S. Curtis, treasurer. The works are now equipped 
with one 9 in. Guide Mill, with five stands of housings, 
one 16 in. Bar Mill with three stands of housings, and 
the necessary heating furnaces, engines, shears, &c. It 
is the intention to materially enlarge the plant by adding 
a number of busheling furnaces, squeezer, shears, rail- 
road spike machines and horse shoe machines, and en- 
gage in the manufacture of Bar Iron, Railroad Spikes 
and Horse Shoes, adding other commodities as trade con- 
ditions warrant. Contracts have already been placed for 
the additional equipment, and the company expects to 
have the plant in active operation within the next four 
months. 


Kentucky Hardware and Stove Association. 


HE seventh annual convention of the Kentucky Re- 
tail Hardware and Stove Association was held on 
February 5, 6 and 7, in the parlors of the Galt House, 
Louisville, Ky. The 24 hours previous to this date were 
stormy, and during the night considerable snow fell. 
This had some effect on the attendance during the open- 
ing session, as trains from all sections were delayed, thus 
preventing many from being present the first day. The 
second day’s attendance, however, was very gratifying, 
and the enthusiasm manifested certainly reflected great 
credit upon the officers and members. Here at the home 
of the “ blue grass” is fully realized the meaning of the 
word hospitality, and members of the association and 
other visitors were made to feel the warm welcome ex- 
tended. 

After the preliminary opening exercises, J. C. Fred- 
erick, Owensboro, on behalf of John W. Read, Hodgins- 
ville, presented the association with a beautiful gavel, 
made from wood grown on the farm where Abraham Lin- 
coln was born. Mr. Frederick’s words were well chosen 
and very apropos, paying as he did a glowing tribute of 
respect to the many attributes of the marytr President. 
Later on the gavel was presented to the retiring presi- 
dent of the association, U. S. Shacklett, Fulton, as a 
token of appreciation of his able administration. 


Mr. Corey’s Address. 


M. L. Corey, Argos, Ind., secretary of the National 
Retail Hardware Association, was present, and addressed 
the association on penny postage vs. parcels post. Mr. 
Corey’s address was in part as follows: 


I believe you will admit that whatever service the 
Government renders its people should be charged back to 
them on an equal basis as in proportion to its cost and 
benefits. One hundred and one million pounds or 13 per 
cent. of the total weight of mail carried consists of 
letters and postal cards and pays 78 per cent. of the en- 
tire postal revenue of $106,860,000. Four hundred and 
ninety-one million pounds or 66 per cent. of the balance 
pays only 4 per cent., or $5,697,000. One thousand business 
letters will weigh about 12 lb., and it takes $20 in stamps to 
send them. Twelve pounds of cheap mail order papers 
pay just 12 cents for the same service. The 12 Ib. of 
letters pay the Government $18 profit. The 12-lb. of news- 


papers lose the Government 75 cents. Here is discrim- 
ination for you with a capital D. No wonder the second- 
class matter has increased from 40,000,000 Ib. in 1875 to 
over 663,000,000 Ib. in 1905. <A large part of this increase 
has been in the cheap mail order class of publications, all 
of them persistent advocates of catalogue house buying 
and now demanding a cheap parcels post. These two 
threatening evils are most closely connected. Given 
cheap delivery for their advertising columns, they now 
need cheap delivery of the goods, so that their mail order 
patrons can have greater advantage over the established 
local retail merchants. 

It costs less than 14-cent each to carry our letters and 
postals. We are a nation of letter writers. Every per- 
son would benefit by penny postage. It seems no further 
argument is necessary to prove we are entitled to it and 
should receive it. 


TWO THINGS ARE IN THE WAY. 


Parcels post advocates don’t want it, and there is al- 
ready a deficit in the postal department. The parcels post 
advocates say: “ Give us low rates for carrying merchan- 
dise and this business will be so increased that the 
shortage will disappear.” They have gone to the farmer 
and apparently succeeded in capturing the National 
Grange influence. This organization, at their last con- 
vention, voted $10,000 toward securing a parcels post, 
and to-day they have three of their leaders in Washing- 
ton as a lobby and they are passing resolutions in almost 
every convention indorsing the measure. 

We find very few who understand anything whatever 
about it, yet to our lawmakers at Washington it appears 
there is a howling demand for the bill. It is a hard ques- 
tion for the business man to combat, for these farms pa- 
pers are doing all in their power to show we oppose the 
measure for selfish reasons. They continually claim that 
all the opposition really comes from the express compa- 
nies, notwithstanding the fact that to our knowledge these 
companies have never made a move in opposition. 


THE FARMER HAS HEARD BUT ONE SIDE OF THE QUESTION. 


We find very few who understand anything about it, 
yet to our lawmakers at Washington it appears there is 
a howling demand for the bill. It is a hard question for 
the business man to combat, for these farm papers are 
doing all in their power to show we oppose the measure 
for selfish reasons. They continually claim that all the 
opposition really comes from the express companies, not- 
withstanding the fact that to our knowledge these com- 
panies have never made a move in opposition. 
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The large daily papers—many of them are against us. 
To combat this we have the daily press of thousands of 
smaller cities and towns, and the country weeklies, who 
are our friends, whose interests are linked closely with 
ours. The trouble with them is that they are not awake 
to the gravity of the situation. They do not fully un- 
derstand the measure nor what effect it would have upon 
the business of the country at large. 

Postmaster-General Cortelyou advocates the consolida- 
tion of third and fourth class matter, which he says 
really means a limited parcels post, the effect being to 
reduce the present rate for carrying merchandise to 8 
cents a pound, or just one-half the present rate. He 
says there is no doubt that there is a strong sentiment 
favoring the measure, although vigorous opposition comes 





JOHN W. READ. U. 


S. SHACKLETT, 


from village merchants, who fear that the mail order 
houses would get advantage. 


oe GO AFTER YOUR CONGRESSMAN. 


Representative Overstreet, who is chairman of the 
House Committee on Post Offices, is not in favor of adopt- 
ing the parcels post system in this country. It is his 
strong, clear headed opposition that has proved a barrier 
that the parcels post crowd have not been able to over- 
come. We have many other friends in Congress, but 
many are wavering and the time is not far distant when 
we will have to exert every influence in our power if we 
defeat this measure. I would urge you to write to your 
Congressman. If you have already done this, do not 
hesitate to do so again, asking him if there are any new 
developments; also if the parcels post advocates are in 
Washington working for the bill. Let him know that 
you are alive and that the retail merchants of Kentucky 
expect him to protect their interests against Chicago 
catalogue houses. Talk to your local editors and see that 
your newspapers have something in them to counteract 
the influence of the cheap mail order publications. 

The great trouble with us is that we are liable to 
shirk our own individual part in this matter and trust 
to our association officers to do all the work. This is a 
cause where the responsibility must rest in your ow; 
hands. We can sound the alarm, but you must answer 
the call or the fight will go against us. 


The following resolution was adopted: 

Resolved, 'That each member of this association write a per- 
sonal letter to the Congressman representing his district, urging 
upon him the importance of defeating the proposed parcels post 
bill and endeavor to secure his support in their behalf. 

President Shacklett’s Address. 

President Shacklett followed with his annual address, 
in which he congratulated the members upon the steady 
growth of the association, at the same time making 
some very pertinent suggestions as to its future develop- 
ment. We quote from Mr. Shacklett’s remarks as fol- 
lows: 

Another busy year has passed since our meeting at 
the Galt House in March, 1906. History will record 1906 
as being one of the busiest years of this great industrial 
Commonwealth. Prosperity, according to Secretary 
Shaw’s view, has gone beyond the comprehension of the 
American business man, which is making us an extrava- 
gant people to the extent that factories are being built 
continually all over this country to make every conceiv- 
able article of merchandise, and Hardware specialties as 
well, and the Hardwareman must be up and doing to be 
able to meet the growing demands of the country, as well 
as to protect our own interests. This year of 1°07 the 
commercial man must drive his business instead of letting 
it drive him. The very question that has been upper- 
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most in our association work, the great octopus, the 
catalogue house, has been driving us with a high hand, 
until now we are awake we must take the reins in our 


own hands. 

I am glad to note the willingness to aid us that some 
manufacturers and jobbers show. It will be by their 
help and their help alone that we win. I do not blame 


some manufacturers as well as some jobbers for being 
slow in committing themselves to this work. It is a 
cautious proposition, as we see from the suit pending 
between the South Dakota Merchants’ Association and 
Montgomery Ward & Co., which was begun in order to 
hinder association progress. On this account I believe 
in caution at all times. 


RETAIL GENERAL CATALOGUE. 

I have only a few words in regard to the proposed 
publication of a general catalogue by the National Asso- 
ciation. 1 believe that it would be an experiment, in the 
first place, and in the second place I do not believe it 
would be practical for all parts of the country to price 
the same, as each section of the country has to adjust its 
business largely according to its surroundings, and the 
catalogue houses do not affect all parts of the country 
alike. I believe it would be best for each individual to 
have his own catalogue priced, yet that would be almost 
impossible. 

LEGISLATION SUGGESTED. 

If it is not out of place at this time I would like to 
urge upon the association the necessity of our taking 
some action during the next session of our Legislature 
in regard to our collections laws and the extremely high 
license on Firearms. If this be not class legislation it 
would be impossible to get up a bill on that order. One 
of the objects of this association is to help each other 
im such way that we shall be better able to get honest 
business and gain honest profits. Such a course as this 
will infringe upon the rights of no one and I think we 
should be wideawake to allow no such infringements on 
our own rights if we can by a clear, statesmanlike way 
lead our law makers to see matters as we do. 


DRIVE YOUR BUSINESS. 


The work of this body 1s no child’s play. We have 
already accomplished much, and we must by sheer force 
of will accomplish much more. New occasions teach new 


duties. and we must be watchful to meet the demands of 
an enterprising people. 
your business, 
you 


I would urge upon you, “ drive 
and when discouragements come those of 
optimistic will “screw your 


who are sufficiently 





J. BE. GRUBBS. GEO. CUBBAGE. 


courage to the sticking place” and will not fail. I was 
glad to note the interest taken by our body at our last 
meeting and I hope you have kept up that enthusiasm and 
are still in the harness. It is that co-operation of inter- 
ests that makes a good president, and not the man him- 
self. One man can do little, but when he receives the 
cordial support of others it inspires him to push forward 
the work and try to do more. 


Report of Secretary. 


this followed the 
is one of the 


After 
Sower, 


report of 
wideawake, 


Secretary J. R. 
young 
men of this Commonwealth, and who is, in a great meas- 
ure, responsible for the present status of the association. 
Mr. Sower’s report was as follows, in part: 


who energetic 


In presenting my annual report this year I come with 
more courage than at any previous convention. Things 
have gone pleasantly this year, there have been few com- 
plaints, and I take it you have all prospered: we have 
added new members, and some of the old ones have come 
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back, which show that we are going steadily forward. 
Kentuckians are slow, but once they decide a thing is 
right they never let go until they have reached success, 
and that our association is a success there is not the 
slightest doubt. Those whom we have called on for as- 
sistance have come forward, seemingly glad to be iden- 
tified with us. The jobbers and manufacturers have 
shown themselves our friends. Many of them have been 
untiring in their efforts to make this convention inter- 
* esting and profitable to us, and I hope every one of you 
will be true to those who have helped us. 

I am glad to notice that our merchants are taking 
advantage of fire insurance with the association, some- 
thing which every one of us should avail ourselves of. 


Wm. R. Belknap’s Address. 


The first order of business as outlined by the pro- 
gramme for the second day’s session was an address on 
the “ Hardware Store,” by Wm. R. Belknap, president of 
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the Belknap Hardware & Mfg. Company, Louisville, which 
was certainly replete with practical suggestions, show- 
ing a thorough knowledge of the trade in all its details. 
Mr. Belknap spoke, in part, as follows: 


The scope of the typical Hardware store has ex- 
panded almost indefinitely of late years. It used to be 
confined, or was understood so to be, to a stock of the 
coarser products of the foundry and machine shop, the 
forge and the grindstone; bnt now in means almost any- 
thing, aside from eatables, which recommends itself to the 
comfort and convenience of mankind. From Sad Irons 
and Sash Weights the expanse has been gradual to Baby 
Carriages, Rocking Chairs, Hammocks and Lap Robes, as 
full of soft suggestions as a two-minute boiled egg. 


TAKE A LOOK THROUGH ANY HARDWARE CATALOGUE 


of a modern house and you will find there a bewildering 
variety of those things which make for the lightening of 
labor of the man in the workshop, the cook in the kitchen. 
the lady in the dining room and parlor. In so far as the 
people who dispense this line of goods, as wholesalers 
or retailers, have had high ideals of their duty to the 
public, and endeavor to carry them out by exhibiting and 
encouraging the use of labor saving appliances and eco- 
nomical utensils and tools, just so far have they been of 
benefit to their communities in their day and generation. 
These higher ideals are fostered by associations like 
your own in this State, like those in other States, in the 
combined associations, and in the combined national or- 
ganizations. These cannot afford to go on record except 
as standing for what is best, and as the whole can only 
be elevated by its constituent members, each one has felt 
his whole responsibility to carry the good work forward. 


THE HARDWARE STORE AND HOW TO KEEP IT. 


It should be a model of order and neatness, swept, 
dusted and arranged fer convenience and for the proper 
display and suggestion of the use of improved imple- 
ments and utensils. The only flies should be those who 
are engaged by the “tanglefoot” sheet in the window; 
while the bright, inviting look which highly polished 
Edge Tools and the Gilded Bird Cages give should rival 
the jeweler’s window across the street. There should 
be nothing suggestive of wornout, rusted or second rate 
goods. All should be new and attractive, and in order to 
give those in the house the proper respect for the goods 
they should be so displayed or kept in clean, whole pack- 
ages, accurately assorted as to kind and size, and lined 
up every day of the week. 


WE CANNOT HAVE THE BEST ORDER 


and desirable results unless those whom we employ have 
the right feeling of loyalty and interest themselves in the 
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business. This can be inspired by those of us who feel 
that we have had the experience and are willing, pa- 
tiently and persistently, to pay off the debt which our 
advantages have given us. We cannot expect the green 
boy from the crossroads or hillside to come into our 
stores or offices and know at once how to handle goods 
or to realize the difference between blued and bright 
Screws; between Shoe Tacks and Hungarian Nails; but 
we can so place him and help him that he shall know 
all these things better than we do in the course of a 
year or two. Nothing is so pleasant and grateful to an 
employer as the feeling that the dependence which he 
places is not misplaced among his own people. 


PROPRIETOR’S RESPONSIBILITY. 


This brings us up to the responsibility of the pro- 
prietor himself. He may not be far advanced in years, 
but to the young people he is “ the old man” of the insti- 
tution. If his ideals are not high, if his standards are 
not lofty, he can hardly expect the best from those who 
look to him as an example of success. There is where 
our main responsibility comes in. If we are going to 
leave our mark for the better, we must show it in our 
every day life, and cultivate a general kindly feeling for 
our fellow men, young or old, customers or employees, 
from the smallest office boy up to the trusted cashier. 

These things are old, trite truths. I do not bring in 
new stories out of the 1907 almanac or even out of the 
columns of the weekly papers. I assume that these are 
readily within your reach, but have taken advantage of 
the opportunity you gave me to restate some of the old 
fundamental truths which I feel to be at the bottom of 
business and character as reflected in our business life, 
in the sincere hope that we will, each of us, develop and 
realize the highest and best powers with which the 
Almighty bas endowed us. 


George D. Wright’s Address. 


The thoughtful address of Geo. D. Wright of Hibbard, 
Spencer, Bartlett & Co., Chicago, who had for his sub- 
ject, “ Business Success and How to Obtain Same,” was 
listened to with close attention. Mr. Wright spoke as fol- 
lows, in part: 


As the qualities necessary to succeed are so varied, it 
is impossible for any one man to possess all of them: 
therefore our success can be measured by our ability to 
generate original ideas, to analyze another’s ideas, adapt 
them to our requirements, not simply indorse what 
another man does or says, for where he would succeed 
possibly you would fail, or vice versa. The great ware- 
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house of the future is filled with unknown possibilities 
and success is a question of drawing out or developing 
latent powers. ; 

There is a wealth of undeveloped faculties and powers 
locked up in every normal human being, and to make our 
existence a positive element we must turn on to the wires 
of our business the current of thought, let it run into 
every detail of our business and analyze every feature 
of it. 

To succeed in this age of activity and keen competi- 
tion in all lines of business we have forced upon us in- 
creased demands and requirements to keep pace with the 
times and draw from commercialism that which con- 
tributes to success. 


“CAN DO” ‘ARE TWO SMALL WORDS, 


but they form a magic phrase that opens the door of hope 
toward success if we will but have faith and go forth on 
a conservative basis and filled with a determination. 
One reason some men do not accomplish more is because 
they do not attempt more for, “ according to your falfth, 
so be it done unto you.” Faith in self is born of knowl- 
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edge of the possession of certain qualities; faith in self 
is inspiring and uplifting, and the man without this 
quality is to a certain extent handicapped. A mistake is 
frequently the basis or foundation of success, but we 
should profit by our experience by analysis in a sys- 
tematic way of the condition. 


ANOTHER GREAT FACTOR IS ENTHUSIASM, 


for commercially speaking about the “ deadest man” is 
one without enthusiasm; it is hard to cultivate, but a 
“sure winner” when you have it, and is a power like a 
mighty magnet influencing everything that it touches. I 
do not refer to spasmodic, but habitual, enthusiasm, as 
it will assist you to overcome difficulties. You may make 
a few mistakes, but the man possessed of persistent, posi- 
tive, perpetual enthusiasm has a wonderful influence, has 
a broader field of action, accomplishes more than the man 
who never attempts anything new. I do not intend to 
say enthusiasm is foolish, but there is more hope for a 
fool than the man who has no faith in himself or is with- 
out enthusiasm. 
THE SELLING SIDE. 


To me in selling lies the most fascinating practical 
feature of a business, as it is here that knowledge or 
real knowing crystallizes into art, and from which the 
fruits of our science in business is realized, and unless 
properly sold you have no profits, therefore, selling is 
the motive power of our business. 

I will not undertake to tell you how you should sell 
or set up and conduct a model Hardware store; as each 
of you no doubt are doing business under different cir- 
cumstances you cannot be treated on the same basis, but 
if you will study this question of selling from its various 
points of view you will find you can increase your busi- 
ness and profits through your sales more than you can 
by trying to save money in buying. 

Adopt the plan of the catalogue houses of going direct 
to the trade around you with your advertising matter. 
The demand for a very large percentage of the sales 
of the catalogue houses is created simply by placing in 
the hands of the consumer a eatalogue full of pictures, 
descriptions and principally net prices. 

There are furnished by certain jobbers free of charge 
net priced circulars on seasonable goods to be distributed 
to your trade and a catalogue for your regular business, 
with such prices that enable you to increase your busi- 
ness, not by increasing your stock, but by making sales on 
such goods you do not carry in stock, and instead of 
telling one you do not carry it tell him you can get 
it in a few days, and quote him a price, whereby you 
save the order from a catalogue house and frequently 
make other sales and win a new customer. 


NEW IDEAS. 


We must put forth and foster new ideas and new 
schemes for the control and advancement of our business 
and keep at home the trade that is going away from 
us, not so much on account of the invader having the ad- 
vantage, as the fact we do not put forth our efforts to 
keep it at home by using our natural advantages or posi- 
tion on the race track of commercialism, and if we do not 
do this we must take the consequences as the sins of 
omission, and it will be as Carlyle has truthfully said, 
“The race of life has become intense; the runners are 
treading on each other’s heels; woe be to the man who 
stops to tie his shoestrings.” 

The difference between a successful and an unsuc- 
cessful merchant is that one improves his business year 
by year by taking advantage of all that modern times 
afford. the other keeps it where it is, and it keeps him 
where he is—considerably behind the times and frequent- 
ly dropping back, perhaps slowly, but surely. 


SYSTEM. 


You should ‘have system, which is the keynote of a 
successful business, and to a practical degree it is flex- 
ible, and just as a backbone is in this respect the es- 
sential feature of the man’s physical construction, so 
system is the backbone of business. Neither man nor 
business can get along successfully without backbone, and 
the better the physical backbone the better the man, the 
better the business backbone or system the more success- 
ful will be your enterprise. 

The word system is not half so formidable as it 
sounds; it is simply the difference between looking for 
something you can’t find and having everything around 
your place in proper order. System is a way and a place 
for everything and everything in its place, but a business 
with a place for nothing and nothing in its place is 
seldom successful. 

In your business you should have system in buying 
and selling, rules for store management, rules for keeping 
up your stock, your store clean and attractive, 


YOU SHOULD HAVE PERSONALITY, 


for this, if you will think of it, is a feature in every 
business proposition and in a measure contributes to 
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your success. You should have that positive quality, that 
central magnetic essence of true manhood, the natural 
product of which is a drawing power, a business getting 
power necessary to suecess, and it is a standard or 
guide in your business worthy of all acceptance. You 
should study those with whom you come in contact and 
appropriate to your own good the good qualities of per- 
sonality found in others, and by having made the study 
you will find that much of the success of others is also 
available to yourself, 
SALESMEN, 


Your selling force acts either as a dividend payer or 
dividend destroyer, the latter very frequently by lack of 
proficiency. Nearly every salesman, whether behind the 
counter or as a commercial traveler, has some fault, but 
the prevalent cause of failure is his inability to make 
in such a manner as will appeal to the purchaser a logi- 
cal presentation of the salient selling features of the arti- 
cle he is trying to sell. 

Here is where the education of your salesman is 
necessary. Give him every opportunity to learn from 
the traveling salesman and the letters from the source of 
your supplies all he can about the goods you are buy- 
ing. 

It requires more to sell certain goods than lay them 
upon the counter or to say this is a good Padlock for 
25 cents; this is also worth the money, but if you can 
tell your customer this one has more tumblers, a heavier 
staple, a steel case, &c., you give him some facts that 
appeal to his reason, and in many cases you can sell a 
better article and one with more profit to you than if 
you would simply state the price and allow him to select, 
for in many cases he would take the cheaper article, with 
less profit to you and get less satisfaction from the use 
of the item bought. 

COMPETITION 


is something that does and ever shall exist, and well 
enough that it does, but it is a commercial problem we 
both collectively and individually should endeavor to 
solve, both by mutual agreement through the good offices 
of this association and by applying individually our local 
conditions to place this conflict, which is suicidal to our 
profits, on a higher plane, but each of us should hold 
ourselves responsible in a measure for these circum- 
stances, and until we placé upon our own shoulders all 
the blame justly due us we cannot alleviate the pressure 
upon our profit accounts from the source of competition. 
There is no one other trade condition that throttles our 
profit account or deserve more careful attention than 
does this commercial weapon. 

We should remember by overcoming our adversaries 
we grow strofig and achieve success that can be had in 
no other way, but at the same time competition should 
be based on ethical principle, and we should not forget 
if it were not for competition our achievements would 
not be so great. 

Competition does not mean that you or I should go 
out of business or that your competition with your 
neighbor Hardware dealer should be of a vindictive na- 
ture, but to the contrary, we should in our business deal- 
ings and as far as possible apply the Golden Rule, and 
instead of having to watch the other fellow so closely 
you will have more time to watch your own business en- 
prise. 

THE STRESS OF COMPETITION 


often leads to business animosities, and you have often 
heard the expression, “ We will put him out of business,” 
which is the most foolish and extravagant idea in which 
a man can indulge, and by cutting to put the cutter out 
of business it usually transpires that the aggressor is the 
one who suffers the most. 

The business man who harbors this kind of a grudge 
unconsciously gives more time to watching the other 
fellow’s business and “doing him up” than he does in 
building up his own, and no man can afford to nourish 
a business animosity of this kind, as it will surely lead 
him into the extremes of competition and ultimately sap 
the vitality of his own business enterprise; therefore, do 
not decry your fellow merchant, but strive to increase 
your profits and uplift the cause of the retail business. 

It is a question sometimes whether it is expedient to 
let the cutter, who apparently is not disposed to get a 
fair price for his goods, have the business at prices you 
know to be unprofitable or to undertake to meet him in 
a like measure, cut for cut, even though it is a loss to 
you; but, as you well know, continuous price cutting 
beyond a legitimate profit only portends bankruptcy; 
therefore, you and the retail Hardware business in gen- 
eral will be benefited by letting him ree] out of his line, 
for the end will come, and it will not be How long? but 
you will be surprised to see how soon. 


IF YOU HAVE A COMPETITOR 


with a price cutting disposition you cannot afford to 
establish a competitive warfare, for while you may under- 
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sell him on something or on some item in question, he 
will act like a boomerang and come back at you, and 
thereby you both will have suffered. 

There are a great many ways to overcome this. Do 
not indulge in price cutting yourself; fight the other fel- 
low by pushing your business and by the sale of your 
goods through salesmanship, for in this you have the 
secret or science of the whole problem, not the art, for 
art is doing, and science is knowing, and learn the funda- 
mental principles of logic from a sales standpoint, for in 
the marketing of our goods is our profit. 

By encouraging friendly feeling between retailers; 
by deciding to have a legitimate profit, and by the di- 
version of trade into the proper channels you make less 
keen the competition and increase your profits, and 
usually you will find the better the profits and the more 
prosperous the merchant the better man he is. 


** The Lord Helps Those Who Help Themselves’’ 


was the subject of an address by F. J. Semple, vice- 
president of Simmons Hardware Company, St. Louis. 
We make the following extracts from Mr. Semple’s 
speech : 

A very prominent clergyman once said, “I use my 
text only as a hook to hang my thoughts upon,” and my 
text to-day is, “‘ The Lord Helps Those Who Help Then- 
selves.” 

Experience and observation have convinced me that 
this world is built on the laws of compensation—that we 
all get just about what is coming to us. We hear a great 
deal about this man being lucky and that man being 
unlucky, and while at first sight it does seem as if the 
one carried a rabbit’s foot and the other a hoodoo, yet if 
you simmer it down and look into it carefully you will 
find that certain things happen to a man simply because 
it is natural that they should happen; that he is lucky 
because he has ambition, determination and energy, be- 
cause he is farsighted and has perseverance, and that 
the other is unlucky because he is lazy—* follows the 
lines of the least resistance”—and is inclined to sit 
down and wish for things rather than to go out and 
hustle for them. We cannot hope to get anything in the 
world worth having without paying the price for it. 


IF WE WANT ANYTHING IN THIS WORLD 


and are willing to sit up nights and work for it—con- 
centrate our mind on it—scheme and hustle—we are liable 
to get it, provided we do not ask for the moon or the 
world with a Barbed Wire Fence around it. It is only 
the Trusts in these days that get the impossible things, 
and even they seem to have a hard time to hold them. 

If there is anything that needs to be impressed upon 
the retail Hardware dealer at #*he present time it is that 
they should help themselves by becoming more intelligent 
in the conduct of their business—by learning the value 
of their time—by trying to make their time profitable to 
the highest degree. Never was competition so strong as it 
is to-day; we have it from without and within; both at 
home and abroad, in the sense that catalogue houses 
give us a great deal of competition. 


GOING AFTER THE CATALOGUE PEOPLE. 


To my mind there is nothing easier than to meet cata- 
logue house competition, but it requires personal effort, 
personal touch and extreme watchfulness. If I were do- 
ing a retail Hardware business and there was a party 
within my reach who ordered goods from a catalogue 
house I would try to find out what he bought, I would 
take from my stock something similar but better in qual- 
ity, I would take it to him, no matter what the cost in the 
way of time or trouble, and show him mine; show him 
why it is better; appeal to his loyalty to patronize home 
industry, and I would offer it to him very cheap, doing 
all I could to dissatisfy him with his catalogue house pur- 
chase. This can be done very easily, because it won’t 
cost you anything to offer your goods cheap, and if per- 
haps he should take you up and buy, let him have it 
cheerfully ; take it just as you would a dose of nauseous 
medicine—that is to say, lick the spoon after you have 
taken it and look pleasant. 


EDUCATE THE CLERKS. 


The old saying that “Goods well bought are half 
sold” is entirely obsolete; it takes salesmanship to sell 
goods and salesmanship is now classed as a science or 
profession. I believe merchants should encourage trav- 
eling salesmen to give pointers to their clerks as to how 
to sell goods and how to sell those that are most profit- 
able. It is far better that your clerk should make $1 
for 15 min. of his time, which it takes to sella Hand Saw 
on the average, than it is to make 50 cents selling some 
other kind of a Saw, which does not pay as good a profit. 
The selling end of a retail business is where the profit is 
made, and for this reason every merchant should be ex- 
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ceedingly careful to improve in as far as he can the gell- 
ing ability of his clerks. 


GENEROSITY IN BUSINESS 


properly displayed and conservatively used, is an exceed- 
ingly valuable asset. For instance, keep some cheap 
Pocket Knives (that don’t cost you over 10 cents apiece) 
to give to the little boy who comes in with his mother— 
make him happy, and in doing that you make the mother 
happy. Do not be afraid of hanging up a one dollar bill 
to take down a two dollar bill. I believe in buying a 
few cheap goods, but not selling them—they are good 
things to keep but never to sell. I believe in selling the 
highest grade goods possible, because they are the cheap- 
est in the long run, and because you do your customers 
a service by persuading them to buy the very best on the 
ground that the best is always the cheapest. 


FAIR SEX SHOULD BE CATERED TO. 


One of the prominent members of our organization 
has recently, in a public way, stated that he believes in 
catering to the trade of the women—that inasmuch as 80 
per cent. of all the money that is spent in stores in this 
country is spent by the women—it isn’t wise for us to 
build up our stores to cater to only 20 per cent. of the 
money spending part of the community—which is the 
men, 

It is astonishing how many Housefurnishing Goods or 
goods that appeal to women can be bought for $100 when 
they are bought in small lots and well assorted. Great 
success can be achieved by doing this, provided you are 
willing to sell them at department store prices, but if you 
intend to put higher prices on them and let the depart- 
ment stores sell .them cheaper than you do you better 
never touch them—they will simply do you harm. 


CHILDREN’S WANTS. 


I strongly recommend that greater attention be paid 
to the wants of children. If I had a retail Hardware 
store I would keep Marbles, Tops, Baseball Goods, Fish- 
ing Tackle, &c.—cater to the trade of the boys—and I 
would sell them at about cost on the theory that boys 
soon grow to be men. Get them into the habit of coming 
into your store while they are young, and they will stick 
to it when they grow to manhood. 


: ATTRACTIVE SHOW WINDOWS. 


One of the best ways to draw both women and chil- 
dren to your stores is by having very attractive show 
windows. Display your goods in such a way that when 
people stop and look at them they will feel drawn into 
the store. I don’t believe a retail dealer could use any 
other advertising medium to much better advantage than 
he could his show windows, provided he has in his employ 
a man who has ingenuity enough to get up displays that 
are novel and striking—ones that attract attention to the 
extent of having people talk about them. 

I believe that advertising is in the air to-day—it has 
come to stay. Look what it is doing all over the country. 
The magazines and other periodicals give more than 
two-thirds of their space to advertising. The daily 
papers look more like an advertising sheet than a news- 
paper. There are millions upon millions of dollars spent 
in this way every year. The best evidence that it pays 
is that it is continued. 


DON’T FORGET THAT COMMERCIAL LIFE TO-DAY 


is, in a sense, war, so fierce is the competition and so 
strenuous is the life of the merchant of this era—and 
the man who buys his stock of goods and simply sits 
down and waits for the customers to come in will in- 
evitably get left. I believe that in these days a man gets 
what he goes after if he goes after it right; and if he 
doesn’t go after anything he won’t get anything. The 
merchants of the present time must be up and doing. 


Paint As a Hardware Line. 


Two interesting papers on the subject of Paint were 
read. One of these under the title, “ Paint and Its Im- 
portance to the Hardware Merchant,” was presented by 
C. C. Pulver of Heath & Milligan Mfg. Company, Chi- 
cago. The other paper was entitled, “Good Paint and 
Results,” and was read by T. A. Harmon of Hanna Paint 
Company, Columbus, Ohio . Both papers were of a prac- 
tical and instructive character and were listened to with 
close attention. 

Other Addresses. 


The “ Vacation of a Hardwareman” was the subject 
of a very interesting and entertaining address by J. C. 
Frederick, Owensboro, an ex-president of the associa- 
tion. “The Evils of Improper Legislation” was the 
title of a paper in which an able discussion of the subject 
was presented by B. J. Durham, Danville. J. S. Ogden. 
delegate to the national convention held in Chicago last 
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year, made a very lucid and entertaining report of the 
proceedings of that body. 


Entertainment. 

A complimentary dinner was tendered a number of 
the members of the association on Wednesday by John 
W. Price, vice-president of the Belknap Hardware & Mfe. 
Company, Louisville. The annual banquet of the asso- 
ciation was also held the same evening in the spacious 
dining room of the Galt House, covers being laid for 125. 
Col. Morris B. Belknap, of the Belknap Hardware & Mfg. 
Company, made a most efficient toastmaster. A number 
of speeches were made, both by representative citizens 
of Louisville and also by the visiting Hardwaremen. The 
cigars for the occasion were furnished by the White Lily 
Washing Machine Company, Toledo, Ohio. A beautiful 
souvenir, consisting of a Blue Grass Hatchet, miniature 
Whet Stone and pocketbook, was presented by the Bel- 
knap Company. 

Election of Officers. 

The following officers were elected to serve for the 

ensuing year: 


PRESIDENT, John W. Read, Hodginsville. 

First VICE-PRESIDENT, J. E. Grubbs, Winchester. 

SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT, Geo. Cubbage, Leitchfield. 

SEcRETARY, John R. Sower, Frankfort. 

: TREASURER, A. Steitler, Jr., Owensboro. 

DELEGATES TO THE NATIONAL MEETING, to be held in 
Boston in June: J. R. Sower and B. J. Durham; alter- 
nates, J. R. Read and J. Kirchdorfer. 


The compensation of Secretary J. R. Sower was ma- 
terially increased, in order to allow for clerk hire, the 
duties of the office having grown to such proportions dur- 
ing the past year as to preclude all possibility of one 
man’s handling it. 

Resolutions. 


The Committee on Resolutions made the following 
report: 

Whereas, It is both fitting and proper that this association in 
convention assembled should express its appreciation and appro- 
bation to those who have contributed their time, labor and abil- 
ity to make this meeting the splendid success that it has been ; 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Kentucky Retail Hardware and Stove 
Association hereby tenders to U. S. Shacklett its sincerest thanks 
and deepest gratitude for the untiring efforts and efficient serv- 
ice he has rendered us in building up this association and ele- 
vating it to the high plane that it now occupies, and we can only 
repay him by acknowledging his works and with grateful hearts 
assure him of our loyalty, devotion and support in further in- 
creasing the glory of this association. 

That in like manner our thanks are due to Jno. R. Sower, 
the efficient secretary of this association, for the unflagging in- 
dustry and fervent enthusiasm displayed in the affairs of his 
office. It seems superfluous to call attention to his success, the 
results are so apparent. But we wish to go on record as ac- 
knowledging our satisfaction and gratitude for the devotion he 
has given to the arduous labors of his office. 

That we thank most sincerely the National Committee for 
sending to us the National Secretary, M. L. Corey, who by his 
wise counsel, timely suggestions and varied experience helped 
to make our meeting the more profitable and entertaining. 

That we regret the inability of our National ex-President, 
W. D. Bogardus, to be with us, and trust to be favored with 
his presence upon some future occasion. 

That we also express our thanks to the Executive Committee 
for the beautiful souvenir programme issued, for the perfect ar- 
rangements made for our personal comfort and the expediting 
of business, and for the able speakers secured for our meetings, 
for the complimentary theatre party and for the most elegant 
and pleasant banquet that was tendered the association and its 
guests. 

That we especially tender our thanks to Col. Morris B. Bel- 
knap, the accomplished toastmaster, and to the Hon. B. J. Me- 
Dermott and Hon. J. J. Fitzgerald for their delightful, enter- 
taining and instructive addresses which added so much to the 
pleasure of the evening’s entertainment. 

That we appreciate the compliment of the invitation of the 
Commercial Club of this city to attend their meeting and ban- 
quet, and also for the courtesy shown our special committee. 

That we acknowledge with pleasure the visit of Mr. Lindsley, 
the courteous and affable representative of The Iron Age, and 
desire, through him, to express to his paper our appreciation 
of the services of The Iron Age in behalf of the retail Hardware 
associations of the country. 

That we also desire to thank the daily press of this city for 
its attention and very complete reports of our meeting they 
have given us, and the managers of the Galt House for their 
uniform courtesy and their efforts to make our meeting comfort- 
able and pleasant. 

Last, but by no means least, we wish to thank both col- 
lectively and individually the several manufacturers and job- 
bers who have made exhibits and sent their representatives to 
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this convention, thereby adding to its attractiveness, pleasure, 
profit and success. 

And to the traveling men, our warmest friends, efficient ad- 
vertisers and best fellows on earth generally, we wish to give 
not alone our thanks, not only our acknowledgments, but our 
sincere love, good will and personal friendship, hoping they 
may sell more goods than ever, have less trouble in the future 
and never die, but be transported to the Elysian Fields in an air- 
ship. 

Members Present. 


The attendance of the members was as follows: 


J. S. Ogden, Ashland. W. H. Unversaw, Louisville. 
John W. Wilkins, Bandana. M. W. I. Young, Louisville. 
BE. 8. Farrell & Son, Buffalo. Chas. Staeuble, Louisville. 
F. G. Jenkins, Cynthiana. Weider Bros., Louisville. 


Grayson - Wallace Hardware 
Co., Central City. 

Mersman Hardware Co., Cov 
ington. 

H. Willis & Son, Correyville. 

Earle Head, Clarkson. 


Rubel Hardware Co., Lebanon. 

Mount & Elkins, Lancaster. 

Haseldon Bros., Lancaster. 

Mahan & McAfee, Lawrenceburg. 

DPD. C. Hagerman Hardware Co., 
Lawrenceburg. 


Scott & Durham, Danville. 

J. Koenigstein, Eminence. 

E. C. Harris, Eminence. 

P. C. Sower & Co., Frankfort. 

F. G. Stagg, Frankfort. 

Shacklett- Thomas Hardware 
Co., Fulton. 


F. M. Ware, McKinney. 

Walker & Scott, Morganfield. 
Clayton Bros., Morehead. 
McClanahan & Shea, Maysville. 
Lochridge & Ridgeway, Mayfield. 
A. B. Beale & Son, Murray. 
Prewitt & Howell, Mt. Sterling. 
Geo. H. Watts, Georgetown. Chenault & O’Rea, Mt. Sterling. 
Donaldson & Clark, Georgetown. ‘'. FE. Owens, Madisonville. 
Fletcher Hardware Co., George- Von Gunnigan & Simpson, Nich- 


town. olasville. 

Allen Clark Peters & Co., W. J. Fischer, Newport. 
Georgetown. M. J. Gordon, Olive Hill. 
Norris & Lockett, Henderson. Leo. Laub & Son, Owensboro. 
Mattan & Co., Harrodsburg. J. C. Frederick, Owensboro, 


A. Steitler, Jr., Owensboro. 

BK. L. & A. T. Byron, Owings 
ville. 

Lowry & Talbott, Paris. 

J. B. Benjamin, Providence. 

G. N. Wassenboehr, Paintsville. 

P. J. Honaker, Port Royal. 

Connor & Co., Russellville. 

Geo. B. Simpson, Sturgis. 

J. M. Stone & Co., Sturgis. 

Elliott & Pettus, Somerset. 

Girdler Bros., Somerset. 

Judy & Bascom, Sharpsburg. 

Owen & More, Shelbyville. 

Goodman Bros. & Co., Shelby- 
ville. 

McElroy & Schults, Springfield. 

Hayden & Barber, Springfield. 

W. P. Ray, Stithton. 

W. P. Lancaster, Versailles. 

Geo. B. Minary, Versailles. 

Berry & Daugherty, Versailles. 

J. H. Cooper & Bro., Vine Grove. 

Paul Wagner, Louisville. Owen Hulett, Williamstown. 

Geo. Dehler, Jr., Louisville. Grubbs & Benton, Winchester. 


Exhibitors. 


F. C. Parish, Horse Cave. 
Jno. W. Read, Hodgensville. 
Leitchfield Mercantile Co., 
Leitchfield. 
T. J. Turley & Co., Leitchfield. 
People’s Hardware & Furn. 
Co., Leitchfield. 
Johnston & Caskey, Lebanon. 
T. B. Hay & Co., Lexington. . 
Vandever Hardware Co., Lex- 
ington. 
EK. G. Hartick, Louisville. 
Fred. Schietinger, Louisville. 
L. P. Harpering, Louisville. 
Dehler Bros., Louisville. 
Chas. B. Schott, Louisville. 
Jas. Knapp & Co., Louisville. 
J. H. Murphy, Louisville. 
Gehr & Low, Louisville. 
J. C. Kirchdorfer, Louisville. 
J. H. Farley, Louisville. 
Albrecht & Heick, Loulsville. 
Wm. Hinkle, Louisville. 


Manufacturing and jobbing interests were represented 

as follows: 

ACME WHiTE Leap & CoLtor Works, Detroit, Mich.: 
sented by D. H. Hart and P. C. Frayser. 

ADRIAN WIRE Fence Company, Adrian, Mich.: Represented by 
T. M. Carr and J. B. Young. 

ATKINS, E. C. & Co., Indianapolis, Ind.: Saws. 


Repre- 


Represented by 


J. O. Tate. 

AMERICAN STEEL & Wire Company, Chicago: Represented by S. 
R. Cassidy. 

BELKNAP HarpwarRk & Mra. COMPANY, Louisville, Ky.: Jobbers. 
Represented by B. F. Cook, Jr., Chas. M. Summers, T. A. 
Harmon and J. H. Sandell. 

Bripce & Breach Mre. Company, St. Louis, Mo.: Stoves and 


Ranges. Represented by J. W. Hackney. 

Hrpparp, Spencer, BarTLETr & Co., Chicago, Ill.: Jobbers. Rep- 
resented by Geo. T. Wright, J. L. Malin and F. M. Kerr. 
HeatH & MILLIGAN Mra. Company, Chicago, Ill.: Paints, Oils, 

Varnishes, &c. Represented by C. C. Pulver. 

INDIANAPOLIS SADDLERY CoMPaNY, Indianapolis, 
sented by John T. Shont and M. M. Glasgow. 

INDEPENDENT WHIP CoMPANY, Indianapolis, Ind. ; Represented by 
John T. Shont and M. M. Glasgow. 

MALLEABLE STEEL RANGE CompPaANy, South Bend, Ind.: Repre 
sented by H. H. Douglas and Chas. E. Curran. 

PITTSBURGH Steet. Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. Electrically 
welded Field Fencing. Represented by A. P. Shirley and 
John E. Wade. 

i. G. Scnurre & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio: Ice Tongs, Picks, Shav- 
ers, Saws, Scales and Cold Chisels. Represented by BE. G. 
Schutte. 

Simmons Harpwarr Company, St. Louis, Mo.: Jobbers. F. J 
Semple, C. H. Castlen, W. B. Mills, Mare Antony, W. C. 
Doherty, O. H. Worch, F. J. Steiner and W. G. Osborn. 

WINCHESTER RePEATING ARMS CompaNy, New Haven, Conn.: 
Represented by A. M. Ruter. 


Ind.: Repre- 
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February 14, 1907 


Wisconsin Retail Hardware Association. 


F the presence of many members, manifestation of 
hearty enthusiasm, display of earnest interest and an 
unshaken spirit of aggressiveness in pursuit of definite 
results, are to be recognized as conducive to prosperous 
activity in deliberative bodies, then assuredly the eleventh 
annual convention of the VWisconsin Retail Hardware 
Association, held at Milwaukee, February 6, 7 and 
8, was, measured by these standards, one of the most 
successful gatherings in the history of this notably vigor- 
ous organization. Out of a membership which, with re- 
cent accessions, now totals not less than 625, more than 
one-half were present, and a large majority of these were 
in attendance at each of the single daily sessions, which 
were held in the auditorium of the new Public Service 





EMIL TEHITGEN. 


J. KORNELY. 


Building—a splendid edifice recently completed, of which 
the city of Milwaukee is justly proud. 

No afternoon sessions were provided in the pro- 
gramme, thus affording members ample time and oppor- 
tunity to visit the exhibits which were displayed in 
spacious halls on the fourth floor of the same building. 
There were in all more than 85 exhibits shown, many 
of which were prepared and,gafranged with elaborate 
care, and the entire display commanded a marked degree 
of attention from the crowds of visitors who daily 
thronged the exhibition halls. 

Questions heretofore prominent at previous conven- 
tions, such as Parcels Post, and Catalogue House Com- 
petition, were again subjects of discussion, but it was 
evident from reports made and expressions given that 
during the past year, distinctive gains have been made 
in combatting these and other adverse influences regarded 
as detrimental to the interests of Hardware merchants. 
Due to the helpful effects of organized effort thus graph- 
ically demonstrated by practical results accomplished, 
fully 70 per cent. of the Hardware merchants of Wiscon- 
sin have applied for, and been taken into, membership 
of the association, and the proportion is steadily increas- 
ing year by year. ‘ 

Not the least of the benefits accrued to members of 
this body is the cheap but sound insurance afforded by 
its Mutual Company, which, in view of its successful 
management and growth, was able to increase its pre- 
mium dividend rate from 33 1-3 to 40 per cent., which ac- 
tion was authorized by the Executive Committee at its 
recent meeting. 


Opening Session. 

After calling the meeting to order at the opening ses- 
sion on Wednesday morning, President Emil Teitgen of 
Manitowoc, introduced Milwaukee’s vigorous young 
Mayor, S. M. Becker, who in a characteristic and fitting 
speech, combining sentiments of friendly greeting with 
instructive data of Milwaukee’s industrial progress, ex- 
tended to the convention, individually and collectively, a 
most hearty welcome. In the course of his remarks, the 
Mayor stated that the yearly production of Milwaukee's 
iron, steel and machinery industries, amounts to over 
$47,000,000, and employs more than 10,000 men, while 





the total output of the breweries—an industry upon 


‘which the city’s fame is popularly supposed to rest—ag- 


gregates but $26,000,000, and furnishes employment to 
only about 4000 men. 


President’s Annual Address. 


The president, after an appropriate response, deliv- 
ered his annual address, which included a general review 
of the past year’s work, and presented a number of im- 
portant recommendations for consideration relative to 
matters touching the future welfare of the association. 
He spoke in part as follows: 


Regarding the past year, we have increased in mem- 
bership, importance and influence. Our National Asso- 
ciation has the confidence of the jobbers and the manu- 
facturers. Our Joint Committee of Retailers and Jobbers 
and our Catalogue House Committee have done a great 
deal of good for the Hardware trade of our entire coun- 
try, aud are continually working in our interests. They 
deserve due appreciation from this body for their time 
and services, all of which they furnish gratuitously for. 
the good of the cause. 


BUT AS THE YEARS ROLL BY WE ARE CONFRONTED 


by new conditions and problems which must be met and 
solved, many of them of such magnitude that the indi- 
vidual cannot cope with them, and which can be brought 
to a successful issue only through associated effort. 
Herein lies the strength of our association; but this 
strength and benefit—the measure of it—depends entirely 
on the loyalty of our members, perfect concert of effort, 
unbroken unity, going hand in hand in all our business 
relations, down even to the most unimportant item we 
purchase. This in time will bring the best results to our 
members, and translated into French this would mean 
“We must together sticken, each by each, and we will 
get there.” 

Men in all branches associate themselves into bodies 
for the purpose of mutual protection, and where this is 
done for the general good, as well as individual advance- 
ment, the purpose is laudible and successful. We should 
not relax our efforts to confine the distribution of Hard- 
ware and kindred goods to the retail Hardware trade 
and not allow it to be diverted into other channels to be 
made leaders of. 


BUSINESS MEN INSTEAD OF LAWYERS. 


I would recommend that more stringent efforts should 
be made that we may be more largely represented in the 





JAMES MURPHY. 
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legislative affairs of this country by men of commercial 
training instead of legal training. To-day our law mak- 
ing bodies are too largely composed of men in the legal 
profession, and naturally the laws that appeal to them 
are the ones by which they profit most. We want more 
laws that apply to us for the same reason. 

I would further recommend that some attention be 
given the matter of transportation, to the end that we 
may have some rate reform, and more particularly im- 
provement in service. Delays in transit have become a 
serious proposition to us all. I have had Stoves on the 
way this past fall 11 weeks, and when they came they 
were rusted so that I could not accept them. The com- 
pany will not take them back and the railroad company 
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will not pay for them. Some remedy should be devised, 
as it is a matter of importance. 


LOCAL ORGANIZATIONS. 
I would further recommend—and I would urge this— 


that more persistent efforts should be made toward the. 


organization of local associations in cities and towns; 
the perfection of the idea that we are in business for a 
living and not to kill off our competitors; the building 
up of a spirit of friendliness and good will toward our 
competitors; a willingness to join hands and help one 
another. Instead of destroying, we would thus broaden 
our views, and broaden our business as well as our life 
and affairs at home. Life is but short and we should 
make the best of it. 

One of the very important and most direct benefits 
that our association offers its members is our mutual 
fire insurance, which is positively safe. Our company 
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is founded upon correct and sound business principles. 
It is managed by safe and conservative business men—as 


good as we have anywhere in the world—and it is fur- 
nished to you at cost. 


Convention Committees. 


At the conclusion of the president’s address Secretary 
Peck announced the list of committees prepared by the 
Executive Committee, as follows: 

TRANSPORTATION: FE. H. 

Wittenberg. 


AUDITING: J. C. Lewis, Antigo; William Rothsaeck, Manitowoc. 
Press: J. L. McNamara, Janesville; I. B. Wensink, Plymouth. 


RESOLUTIONS: O. A. La Budde, Oconto; Mr. Murdock, Murdock 
& Jones, Union Grove. 
QUESTION Box: J. -Murphy, 

Milwaukee. 


LEGISLATIVE: L. M. Nash, Grand Rapids; EB. A. Dewey, Ke- 
nosha ; A. Heins, Tigerton ; C. Pflugardt, Milwaukee. 

GRIEVANCES: O. P. Schlafer, Appleton City; J. Montgomery, 
Warsau; L. Findeisen, Green Bay; J. W. Jones, Racine. 

SERGEANT-AT-ARMS: A. Schupinsky, Milwaukee. 


Mr. Peck’s Report. 


The annual report of Secretary-Treasurer C. A. Peck, 
Berlin, was filled with a cheering array of facts and 
figures, which furnished indisputable evidence of the 
association’s satisfactory growth and achievement, and 
was presented with the enthusiastic interest that char- 
acterizes this official’s untiring efforts for the advance- 
ment of the general welfare of the organization. It was 
received by the convention with expressions of warm 
approval. Extracts from the report are given as follows: 


Ramm, New London; R. Puchner, 


Racine; Fred MHerrenbruck, 


One year ago I reported 531 members, 32 of which 
have in the meantime either gone out of business, sold 
out, or dropped their membership. We have taken in 
119 new members, so that to-day (January 19) we num- 
ber 618 members upon our rolls. Complaints have been 
few and far between. and so far as I know have been 
satisfactorily adjusted. 

On February 26 of last year I mailed 325 petitions to 
Senator Spooner protesting against the passage of the 
Parcels Post bill, then pending, and twice since than I 
have circularized the State—viz., June 1 and October 16. 
On January 1 of this year I mailed 998 copies of our 
present programme. 

In regard to dues, there were on March 5 164 in ar- 
rears, which by July 5 was whittled down to 27. I then 
made drafts on these and 24 of them were paid. 

My work for the insurance company has brought me 
in close contact with many of our members all the way 
from Sturgeon Bay to Kenosha, and I have enjoyed 
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meeting them on their own stamping grounds. Our in- 
surance report shows that 10 of our members suffered 
to a greater or lesser extent by fire, and I think one or 
two losers who were not insured with us should be 
added to our number. I have made 18 trips to different 
parts of the State and have taken in many new members 
largely because of the benefits offered by our fire insur- 
ance company. That we have made a great success of 
this feature is not so much due to your secretary’s ef- 
forts as to your own hearty co-operation. When I tell 
you that I wrote over $120,000 in January and have ou 
file in our office $36,000 more to write at this time, | 
think you will agree with me that our work has not 
been entirely in vain. I confidently expect to pass the 
two million mark the present year, but that will depend 
very largely upon you. 
Financial Statement. 

The association’s financial exhibit as shown in the 
treasurer’s report represents a measure of prosperity 
that bespeaks both good management and substantial 
co-operation on the part of the membership. With all 
liabilities liquidated, including salaries, expense and Na- 
tional Association dues for 1906, there remains in the 
treasury a surplus of $2215.92. It is estimated that this 
sum will be augmented by approximately $1000 from 
dues and other sources received at the meeting just held. 


Invitations. 


Immediately following the opening of the Thursday 
morning session, Secretary Peck announced that on be- 
half of the Hardware merchants and manufacturers of 
Milwaukee, he desired to extend an invitation to all del- 
egates to attend a theatrical performance in the evening 
at the Alhambra Theater, complimentary tickets for 
which were being distributed in the cloak room. 

A similar invitation extended by the Schlitz Brewing 
Company to visit its plant in the afternoon was also 
announced, and cabs provided by the company were held 
in waiting at the Republiean House to take the visiting 
members and their ladies out to the brewery. 

The Hardwareman’s Advertising. 

The address of O. B. James, Richland Center, on the 
subject of advertising proved a very practical, instruc- 
tive and original presentation of this much talked of 
subject. His talk was illustrated by a series of adver- 
tising models, designs and copies, most of which he had 
successfully used in his own business. He was followed 
closely in his remarks by his auditors, many of whom 
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doubtless gathered valuable pointers that will be of 
future use in advertising their goods. Mr. James spoke 
in part as follows: 


What is advertising? To the retailer it is that science 
of publicity which will bring prospective purchasers into 
his store. This is accomplished by handling a good line 
of goods at right prices, honest and courteous treatment 
of your customers, the proper display of goods, and the 
judicious use of printers’ ink. In most of these elements 
of success you are adepts or you would not be here to- 
day. It is in the last mentioned, the judicious use of 
printers’ ink, where many of us fall down. It is the 
printer and the brain behind the printer that has made 
the catalogue house what it is to-day. We have both 
the brain and access to the ink. Why not use them? 
Let us make a study of newspaper publicity. Emulate 
what is good in the catalogue house advertisements and 
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eradicate that which is bad. Read the best that we find 
treating on the subject, but not accepting as gospel all 
that is written. 

PRICES BY ALL MEANS. 


I noticed in Printer’s Ink of November 28 an excellent 
article in which appeared this statement: “ The moment 
you begin to talk price, you take the reader’s mind off 
what he is going to receive and center his attention on 
what he is going to give for it.” This is a beautiful 
psychological theory, but does it apply to the retailer? 
Doesn’t the retailer want to appeal to a man’s pocket- 
book? What more direct route will you find to his heart? 

What would our big department store advertisements 
amount to if they did not advertise prices? What is it 
that the bargain seeker first looks for? Price. A priced 
ad. is the only ad. that will sell goods. The price quoted 
and the text of an advertisement are its most important 
features. In composing the text avoid mentioning too 
many good points of the article in the same ad., as you 
would avoid mentioning too many articles. The reader 
is apt to become confused. Better mention one article at 
a time—its principal point of superiority—and let your 
arguments emphasize that one point. This, of course, 
would not apply to advertisements of special sales, or 
holiday advertisements, in which you wish to mention 
several items. In that case have each article ruled off 
by itself, making the appearance of distinct and separate 
advertisements. There might, too, be an objection to 
quoting prices, at least specific prices, on holiday goods. 
A prospective purchaser might prefer to choose an article 
the value of which was not generally known, especially 
to the recipient of the gift. 


@RICE COMPARISONS. 


Catalogue houses in their advertisements compare 
their prices with those of the regular dealer, exaggerat- 
ing the difference. Why then, when we get hold of an 
article that we can sell cheaper than they, would it be 
wrong for us to compare prices to their disadvantage? 
Nor would we be liable, as long as we stick to the truth, 
to call Sears, Roebuck or Montgomery Ward by their 
names. Neither do I think it an unwise plan to burlesque 
their advertisements occasionally—make them appear 
ridiculous by copying their style. 


NATURAL VIEW OF THE READER. 


In wording your advertisement try to make your in- 
troduction coincide with the natural view of the reader— 
they will more readily believe your final statement. If 
you start your ad. with a question, let it be one that can 
be answered in the affirmative only. For instance, sup- 
pose you are advertising a Furnace and start it in this 
manner: “Do you want a colé house? Do you want 
your plants and vegetables to freeze? If not buy a Blank 
Furnace of Jones & Co.” An advertisement of this style 
is repellent. Better word it like this: “Do you want 
a warm, cosy home, with plants and vegetables safe from 
frost? If so buy a Blank Furnace from Jones & Co.” 
Would not one fall in quicker with the spirit of an ad. 
like the latter? 


UPPER RIGHT HAND CORNER ON FIRST PAGE. 


The first thing of importance after selecting the 
paper or papers in which you wish to advertise is the 
proper selection of space. Now, the best space obtain- 
able in a country newspaper is the upper right hand 
corner. In the large cities, however, that space is not 
for sale, though it can be had in most of the country 
papers. The reason that this space is the best is be- 
cause the paper is folded with that page out. This page 
is always out, and it is always laid down with the upper 
right hand corner up. The news dealer places it with 
that page up because it is always upon that portion of 
a page that the name of the paper appears, also its 

ate. 
ONE THING AT A TIME. 


I think it is advisable as a rule to advertise one 
thing at a time, and to advertise it in several ways; that 
is, have that one article in your display and then refer 
to it in the local news. When you make a contract with 
the publisher for this space it is a good idea to have the 
privilege of using 6 to 12 lines local space each week. 
If you are advertising a Steel Range, for instance, have 
the local notices read something like this: 

Mr. John Johnson, a prominent citizen of the town 

of Clyde, was in town last Saturday after one of those 

famous Ranges sold by Jones & Co. 

Farmers like to see their names in print, and a no- 
tice like this each week helps wonderfully. 


ODD FIGURES. 
It is a good idea to use cuts where possible, because 


a cut often tells more than you could express in many 
words. Odd figures are favored by many in advertising 
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prices. Catalogue houses and department stores commonly 
price in odd figures. The object of this practice is generally 
misunderstood. Hight dollars and ninety-seven cents 
does not look much smaller to a man of intelligence; it 
does, however, give the appearance of close figuring. A 
man looking at a price of $9.88 or $9.97 might reason 
that the dealer is figuring very close or he would not get 
down to odd pennies. 


WRITE SOMETHING WORTH READING. 


In conclusion, there is one thing I wish to emphasize, 
and that is that people are reading advertisements; you 
do yourself. You pick up a magazine and you find the 
advertisements in these magazines almost as interesting 
as the reading matter. We must meet the readers half 
way; we must write something worth reading. 


Mr. Schlafer on Mutual Fire Insurance. 


O. P. Schlafer, president of the Wisconsin Hardware 
Dealers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Company, in a short ad- 
dress called the attention of members to the remarkable 
growth the company had enjoyed and the sound financial 
basis upon which it now rests. Starting three years ago 
with the smallest minimum of business permitted under 
the State laws, the company now has policies in force of 
nearly $1,250,000. Despite the exceptionally large losses 
of last year, which aggregated $7600, the stockholders at 
their last meeting were able to pass a resolution under 
which 40 per cent. will be returnable on all policies ex- 
piring during the year 1907. Over $100,000 additional 
insurance was pledged at this meeting. 


Greetings. 


Telegrams conveying friendly greetings and congratu- 
lations to the association were read by Secretary Peck 
from R. R. Williams, Hardware editor of The Iron Age, 
and from the secretaries of the Kentucky and Nebraska 
Retail Hardware Associations in session, the former at 
Louisville and the latter at Omaha. On motion these 
messages were suitably acknowledged. 


Stove Salesmanship. 


A paper on “ Stove Salesmanship ” was read by Henry 
Wernecke, Manitowoc, Wis., in which he emphasized the 
necessity of a salesman having a perfect knowledge of his 
line and ability to demonstrate his goods in an effective 
way. Extracts from this paper are given, as follows: 


My idea of a good salesman is a person who thorough- 
ly understands the construction and workings of the 
Stove he tries to sell. It is not at all impressive for a 
salesman in presenting a Range to his customer to open 
the oven door and say “This Range sells for $45,” and 
then stand by his customer with nothing more to say. 


THE FIRST THING A SALESMAN OUGHT TO DO 


when a customer inquires for a Stove is to find out what 
kind of Stove and grade of stock he desires, about what 
price he intends to pay, whether he wants a steel or 
cast Range; also to discover if possible the disposition 
of his customer and thus judge how to treat him. He 
should then lead the customer to the grade of Stove he is 
looking for and carefully dissect it by showing its struc- 
ture in detail, noting especially the points in which it is 
superior to others. By showing up even minor points, 
though they are general to all Stoves, the salesman will 
thus gain the confidence of his customer, make him feel 
that he knows something about Stoves, and will in most 
cases effect the sale. 


A STOVE OUGHT TO APPEAR 


as it will in the kitchen or parlor. If possible line the 
Ranges along the wall and attach a length of pipe with 
an elbow to it, giving it the appearance it will have when 
connected to a chimney. A dealer, I think, should carry 
one complete line of a first-class Stove in which he thor- 
oughly confides, instead of having a mixed stock of high 
grade goods. There is nothing more embarrassing than 
to have two or more Stoves of the same grade on the 
same floor and have the customer ask you, “ Which Stove 
do you confidentially believe to be the best?” To be fair 
to the manufacturer he must say “They are all good,” 
instead of explaining each one in detail and showing 
up its superior parts. 


KEEPING A RECORD OF STOVE SALES 


is, I find, profitable, because it enables you to refer a pros- 
pective buyer to his neighbor for information. He who 
thoroughly understands his Stove and is able to impart 
this knowledge to his customer is a first-class Stove sales- 
man. 
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M. L. Corey’s Address, 
Corey, secretary of the National Association, 


M. L. 
having just arrived from attendance at the Kentucky 
Hardware dealers’ convention, held at Louisville, was in- 


troduced, and made a brief address. After expressing 
satisfaction with the forward strides made by the Wis- 
consin Association, and his high appreciation of its un- 
wavering support of the national body, Mr. Corey en- 
gaged in a discussion of topics which are now the subject 
of serious consideration of both the national and local 
organizations. In a cursory review of the situation he 
noted the successful issue of recent litigation, which in- 
volved the character and scope of action permissible un- 
der the law to such associated bodies and the individuals 
composing their membership. While pointing out that 
such results are in themselves both encouraging and 
gratifying he warned his hearers that campaigns are not 
often successfully terminated with the victory of a single 
battle, and instead of relaxing effort such successes should 
act as a spur to further work and vigilance. 


Binder Twine Manufacture by Convicts. 


Mr. Nash, Grand Rapids, addressed the convention 
on the subject of the manufacture of Binder Twine by 
convicts in the State Penitentiary. He expressed himself 
as favoring legislation providing for such manufacture, 
and recommended that where such bills were introduced 
members of the Retail Hardware Association should use 
their influence to secure their passage, and co-operate 
with the Implement Dealers’ Association to that end. 

Mr. Fink speaking on the same subject took the 
ground that such employment of penitentiary convicts was 
desirable, not only for economic reasons, but also from a 
humanitarian standpoint, as the confinement of prisoners 
in idleness is the refinement of cruelty in punishment. 


New Officers. 


The election of officers for the ensuing year resulted 
in the unanimous choice of the following officers: 

PRESIDENT, J. Kornely, Milwaukee. 

VICE-PRESIDENT, James Murphy, Racine. 

SECRETARY-TREASURER, C. A. Peck, Berlin. 

O. A. La Budde, Oconto, and O. B. James, Richland 
Center, were elected members of the Executive Committee 
to fill the vacancies of the expired terms of James Mur- 
phy and H. Krueger. 

After the question of choice of delegates to attend the 
next national convention had been disposed of by the 
selection of the president and secretary to attend that 
meeting a vote of thanks was tendered the retiring of- 
ficers of the association. 


Resolutions. 
The Committee on Resolutions recommended the fol- 
lowing, which were adopted: 


Resolved, That this association tender a vote of thanks to the 
Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Association for their kind enter 
tainment on the evening of Thursday, February 7. 





Resolved, That we appreciate the courtesy of the press of the 
city, and especially the helpfulness of the trade papers to us as 
an association. 

Resolved, That the National Association could not do bette: 
than select Milwaukee for their next meeting place. 

Whereas, It is represented that the railroads enforce the rule 
of charging demurrage after an expiration of 48 hours, and that 
said railroads do not guarantee service of deliveries at a speci- 
fied time ; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sentiment of this association that a 
rule or law binding only one of the parties is unjust, and that 
we believe demurrage charges are just, and also believe that the 
railroads should pay to, or rebate, us for not delivering goods 
within a reasonable time. We are in hearty sympathy with the 
National Association in its efforts to adjust this inequality, and 
we request our Congressmen to favor any legislation in securing 
a remedy for said unjust ruling. 





Resolved, That the Wisconsin Retail Hardware Association 
in convention assembled at Milwaukee, this 8th day of February, 
1907, through their secretary ask our Senators and Assemblymen 
to pass the new garnishment bill now before them, lowering the 
amount of exemption to $25, for the reason that in our opinion 
it will benefit the honest workingman and will more effectually 
help to reduce our so-called ‘“‘dead beat” accounts. 
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Exhibits and Exhibitors. 


E. C. ATKINS & Co., Indianapolis, Ind.: Saws. Represented by 
W. E. Stalnaker, A. A. Teel, Robt. Eveland, A. F. Haas. 


Souvenir, watch fob, Hand Saw stick pin. 


AMERICAN STEEL & WiRE Company, Chicago, Ill.: Woven Wire 


Fence department. Represented by E. J. Smith, Grant 
Phillips, Louis Harter. 

Art Stove Company, Chicago, Ill.: Represented by J. Frank 
Knight, C. R. Clago, B. R. Ahrendt, E. J. Hahn. Souvenir, 
pencil and pen holder and small Hatchet. 

ATLANTIC STAMPING COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y.: Represented 
by Adolph W. Walter. C. H. Vosburgh, sales manager. 


Souvenir, Tub. 

AUTOMATIC DAMPER COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. : 
A. B. Ferdinand, W. Mueller. Souvenir, 
Pulley. 

AMFRICAN Fork & Hon Company, Cleveland, Ohio: Represented 
by W. G. Pancoast. 

AMERICAN VAPOR Stove Company, Detroit, Mich.: Represented 
by J. H. Cox. 

BRAND Stove Company, Milwaukee, Wis.: Represented by P. G. 
Meyer, M. J. Franay. Souvenir, lead pencil and mirror. 

BAXTER Stove Company, Mansfield, Ohio: Represented by M. F. 
Stellwagen, S. A. Stellwagen, Geo. Schirngle. Souvenir, 
puzzle card, booklet on “ Beating Catalog Competition.” 

BartH Bros. Mra. COMPANY, Port Washington, Wis.: Furniture 
and Woodenware. Represented by J. B. Thill. 

CARBORUNDUM COMPANY, Niagara Falls, N. Y.: Represented by 
H. L. Davis and staff. Souvenir, Carborundum Knife Sharp- 
ener, pin and match holders. 


Represented by 
Ball Bearing 


CRIBBEN & SExTON ComMpPaNy, Chicago, Ill.: Stoves. Souvenir, 
Memorandum book. 
Crow Srove PotisH Company, Milwaukee, Wis.: Represented 


Souvenir, sample of Stove Polish. 
Represented 


by H. C. Bomhart. 

ComstTocK-CAsTtLeE Stove Company, Chicago, III: 
by F. McCabe, J. H. Bannon, E. H. Castle. 

Corpes Heatina Suppty COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis.: Repre- 
sented by Geo. B. Carr, Robert Cordes, Fred R. Cordes, 
H. A. McIntyre. Souvenir, aluminum card case and cards. 

Geo. M. CrarRK & Co., Chicago, Ill.: Stoves and Ranges. Rep- 
resented by George H. Proetz, C. B. Martin. Souvenir, key 
ring and wrench. 

CONSOLIDATED SHEET METAL WorKS, Milwaukee, Wis. : 
sented by Fred Vogenberger. 

CreaAM City Roorrna & PAinr Mrc. Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

COLUMBIAN HARDWARE COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio: Represented 
by B. Ketchum, R. S. Hickey. Souvenir, Presto pickaninnie. 

DipHLt Novettry COMPANY, Sheboygan, Wis.: Represented by 
Jacob Diehl. 

Derroir Srove Works, Detroit, Mich.: Represented by C. F. 
Daniels, L. E. Swane, A. F. Bernett, G. W. Johnson, W. A. 
Owen. Souvenir, paper cutter. 

Ecuipse Stove CoMPaNy, Mansfield, 
A. D. Meyer. 

Estate Stove Company, Hamilton, Ohio: Represented by W. W. 
Strayer. Souvenir, nickel base glass ink stand. 
Easy WASHING MACHINE Company, St. Marys, Ohio: 

sented by Jacob King, James Stewart. 

FULLER-WARREN COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis.: Stoves and Ranges. 
Represented by Harlan S. Crane, J. C. Hood, J. S. Potter, 
Cc. W. Jones. Souvenir, card case. 

Wh. FRANKFURTH HARDWARE COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis.: Job- 
bers. Represented by L. Frankfurth. Souvenir, leather 
card case. 

FRAMELESS WINDOW ScREEN COMPANY, Blanchardville, 
Window Screens. Represented by M. M. Erdsmore. 

GREEN Bay Cornice & CoRRUGATING COMPANY, Green Bay, Wis. : 
Represented by J. B. Macomber. 

Gem Crry Stove Company, Dayton, Ohio: Represented by A. D. 
Meyer. 

IIAWKEYEB INCUBATOR COMPANY, Newton, Iowa: 
T. Payne, F. H. Bergman. 

liomp Pripp Rance Company, Marion, Ind.: Represented by 
W. L. Nesbitt. Souvenir, nickel base glass ink stand. 


Repre- 


Ohio: Represented by 


Repre- 


Wis. : 


Represented by 


Iowa Datry SeparATOR COMPANY, Minneapolis, Minn.: Repre- 
sented by R. A. Ford, A. H. Steake. 
Jewrtt & Co., Buffalo, N. Y.: Stoves and Ranges. Represented 


by J. W. Hall, F. Henunbruck. Souvenir, watch charm and 
mirror. 

Kocu & Lorper Company, New York City: Souvenir, stick pin. 

Lyons Srrectatty Company, Lyons, Ohio: Barn Door and Latch 
Holder. Represented by Wm. Petersen. 

A. J. LINDEMAN & HOvVERSON COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. : 
resented by C. M. Zweck, Peter Jonas. 


LOWE BROTHERS COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio: 


Rep- 


Paint and Varnish. 


Represented by C. 8S. Ashbrook, H. R. Harries. Souvenir, 
fob and stick pin. 
LENNOX FuRNACE COMPANY, Marshalltown, Iowa: Represented 


by J. M. Bush, C. M. Pratt, BE. P. Miller. Souvenir, mirrors 
and memorandum book. 

MorRLEY-MurPHY HarDWarRE COMPANY, Green Bay, Wis.: Job- 
bers. Represented by W. E. Meusel. 

Moore Bros. Company, Joliet, Ill.: Ranges and Heaters. Rep- 
resented by Harry A. Smith, T. M. Sayman. Souvenir, 


magazine match box. 


JoHn McVoy & Co., Chicago, Ill.: Jobbers. Represented by 
H. H. Wherry. 

MILWAUKEE CORRUGATING COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis.: Repre- 
sented by J. Moran. « 
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MILWAUKEE Speciatty Company, Milwaukee, Wis.: Represented 
by W. M. Quirk. 

MILWAUKEE ARTISTIC METAL CEILING COMPANY, Milwaukee, 
Wis.: Represented by Chas. H. Koebs, A. W. Shaw. Sou- 
venir, ash tray. 

L. J. MUELLER FuRNACE ComPANy, Milwaukee, Wis.: Repre- 
sented by Nate B. Garnsey, J. H. Benney. 

MALLEABLE IRON RANGE Company, Beaver Dam, Wis.: Repre- 
sented by F. W. Rogers, J. L. Layhe. Souvenir, spoon 
and button. 

MALLEABLE Stee, RANGE Company, South Bend, Ind.: Repre- 
sented by J. F. Weiss. Souvenir, watch charm. 

Ney Mrc. Company, Canton, Ohio: Represented by Charles I. 
Domer. Souvenir, dater and tin tray. 

OHIO VARNISH COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio: Represented by 
W. H. Angell. Souvenir, sample cans. 

OnEIDA ComMuNItTy, LIMITED, Oneida, N. Y.: Represented by 
Frank H. Primo, J. C. Gibson. Souvenir, historical booklet. 

PirrspurRGH Sree. Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.: Represented by 
BE. C. Burdick, E. D. James. Souvenir, nail puzzle, pocket 
dictionary. 

PETERS CARTRIDGE CoMPANY, Cincinnati, Ohio: Represented by 
H. W. Cadwallader. Souvenir, button. 

PENINSULAR PaInt & VARNISH CoMPANY, LIMITED, Detroit, 
Mich.: Represented by B. H. Coddington. Souvenir, half 
pint can Peninsular Lac Stain. 

PENINSULAR Stove Company, Detroit, Mich.: Represented by 
John O. Lamb. Souvenir, pocketbook. 

PaRaAGON Mrc. Company, Chicago, Ill.: Washing Machines. 
Souvenir, calendar. 

Jas. E. Patron Company, Milwaukee, Wis.: Paint. Souvenir, 
tin bank. ° 

C. A. Peck Harpwarp & MF«. Company, Berlin, Wis.: Repre- 
sented by Fred R. Peck. 

PaTEK Bros., Milwaukee, Wis.: Paints and Colors. Represented 
by T. J. Dousseron, M. Longfellow, Mr. Ross, Mr. Parker. 
Souvenir, ash tray. 

JOHN PrRiTzLarF Harpware Company, Milwaukee, Wis.: Job- 
bers. Represented by Wm. Poeppenhausen, Julius Marschalk, 
Fred Wetzel. 

QuAKER City RupBer Company, Chicago, IIl.: Represented by 
John B. Frey. Souvenir, flowers for ladies. 

Rosert Rom Company, Milwaukee, Wis.: Steam, Gas and Mill 
Supplies. Represented by G. E. Crippen. 

JacoB Rerrerer, Chicago, Ill.: Stoves, Ranges and Furnaces. 
Represented by Wm. O. Retterer. Souvenir, Glenwood 
Range. 

Rapip Heater Company, Grand Rapids, Mich.: Instantaneous 
Bath Heaters. Represented by W. J. Loomis. 

RoBpinson Furnace Company, Rockford, Ill.: Represented by 
W. H. Bliss. 

REPUBLIC METALWARE Company, Buffalo, N. Y.: Represented by 
Jas. E. Harper, Mrs. Anwerter. Souvenir, paper knife and 
rule. 

Stove Draters’ Suprry Company, Milwaukee, Wis.: Repre- 
sented by Ferd. Gassmann. Soyvenir, watch fob. 

STOWELL Mra. & Founpry Company, S! Milwaukee, Wis. : Reg- 
isters, Hay Tools, &c. Represented by R. A. Nourse, M. J. 
Evans, Rob. Moscrip. Souvenir, time indicator and mirror. 

Simonps Mre. CoMPANy, Chicago, Ill.: Saws. Represented by 
W. J. Feddery, J. Van Dyke, Jr. Souvenir, lead pencil and 
sharpener. 

STANDARD VARNISH WorkKS, Chicago, Ill.: Represented by H. W. 
Love. Souvenir, pencil. 

ScHILL Bros. Company, Crestline, Ohio: Represented by M. F. 
Stellwagen, 8. A. Stellwagen, Geo. Schwingle. Souvenir, 
pocket mirror. 

St. Paut Roorine, Cornice & ORNAMENT COMPANY; St. Paul, 
Minn.: Represented by Ivan A. Campbell. Souvenir, alumi- 
num pocket piece and mirror. 

SMitrH Paint & VARNISH COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. : Repre- 
sented by A. Benz, J. W. Altenberg, C. Richards. Souvenir, 
memorandum book, pencil. 

UNITED SraTeEs ReEGIsTeR COMPANY, LIMITED, Battle Creek, 
Mich.: Represented by A. O. Jones. Souvenir, booklet. 
UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE COMPANY, Bridgeport, Conn. : Rep- 

resented by H. R. Patterson. Souvenir, stick pins. 

VERMONT FaRM MACHINE Company, Bellows Falls, Vt. : Repre- 
sented by F. H. Bush. Souvenir, postal card. 

Voss Bros. Mre. Company, Davenport, Iowa: Washing Ma- 
chines. Represented by Chas. D. Fick. Souvenir, paper 
weight. 

WAHLE Founpry & MACHINE WorKS, Davenport, Iowa: Snow- 
ball Washing Machine. Represented by Herman H. Wahle. 
Souvenir, poster. 

WuHITE Lity WAsHER Company, Toledo, Ohio: Represented by 
A. F. Victor, Sam T. White. Souvenir, miniature ink stand. 

Wrxson Bros. Company, Milwaukee, Wis.: Paint and Hardware 
Specialties. Represented by R. J. Waddell, W. W. Wixson. 

Wisconsin Founpry & Sree, Works, Cedar Grove, Wis.: Rep- 
resented by Robert Koeppe, P. Stokdyk. 

Witte Mop WrinGcer Company, Fultonville, N. Y.: Represented 
by F. S. Porter. 

WASHINGTON CurLERY ComMPaNy, Watertown, Wis. : Represented 

by Chas. Lehrkind. 

————_-+e 


Ouro Stove Pipe & Mre. Company, New Philadelphia, 
Ohio, announces that it is getting out an attractive cata- 
logue covering its entire line. It will be ready about 
March 1, at whieh time the company will mail copies 
to those in the trade from whom requests are received. 
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Correspondence. 





THE HARDWAREMAN’S ADVERTISING. 


To the Editor:—At the Missouri Retail Hardware 
Association’s Convention at Kansas Oity, January 17 
and 18, R. H. Myers is reported to have said: 

I am against fake advertising. It is a common 
thing with us in the larger cities, and no doubt to some 
extent in the smaller ones, that when some church af- 
fair or social entertainment is to be gotten up with a 
programme they seek to raise money by filling it with 
advertising. From among your customers a represen- 
tative is selected to call on you at your store and ask 
for a $5 or $10 advertisement. This became so trouble- 
some and annoying that when our local Retail Mer- 
chants’ Association was formed it was one of the first 
matters taken up. We at once passed a resolution 
that was signed by every house except one or two, and 
we finally succeeded in getting them in, that no ad- 
vertisement of any kind in the shape of programme or 
other special advertising outside of the regular news- 
papers and journals should be allowed. ‘To our sur- 
prise and gratification we found that it worked like a 
charm. When called upon by scheme advertising solic- 
itors we would show them a printed notice stating that 
we were prohibited under penalty of a fine from plac- 
ing advertisements except through regular established 
newspapers and journals. I think I am safe in saying 
that this action resulted in a saving to us of $500 
a year formerly spent for advertising that was never 
of any practical advantage to us, and which acting 
individually we could not turn down without incurring 
the displeasure of our customers. It worked so well 
for us that I feel it can be used advantageously in 
towns large and small if you can get merchants to 
stick together on it. 


Last year at the South Dakota Convention, M. I. 
Corey advised the members not to indulge in this waste 
of money by advertising in baseball programmes, ehurch 
fair programmes, &c. 

The Missouri State Association condemned this prac- 
tice and advised their members to “turn it down,” and 
in the next breath, offer thanks as follows: 


We desire to thank the manufacturers and jobbers 
who took part for their liberal assistance and support 
in getting up our programme and manual. 


This is hardly consistent. If church fair and pro- 
gramme advertising is “fake advertising” for the re- 
tailer; convention programme advertising is equally as 
much a waste of money ‘to the jobbers and manufac- 
turers. 

When the associations were weak and few in num- 
ber, the jobbers and manufacturers were willing, in fact, 
glad, to assist them in getting out their programmes, 
realizing that the advertising was of very little value 
to them. But now they are strong enough and do not 
need this financial assistance, and, furthermore, instead 
of five associations, there are now some twenty-five, and 
if jobbers and manufacturers help one, they are sup- 
posed to help all in their territory. 

Like the retailer when called on by a friend to “ don- 
ate” for a church social that he knows will do him no 
financial good, the jobbers and manufacturers “ put up,” 
look pleasant, say they are dee-lighted to assist the re- 
tailer, and nine out of every ten return to their inner 
office and plan on ways and means to “duck” this 
pleasure (?) in future. 

Is it honorable for the retailers to ask of those from 
whom they buy to do by them what they condemn in 
their customers? 

Can the retailers expect to gain the favor of jobbers 
and manufacturers by continuing to solicit help from 
their best friends which is freely (?) given because of 
the same feeling the unwilling retailer subscribes to the 
local baseball programme? 

Mr. Retailer, these unwilling contributions to your 
programmes from your friends will in time change those 
who are your most royal and ardent supporters to-day 
into an indifferent class—not enemies, but not workers 
with you, and their work and hearty support is needed 
far more than programme contributions. 

The National Board of Trade, a powerful organiza- 
tion, for 12 years endorsed Parcels Post and at their 
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last annual Convention held in Washington, January 15 
and 16 last, 


Resolved, That the National Board of Trade is op- 
posed to any legislation looking to the establishment of 
a parcels carrying system in connection with the Post 
Office Department of the country at this time. 


And this change of heart was brought about entirely 
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between manufacturer and final distributer 
by results gratifying to both. 
—_——soo——— 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 


is attended 


E. F. Reece Company. 


Ini ‘ : The E. F. Reece Company, Greenfield, Mass., has in- 
by the United efforts of the National Jobbers and Ameri- . p : 
. creased the number of assortments of its high grade 


ean Hardware Manufacturers’ through 
their representatives. 

We beg of the retailers to take this subject home 
with them and think it over, then act with justice to all 
and the result will be beneficial to them as well as satis- 


factory to their friends. Ep. Forp. 


Associations, 


———__~o- eo —-——s———- 


PUSHING FANCY METAL WARE. 


Reece screw plates, and is now prepared to supply them 
with tap wrenches included whenever required. The list 
of assortments include screw plates cutting sizes as small 
as 1-16 in., and large as 2 in. The company furnishes its 
patent adjustable guide stocks in these screw plates, and 
the adjustable guide takes the place of the more common 
solid guide. 
———~»+~-e——_—— 


Blake Cabinet Makers’ Vise. 


HE disposition of retail Hardware merchants to de- j ; ‘ - 
vote increased attention to so-called Fancy Metal The cabinet makers’ vise, illustrated herewith, is de- 
Ware is distinctly recognized. They have not only broad. ised to be fastened underneath the work bench, leaving 


ened the scope of their business to include numerous 
lines not previously handled, but have enlarged their as- 
sortments of articles formerly neglected. Reports from 
all sections agree that as a result of their enterprise in 
this direction Hardware merchants have just secured 
much larger share of Christmas business than ever be- 
fore and will be encouraged to continue their aggressive 
policy. 

Manufacturers of such lines are not slow to feel the 
tendency in their favor and many of them are wisely di- 
recting their efforts in a way to take advantage of the 


tide. The advertising campaign now being conducted by 
Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, Conn., is an ex- 


ample of such well directed effort and shows the disposi- 
tion of leading manufacturers to co-operate with the 
trade in a substantial way. The company states that it 
has found a large class of Hardware merchants who are 
eager to take on high grade lines which not only are 
profitable, but add to the attractiveness of the store. 
An increasing number are using the electrotypes for local 
newspaper advertising which are furnished gratis, while 
the company’s own advertisements in periodicals, &c., of 
general circulation are effective in familiarizing the con- 
suming public with the company’s Table Cutlery, Coffee 


jaws flush with the top, to adapt it to hold every 
The vise has an instant ad- 


the 
description of woodwork. 





Blake Cabinet Makers’ Vise. 

justment and quick release, so that no time is lost in put- 
ting in or taking out work. Two sizes of the vise are 
made, one with 8-in. jaws, opening 8 in., and weighing 
33 Ib.; the other size has 10-in. jaws, opens 12 in., and 


Percolators and other household specialties. There is weighs 55 Ib. These are offered by the Prentiss Vise 
reason to believe that the growth of such close relations (Company, 44 Barclay street, New York. 


PAINTS, OILS AND COLORS 
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Saponified ............+- # f*a 7 Gum Shellac— # h Paris. Green Seal, dry........ 1 American Burnt and Pow’d. 1%4@ 2 
Tal 
Olive, Italian, bbls, Yellow...67 @75 Bleached Commercial @48 Zinc, V. M. French, in Poppy Oil: ees # ton $17.00@25.00 
Neatsfoot, PYIMRG, ccocccccosceces “53 @55 SU,  WEDNE cccntvesescssorcecdl @58 Green Seal: NUD rs sauehatesd #% ton 17.00@25.00 
Palm, Dv ciasaghccesscel Be OOP FI ib ice ceeded ccnceccocceret (#50 Lots of 1 ton and over...... 13%4(@135¢ Terra Alba, French..# 100 .9@ 1.00 
Diamond I...ccccccccccccseces @.. Lots of less than 1 ton......13%@13% | WY Sccnnsccsecns 100 Th = .8h%@ 1.00 
Mineral Oils— = FING GIGRGG cs cicccsccecccess @55 | Zinc, V. M. French, in Poppy Oil: | American ..4190%, No.1, .75@ 80 
ey Nk stunendecdcdevxan @4%5 | Red Seal: American ..9# 100%, No.2. .60@ .65 ‘ 
Black, 29 gravity, 2@30 cold Peal. | Raa sites tn ddsesesisscodt (438 Lots of 1 ton and _over...... 11%712% | Umber, T’kev, Rot, & Pow.. 24@ 3% 
Mn’ a RUdaedugdaabahoaagnbeneed ll @12 iT @60 Lots of less than 1 ton..... 12%@12% | Turkey, Raw and Powdered. ma 3% 
29 gravity, 15 cold test....... 12 @13 | @54 Discounts.—French Zinc.—Discounts Burnt. American.............. 1%4@ 2 
ED. cctnciencedeneseta ..1l @12 | @48 to buyers of 10 bbl. lots of one or mixed Raw, Awmerican...... : ea ° 
Cylinder. light filtered..... =o aire | V @56 | grades. 1%: 25 bbls., 2%; 50 bbls., 4%. Yellow Chrome.......... "13 @s 
Dark, filtered............. ae Pade ermilion, American Lead. 10 @% 
Paraffine, 903-907 gravity........14 @14% Colors in Oil— em Dry Colors | Onicksilver, bulk.............., > 
PAT PPATICY. ....ccccccces eccccccele. IS } Riack, Lampblack weadeeedhee cane 12 @i4 i . .... cuiebesvliéeedus @4@10 Onicksilver. bags.. 
883 gravity.......ccsecseees ++ 10%@11% Rlue, CHIMES, .... 006 ccccccsceeensD @46 Black Drop, American......... 4@6 English, Imported. an 
TROD. icvcccccccccseccavcssopceses 13 @14% | Blue, Prussian...................32 @36 Black Drop, English............ 5 @15 attra etna ahama aan $0. 90@1.00 
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Current Hardware Prices. 


General Goods.—In the following quotations General 
Goods—that is, those which are made by more than one 
manufacturer—are printed in /talics, and the prices named, 
unless otherwise stated, represent those current in the mar- 
ket as obtainable by the fair retail Hardware trade, whether 
from manufacturers or jobbers. Very small orders and 
broken packages often command higher prices, while lower 
prices are frequently given to larger buyers. 

Special Goods.—Quotations printed in the ordinary 
type (Roman) relate to goods of particular manufactur- 
ers, who are responsible for their correctness. They usually 
represent the prices to the small trade, lower prices being 
obtainable by the fair retail trade, from manufacturers or 
jobbers. 

Range of Prices.— 
means of the symbol @. 


A range of prices is indicated by 
Thus 33% @ 33% & 10% signifies 


that the price of the goods in question ranges from 33% 
per cent. discount to 383% and 10 per cent. discount. 


Names of Manufacturers.—For the 


names and ad- 


dresses of manufacturers see the advertising columns and 


also THE IRON 


AGE DIREcTORY, 


issued May, 1906, which 


gives a classified list of the products of our advertisers and 


thus serves as a 
Machinery trades. 

Standard Lists.— 
ware Lists” 
many leading goods. 


DIRECTORY of the Iron, 


A new edition of 
has been issued and contains the list prices of 


Hardware and 


“Standard Hard- 


Additions and Corrections.—The trade are requested 
to suggest any improvements with a view to rendering these 
quotations as correct and as useful as possible to Retail 


Hardware Merchants, 





Axle Grease— 


Pines Blind— See Grease, Agle 









Domestic, # doz. $3.00... - 8S Axles— Iron or Steel 
OTth’S ...csecrcccecccecesocs 200 lOK * . . virat 
lind. Concord, Loose Collar. .42@so ¢ 
a indow Stop— Concord, Solid Collar.. .4%4@5\%4¢ 
Ives’ Patent.......ceccccccccccccececes ¥% No, 1 Common, eats oust 
Taplin’s Perfection........ eccccccccces h No. 1% Com., New yle 
Ammunition— See Caps, Car- | N°. 2 Solid Collar...... %@45a¢ 
tridges, Shells, &c Half Patent. a oars 
. . 2 Nos. 7, 8, 11 and 12... .70@75% 
Anti—Rattlers— Hos. 6 86 Bh... .cevsas 0@7%5% 
Fernald Mfg. Co. Burton. Anti- Nos. 15 to 18......- 75S 7, 
Rattlers, Oe ete: ae * Nos. 9 to 2....... @5E5 % 
75; 2, $0.6 > 
: c ter doz. Boxes, Axle— 
ey _ Quick“ Ghitter, seers ¥ onass.00 Common and Concord, a wee 
(CL 
vils—American— s JA 
a ‘punatlecsnsieininiell @ tb  @s%¢ | Common and Concord, seas 
»-Budden, Wrought........-. 9 ” p 
——.. : i) eos Half Patent......-.. Ib., a@10¢ 
*Imported— 
Peter ris con, Ti. 84 to M49 ait— Fishing— 
Ib, 1l¢ ; 350 to 
ANVil, ViS@ Bd Or ET a csssssesseuccsseesseenes 20% 
Millers Falls Co., $18.00........15&10% |  Bait...........--  aidaianeinnsneohe 25/4 
Apple Parers— See Parers, | Competitor iliveiscvnintcchased 2065 % 
Apple, é&c. Balances— Sash— = 
—_ Caldwell Hab. ccocccccesesceseccces 4 
‘ Speers Biackemiths’= Saag F RSMAED Saconsnspessnessstored saidaeo% 
ivingston Na : Pa : Spring— 
Augers an » | Spring Balances. ... .. .560&10@60% 
Com, Double Spur....+-++-+- 70% | Chatillon’s: 
Jenninys’ rutu., rey, finish. Light Spg. Balances........ SO@ED A107 
: 60d 5G 604 10; Straight Balances, 40@40& 10 
Black Lip or Blued. 65@6545 Circular Balances........+++++-- soe 0 
Boring Mach. Augers. aaa 70% Large Dial......ccccccccccccsccccccece L 
Car Bits, 12-in, twist..... 40107, Barb Wire—See Wire, Barb. 
bord’s Auger and Car Bits....... 40&5%, B ws oe 
Ft. Washington Auger Co., Con > ‘ouuk Gresham 10 to 401 
OED  ncncccccenccceccesesscesecceccoas % 
Forstner Pat. asee | Bits... .+-se000e 25% Towe er lb. Gabe 
©, E. Jennin 
No, 10 ext. fo. R. Jennings’ tat. 6 No. 10 Ideal, Nickel Piate..¥ gro. $8.50 
peek inden pings’ list. ssai0 ” Beams, Scale— 
L’Hommedieu Car Bits.........++++- re ER, 5h... wk» sien oe 40% 
Mayhew, 22 Countersink Bits. <a Chattillon’s No. i Petes hoch ee 26 
‘8 Black....-..;......+. Yhattillon’s No, 2.........sss0 coved 
Push’s a= ;. Pattern. 35 eee ae Carpet— 
Snell’s Auger Bits......... a) Beaters, arp 
Snell’s Bel Hangers’ Bit 60% Holt-Lyon Co.: 
Snell’s Car Bits, 12-in. twist...... 60% No. 12 Wire Coppered # doz. $0.80; 
Snell’s King Auger BIBS. coccovccces 50% MO ile en Te aaa 
Wright's soanines Sr ili osevvees 50% No. ll wi ire Goppered #@ doz. "$i. 1B; ie 
oc rilis— OE .ncken thins Maniesticoeld 
No, 10 Wire Tinned...... #8 doz, 3150 
— Expansive Bits— Vigan 3. Ca: 22 
Clark's small, $18; large, $26, ---S0&I0% | No.2 Buflalo....,...-..0cs.-99 60. Bie 
7 2, rapes. be ccAseaceisakitl $05. 4; 10% | No.3 Perfection Dust...... gro. $8.00 
Ford’ . Clark’ 0 Falters <inpie gene Holt-Lyon Co.: Egg- 
Cc nt ~ 0. eer’s Pa 
Lavigne. Pat. small size, $18.00; large — & per doz., No. 5, Jana. me 
Pe, QUAM. 60s ivcoenseentee 60&10&10% No. Jap'd, $1.15; No. B, Jap 
DOIN 6 iin nse «nor daqusiptimeaivel % + 5; No. a Jap'd, $1.6, we 2 
Gimlet Bits— yon, Jap’d, per doz, No. 2, 
1 
Per gr — 
Common Drie. Cut....$3.00@s.2s | THPlin Mis. Co: oo No. oy, 
German Pattern, Nos. 1 to 10, .00; No. 75, $6.50; No, ion” “$7.00: 
$4.75; 11 to 13, $5.75 No. '102,' Tin’d, $8.50; No. _ 150, 
Hotel, ‘$15.00; "No. 152, ‘Hotel 


Hollow Augers— Tin'd, $17.00; No, 200, ‘Tumbler, 





Bonney Pat., per doz. .$5.50@6.00 50; $02, Tumbler Tin’d, 
BIDE. 09 05008 0c ccncceshvecnsevsucsell 10% a No, 300, Mammoth, per 
Univereat nen: ssumiaweesinapsiaaae 26 n — Mfe C 

Ship Augers and Bits— T & 8 Borers ae pwc RES .00 
te Aen? 40£10% | Western, Sw. G. # gro., Buffalo, 
EEE. ccananstabasshanbanevessenen 33% &5%, No, 2, $8.00; Be oe No. 3 
Cc. E. Jennings & Co.: 00. 

L’Hommedieu’s . ....15% | Wonder (R M, Co,)..@ gro. net, $6.3 
Watrous’ caeinies meter Bellows— 

re le 

Awl Hafts—sSee Handles, "at tae. oper 65 

Mechanics’ Tool, PGES =O s 0.0 é5.00 Ka 00% 60 

Awis— Hand— «© 
Brad Awls: Inch.. 6 2-9 ee 
Handled ........ $2.75@8.00 | Doz... | $5.50 6.15 6.60 7.15 7.70\% 

Unhdled, Shidered. wr 63066 ¢ Molders— x 

Unhandled, Patent. . 9r0.66@¢ | Inch..9 0 Wt 2 tH |e 
Peg Awls: Doz... .$8.00 9.00 10.50 12.50 14.50) = 


Unhandled, Patent. .gro. 81@34¢ 








Unhdled, Shider 6570 Bells— Cow— 

nn. * | Ordinary Goods... .7545@7541085% 
Handled, Com...gro. $3.50@4.00 | High grade.......... €10@7 
Handled, Socket. .970.$11.50@12.00 qereey S Saposdacwacessosububscanince’y 75&10 7% 
Awl and Tool Sets—see exas Star....... ~ abesebetendy 50% 
Sets, Awl and Tool. IE ie i ccedivscacthbe schist 45% 
Axes— a ors puasateinahaasievoserkad 50% 

Single Bit, base weights: Per doz.| Tap Gone so MB: Got es 54 
First Quality... . - -$4.75@5.00 ey Leninibiiaiieaens sbaoasoR ions: 
Second Quality. eh aiid $5.25@4.50 aa ~=— ‘ 

Double Bit, base weights: Polished. Brass........ 60QB0ESY, 
First Quality........ $7.00@7.50 | White Metal.. * ‘ands wean oes? 
Second Quality...... $6.50@6.75 | Nickel Plated......... 50@50¢ 10° 


Bees wideianis 50410 @50E4 105 %, 

Cone’s Globe Hand Beiis...... 33'4@ 35 7 

BUVOE CORMMG. coccccccasccccoscece 33%@35% 
Miscellaneous— 

Farm Bells....... .lb., 24@244¢ 

Church and School. ene ane os 60% 

Table Call Bells..............- 50G@50& 10% 
Belting— Leather— 


Ectra Heavy, Short Lap. .6045% 
Regular Short Lap... .60&é1045% 
Standard hae % 
Light Standard.........+. 7045 % 
Cut Leather Lacing......... 457, 
Leather Lacing Sides, per sq, ft. ee 


Rubber— 
Agricultural (Low Grade).... 
T5545 %, 
Common Standard... .70@0é10% 
Standard - 6045 @60E10% 
Baty «vcs ctcccescvers 60G 6045 % 
High Grade........ .50&5@50é10% 


Bench Stops— 
See Stops, Bench 
Benders and Upsetters, 
Tire— 


Detroit Perfected Tire Bender...... 40% 
Detroit Stoddard’s sdghtning ty 
Upsetters, No, 1, $4. 

Bo. 3, $10.50; No. 4, $16.25; : "5 


50. 

Green River Tire Benders and Oe 
GEEDUEE: ncnovecnnccnsscomese epsevenens 
Bicycle Goods— 


John 8, Leng’s Son & Co,’s 1907 list: 
Chain, ures, Spokes..........000+ 50% 
Tubes ... 


Bits— 


Auger, Gimlet, Bit Stock Drills, 
&c.—See Augers and Bits. 


ee eeecevercccesccescsesccsssO0% 


Blecks— Tackle— 
Commen Tackle Blocks nue ae aut 75% 

artz St. Tackle Blocks...... 50@50&5 
B. & L. B. ckie OC: ”. 


Boston Wood Snatch 50%; Ecli 
Steel, 75%; Hollow Steel,  50&10% 
Star Wire Rope, 50%; Tarbox Metai 


Snatch, 50% 5 Tarbox New Style 
Steel, 50&10%%; Wire Rope Snatch, 


wee 
Lane’s Patent Automatic Lock og. 
DEED nestidaxecedeamht ithseans 
Stowell’s Novelty, Mal, Iron. 
Stowell’s Loading 
See also Machines, Hoisting. 


Boards, Stove— 


Zinc, Crystal, GC. ..secccess 
Paper Embossed......+. pate? 


Boards, Wash— 
See Washboards. 


Bobs, Plumb— 
Keuffel & Esser Co...... 


Bolts— 


Carriage, Machine, &c.— 
Common Carriage (cut thread) : 
% X 6 and smaller. 1 124a—% 

Larger and Longer .6042\44G—% 
Phila. Eagle,$3.00 list May 24, 


80 
oe ere: 65 @6545 7, 
Machine, % @ 4 and ae 
£124%4G—%, 
Machine, larger and yo ° 
60ETLLE— % 
Door and Shutter— 


Cast Iron Barrel, Japanned, 
Round Brass Knob: 
Inch. ae Ee aS Se 
Per doz. $0.30 35 .45 60 80 
“Tne ie Spring eo wet 


writ hialardeh ohm 10 
150 2.25 
dnt Ine = Chain ‘Fiat Japanned: 
EPR 8 10 
Pe Os an 0 0.0.5.5 $1. 60 1.40 1.65 
Cast Iron Flat Shutter, Jap’d., 
Brass Knobs: 
DR. diccoovsonee 8 10 
Per doz......... $0.75 95 1.95 
Wrought Barrel Japd.80@s80é10% 
Barrel Bronzed......... 604£10% 
Spring shaken 4 1ANE 106 10% 
Shutter  50k5@50k 1085” 
—- Neck. wh es ++. AE 410 
Square 
Tves’ Patent Door... .scos-sse+....0.s 50 





-8314% 


; Plow and Stove— 


Peel a2 026 6ean toa ¢ bik LO@—% 

POG: nit 6h cg e ie 0 Ki 85 @8bk 10% 
Tire— 

Common [rom....crecees + 80% 


Norway 17OM.....cccccccee Wh 
Americau Screw Company: 
Norway Phila., list Oct, 16, '84...80% 
Eagle Phila., list Oct. ae. 84... 824% 
Bay State, list Dec, 28, '99.......807% 
Franklin Moore Co. 
Norway Phila., list Oct. 16 80% 
Eagle Phila., list Oct, 16, ha aity 
Eclipse, list’ Dec, 7 ‘99... cece 12.802 
Mount Carmel Bolt 
Norway Phila., list Oct. 16, 84....80% 
Eagle Phila., list Oct. if ‘81... a2 
Mount Carmel, list De 7 199. 80°% 





Russell, Burdsall & \ bolt & 
Nut Co. 
Empire, list Dec. DD, Wvcxdccacseed 80% 
Norway Phila., list Oct., ’84......80% 


Upson Nut Co.: 
> eee eee 724% 
Borers, Tap— 
Borers Tap, Ring, with Handle: 
i SPP. % 1% 2 


Per doz...$480 660 6.40 8. 00 
RD ins st act o00e 24 
Per doz. "$6. 65 =11.50 
Enterprise Mfg. ‘C 0. "No. o 8 $1.25; No 
2, $1.75; No. 3, $2.50 each........ 25° 
Boxes, Mitre— 
C. BE, Jennings & Co........cses02+ 30% 
Langdon, New Langdon and Lang- 
don Improved, 2&10%; Langdon 
DN. subddaseéadsels nckessstdoaes 15&10% 
PED: sc crindabsine chaneveeiuaese ces yA 
ET \ Geclotdsdhscubertysicsbnesenseked 40% 
Stanley R. & L. Co,: Nos, 240 to 
460, 30%; Nos, 50 and 60......... 35% 
Braces— 
Common Ball,Amertoee . $1.25@1.90 
TT svcdvodtvapnoess PR NEOE 





Fray’s Genuine 8 
a: No, 70 to 1 





Cog vecegsoccceseccesocoocesce 60° 

C, Jennings & Co.. - -50&5 7, 
Mayhew’ D POs ie ow conan seeds eeee 60”, 
sagnew s uick Action Hay Pat...50% 
Millers ro? Drill Braces........ 25410° 
P., 8. & W. Co., Peck’s Pat. 60@60&5 
Stanley R. & L.’ Co. 

Stanley, 35%; Victor abebesenenseed 45% 

Brackets— 
Wrought Steel........ 80@80E5 % 
Griffin’s Pressed Steel.. wo 





Griffin’s Folding Brackets 
Stowell’s Cast Shelf, 75%; Sink. ..50% 
Western, W. G. Co.; Wire...... 60& 10%, 


Bright Wire Goods— 
See Wire and Wire Goods. 


Kilbourne Mfg. Co..........++0+. 15& 20% 
ONO: "WNs TMM, OD ccoceccosnconace? 9 
Wire Goods Co.......+.+..-... 75@75&10%, 


Buckets, Galvanized— 
M’f’gr’s list, —— per gross. 
Quart. : wz 
Water, Reg. “os 35 28.00 32.00 | 3° 
Water, Hvy.. .45.35 48.00 52.00 : 
Fire, Rd. Btm.32.00 34 65 $8.6 a |S 
re 87.35 41.35 $5.35 


Bucks, Saw— 


Bull Rings—See Ring<, Bull 
Butts— Brass— 
Wrought, High List, Oct. 26, 06. 
50% 
Cast Brass, Tiebout’s................ ‘0° 
Cast Iron— 
Fast Joint, Broad... .40€19@50% 
Fast Joint, _—, . 4041050 %, 
Loose Joint..... - - 0410Q@75 %, 
Loose Pin. - en 
ye le Hinges. . «+ » WQS 
arliament Butts....... “ONES 
Wrought Steel— 
Discount. 
Reversible and Broad. .75% 
Liaht Reversible, Light 


PP OO RAPE | 
Loose Joint. Narrow. I’ht + £@ 
Inside Blind, etc.70€410% | == 
Back Flaps, Table, Rs 
ED eink Stee wid 70% = 
Deeb. Bird— 
Hend Series 3000, 5000, 
1100, 10%; 1200, 25%; 200, 300, 600. 


Hendry fama... oe: . 40% 
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Calipers—sSee Compasses. 
Calks, Toe and Heel— 


Blunt, 1 prong.....per lb., 4&4 
Sharp, 1 prong. ..per 10., gate 
Burke’s Blunt, 44% ¢ ; 4 Sharp 4ea@i%¢ 
Gautier, Bunt, 4@i%¢; Sharp.42@i%e¢ 
Perkins’, Blunt, # tb, 3.65¢; Sharp, 


4.15¢ 
Can Openers— 
See Openers, Can. 


Cans, Milk— 


5 8 10 gal. 
Illinois Pattern.....$1.35 1.85 2.05 each 
New York Pattern.. 1.50 2.20 2.45 each 
Baltimore Pattern.. 1.50 2.20 2.45 each 
DUDUGUS 2.0 cccccccce 1.35 1,60 1.75 each 


Cans, Oil— 


Buffalo Family ae —_,. 


al. 
$18. to 60. 00 129. fo gro., net. 

Caps, Percussion— 
Bley’e B. B.wwcecseee 52@55¢ 
a Orr ee .per ‘M 34@35 ¢ 
FP: Maa a 0 bes .per M s0@s2¢ 
Oi leds os sea verees per M 48@50¢ 
BOGE bcc cicsdeecd per M 62@63¢ 

Primers— 


Berdan Primers, $2 per M. .20€5% 


Primer Shells and Bullets..16€10% 
All other primers per M.$1.52@1.60 
Cartridges— 
Blank Cartridges; 
$2 C0. F., $5.50 5. tae we . « 10457 
ee aS eer 
22 cal, Rim, $1.50....... .1085% 
$2 cal. Rim, $2.75........ 1045% 
B. B. Caps, Con. Ball, see: $1.90 
B. B. Caps, Round Ball... .$1.49 
Central Fire... .ceccccvees 257 


Target and Sporting Rifle. . 1545 % 
Primed Shells and Bullets. 156109 





Rim Fire, Sporting........ 50% 4 
Rim Fire, Military........ 1545% 
Casters— 

BOG crates cccscnends W0G@0£ 10% 
1, Py aang 
Philadelphia ......... UGuEs 

Acme, Ball Bearing............-.:. 33% % 

TIGR: bakéaueseseanancede . -10&107 
Boss “Anti-Friction...... -70&107, 
Gem (Roller Bearing)......++++++++++ 4 
Martin’s Patent  (Phoenix).......... 45% 
Standard Ball Bearing.............. 452 
Tucker’s Patent low list............- 30% 
Yale (Double Wheel) low list...... 50% 


Cattle Leaders— 
See Leaders, Cattle. 

Chain, Coil— 
American Coil, Straight Link: 


8-16 % 5-16 7 16 , a 9-16 
$9.15 6.30 5.25 4.55 4.35 4.19 4.10 
% % %to11-16 iis to 24 theh. 
$5.00 3.40 3.85 3.95 
German Coil...... .60&¢10€10@120% 
Halter— 
Halter Chains......... 6060S % 
German LPattern Halter Chains, 
oon “—_ Se Pee GOL 1045 % 
overt M Co, 
Rc creacecisetnss a er 365% 


Cow Ties— 
See Haiters and Ties. 


Trace, Wagon, &c.— 
Traces, Western Standard: 100 pr. 
614—6-3, Straight, with ring . $27.00 
Ghle—é-z, Straight, with ring . $28.06 
6%4—8-2, Straight, with ring. $32.00 
6144—10-2, Str’ght, with ring . $37.00 


NOTE.—Add 2c Pm pair for Hooks. 

Twist Traces; add per pair for Nos, 2 

and 8, 2c; No. 1, 8c ; No. 0, 4c to price of 

Straight Link. 

Eastern Standard Traces, Wag- 
on Chain, dc.........+ 605% 


Miscellaneous— 
Jack Chain, list July », 98: 


fore inwewnnee 60410% 
Bra * weneea 506107 
8a ety and " Plumbers’ Chain, 
f y 60410 % 
Gal. Puig Chain... ..1b,4@44% 
Ss i "hike Heel, Rein, Stal- 


lio: ~y 
Oneida Community: 
American Halter, Dog and Kennel 


CRED ccccccsccccesoocees 35&2'4@40% 
Niners Dog —— and Kennel 
GCHaINS ....ccccccccccccccsoes 4 % 
Wire Goods Co.: 
Dog Obain...--socsececseraceseees 70&e10% 
Universal "Db. -Jointed Chain...... 50° 


Chain and Ribbon, Sash— 


Oneida Community: 


BRE Ci ve sncccccccctocsste- eves 60%, 
Pullman: ; 
Bronze Chain, 60%; Steel Chain, 
60&10% 


Sash Chain Attachments, per set. .8¢ 

alae Sash Ribbon, per 100 
pegndincectonsedsccecescce ced .25@$3.00 

Sash Ribbon Attachments, per set.8¢ 


Chalk — (From Jobbers.) 
Carpenters’ Blue... .gro., 50@55¢ 
Carpenters’ Red.....gro., 45@50¢ 
Carpenters’ White...gro., 40@45¢ 


Checks, Door— 
IE cdncnedssccdencee apeas’ee «egg 
PUIG, PEP B80. cccccccccccescoces $54.00 
SNE gh: dabiaiconvevssceceseneseces 


Chests, Tool— 
American Tool Chest Co.: 
Boys’ Chests, with Tools.......... 55% 
Youths’ Chests, with Tools....... 40% 
Gentlemen's Chests, with Tools. .30% 
Farmers’. Carpenters,’ etc., Chests, 
with Pools..........cc.sscc. escent 20% 





__THE_ IRON 


and "Pipe 


Machinists’ Fitters’ | 
CoG. DIED ccvnsccscncecedenes fe 
UE. CR. <condiinacunesamunnien’ 302 
Cc. E. Jennings & Co.’s Mare. 
Ee MN cdenescvevecencacees 33%&10 
Chisels— 
SocketFramingandFirmer 
Standard List........ @71545% 
buck Bros............ “aneduan 
Charles Bue k Edge Tool Cc ‘0 Liwsiadd 3% 
Cc. E. Jennings & Co.: 
Soc ket Firmer No, 10............. 60% 
Socket Framing No, 15............ 60% 
CT. cnsnditenadad chadcanedesddaedients 75 
Ba Ge B, Do Wee Civcncveces 30@30&5 
Tanged— 
co... Meee 40% 
DG peedcécdbeediaeidagsewes ‘ 
Charles Buck Edge Tool Co..... 30 
C. E. Jennines & Co. Nos. 19 1. 18 3% 
L & I. J. White iccascteewce< 255? 
Cold— 1b. 


Cold Chisels, good quality .13@15¢ 
Cold Chisels, fair quality.11@12¢ 


Cold Chisels, ordinary... 9@10¢ 
Chucks— 
Almond Drill Chucks...............- 35% 
Almond Turret Six-Tool Chuck..... 40% 
Beach Pat., each $8.00............ 3545 % 
BEND nv. dnccésscacecacedensonscecccenées 2% 
DERI = wncvaucadscncansseucsgence 7 
Jacobs’ Drill Chucks..............-- 35% 
Pratt’s Positive Drive...........+.+.+ 2% 
Skinner Patent Chucks: i 
Independent Lathe Chucks........ 40% 
Universal, Reversible Jaws........ 40% 
Combination, Reversible Jaws..... 40% 
Drill Chucks, New Model, 25%; 
Stand: ard, 40&10 Skinner Pat., 

‘; Positive Drive.............. 40 
PIE CPOE. conccccccsesceascococss 30% 
PUR IO. FeMOdcicccweccsscescess 40°% 

Standard Tool Co.: ‘ 
Improved Drill Chuck...........++- 45% 


Union Mfg. Co.: 


Combination, Nos, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, g, ; 
7, 8 and 17, 40%; No. 21...... , 
Scroll Combination, Nos. 82 and 
Geared Scroll, Nos. 33, 34 and 35..30% 
Independent Iron, Nos, 18 and 318.35 
Independent Steel, cS 
Union Drill, Nos, 000, 00, 100, 101 
102, 103, UA. ....ssseesscceee renee dO ; 
Union Czar Drill............. 25 
Universal 11, 12, 16, 17, 13, 14, 15. .35 c 
Universal, No, 42...cccccccscscesss 30 
Iron Face Plate Jaws, Nos, 28, 30, 
rrr 35% 
Steel Face Plate Jaws, "Nos. 70 and. 
Westcott Patent Chucks: 2 
EGQRe COME cccencsccvccgsceceeesse 50% 
Little Giant Auxiliary Drill...... 50% 
Little Giant Double Grip Drill..50% 
Little Giant Drill, Improved...... 50% 
CMON, DIMERS, ctadasidcssgusviviecenss 50° 
Scroll Combination Lathe......... 50% 
Clamps— 
Adjustable, Hammers’......... 20@20&5% 
Carriage Makers’, P., 8S. & W. 
CED Sikcecadunas tadawsecsaansns 40& 10@50% 
Beaty, Paral. cecgccecccsscesees 33%&10% 
Lineman’ s, Utica Drop Forge & Tool 
De cccccesecccosesesssececececsceseses 
Wood Workers, Hammers’....... 40&10% 
Saw Clamps, see Vises, Saw Filers’. 
Cleaners, Drain— 

Iwan’s Champion, Adjustable...... 55% 
Iwan’s Champion, Stationary....... 45% 
Sidewalk— 

Star Socket, All Stee!l..#@ doz. $4.05 net 
Star Shank, All Steel..#@ doz. $3.24 net 
& C, Saaak., Ae Steel, ® doz., 

7% in. $3.00; $3.25. 
Saminemn 5b 
ONE TIPO, cacinccencsecscessmocsensane 30% 
Fayette R. Piumb.. Se iebbeeadeuenguuee 30° 
Ee OL Fe WU i cadevnntangnscs 30% 
Clippers, Horse and 
Sheep— 

Chicago Flexible Shaft Company: 
1902 Chicago Horse, each. .$10.7: 
20th Century Horse, each..$5,00 
Lightning Belt Horse, each.$15,00 
Chicago Belt Horse, each .$20.00 
Stewart's Enclosed Gear x 
OO crcins vvesdbans 8 
Stewart’s Patent Sheep Shear- 
ing Machine, each....... 12.75 


Stewart Enclosed Gear Shear- i 
ing Machine, No. 8, each..$9.75 J 


Clips, Axle— 

Regular Styles, list July 1, '05.80% 
Cloth and Netting, Wire 
—See Wire, dc. 


Cocks, Brass— 
Hardware list: 
Plain Bibbs, Globe, Kerosene, 


Racking, Liquor, Bottling, 
GP ova dkvice Cheese 60£10@65 % 
Compression Bibbs.. .55410@60% 


Coffee Mills— 
See Mills, Coffee. 


Collars, Dog— 


Nickel Chain, Walter B. Stevens ‘.. 
HLT); HEL An hsivtiatosdiuwecbhahinaaidae 
Leather, Walter B. Stevens & eae 


Te “edenussctadenebedhadsntens eeswoaned 0% 
Combs, Curry— 
Metal Stamping Co.................. 0% 
Compasses, Dividers, &c. 
Ordinary Goods...... 702 10@75 %, 
Wm, Schollhorn Co.: 
Excelsior Dividers.................. 55% 
Lodi Dividers.................. jusens 15% 


Conductor Pipe,— 


L. C. L. to Dealers: 
Galvanized 
Galv. Charcoal Copper. 
Steel. Iron. 4, 16420 oz. 
Eastern: 
70% 5041T14L% 30% 


| 
| 


AGE | 


Central: 





| 


65€ 10% Hjé2u, 204 10% 
Western and Southern: 
6545 7% ETS % WkTWGLY 
So. Western 
WEE 5 50% 2k5% 
Terms, 60 days; 2% cash 10 days. Fac- | 
tory shipme nts generally delivered. 
See also Eave Troughs, 
Coolers, Water— 
Gal, each.. 2 3 4 6 8 
Labrador --e$1.20 $1.50 $1.80 $2.10 $2.70 
Kenabee 3 4 
Ie elas ea..$1.80 $2.10 $2.40 $3.00 
Cndéssecncuse 
Galvanized, ea.$1.85 $2.00 $2.25 $2.90 $3.90 
Galvanized, Lined, side handles, 
Cy ecauecas 2 3 4 6 8 
Keach ..... $1.95 $2.15 $2.40 $3.30 $4.15 


White Enameled, 25% ; 
Coopers’ Tools— 
See Tools, Coopers’. 


Agate Lined,25% 








Coppers’ Soldering— 
Soldering Coppers, 8 lbs. to pair 
and heavier, 32 lighter 
than 3 lb. to pair.......34@37¢ 
Cord— Sash— 
Po ee er 1b. 35¢ 
Braided. White, Com., Nos. 8 
fo 12, 26¢ ; No. 7, 24644¢; No. 6, 
27 Lo¢, 
Cable Laid Italian, lb., No. 18..37%¢ 
Italian, lb., A, No. 18, 25¢; B, 22¢ 
Common Indiad...... Ib., 11a 11%¢ 
Cotton Sash Cord, Tw’ ted.18@20¢ 
Patent BRueal@. ..ccccces Ib. . .20¢ 
Cable Laid Russia..... lb .21¢ 
India Hemp, Br'd’d..... lb. . .2l¢ 
India Hemp, Twisted. .1b. Baty 
Patent India, Twisted...lb...17¢ 
Anniston Cordag e ¢ : # Wb, solid 
Braided, Nos 8 to 12, $0.24; No. 7, 
$0.24%; No. 6, $0.25' # doz., 50 ft., 
Oriole, $2.00; 50 ft., “Golumbia $0.85; 
50 ft., Victors, $1.00; 50 ft., 6-Thread, 
$1.10; 60 ft., 3-Thread, $0.95; 50 ft., 
Manila, $1.40; 60 ft., Jute, $0.75 
Pearl Braided, cotton, No. 6, ®#@ wh, 
2%¢; No, 7, 264¢; Nos. 8 to 12, 26¢ 
Eddystone, pane, Nos, 8 to 12, 
26¢; 7, 2%¢; 6, Ze¢ 
Harmony Cable Laid Italian, Nos. 7 
eRe ae one coca ene ¢ 
Pullman: 
Wire Sash Cord........csccsccesees 10% 
Sash Cord Attachments, per doz. 10¢ 
Samson, Nos. 8 to 12: 
Braided, #@ t., Drab Cotton, ) 
55¢; Italian Hemp, 40¢@ 
50¢; Linen, 65¢; White Cot- lse 
ton, 50¢; Spot Cord........! 50¢ re) 
Massachusetts, White....8 tb 40¢ 
Massachusetts, Drab..... P tb 45¢ J 


Phoenix, White, Nos. 8 to 12, 27¢; 


Silver Lake, per Ib.: 
A, Drab, 45¢; A, White, 40¢; 
B, Drab, 40¢; B, White, 35¢; 
Italian Hemp, 40¢; Linen....574¢ 
See also Chain and Ribbon. 
Wire, Picture— 
List July 19, 1906. . .85410410@— 


Hendryx Standard Wire Picture Cord, 


old list. 85&10% 
Turner & Stanton Co, Wire Picture 
CHONG Wadcdadeddh cevtdsakeuddscdsancsses 90% 
Cradies— 
Ce ae er . 404 1214% 
Crayons— 


White Round Crayons, Cases, 100 
gro., $6.50@$7.50 at factory, but 
lower prices made by jobbers 


Zelnicker’s Lumber # gro. 
White and Purple, Indelible....$7.50 
Blue, Red, Green, Yellow and 

Terra Cotta, $6.50; Black........ $4.00 
Giant Lumber, 5% in, x 15-16 in. 

round, all colors, $16.25; Indel- 

TUE Scdirnudacudecherdénanatexuad $18.75 


Genuine Soapstone, Metal Workers’, 


5 in, x % in. Round, $2 50; 5 in. x 
% in. Square, $1.75; 5 x % x 3-16, 
CBlNs 6S TG S Bibicoc.cncccccci $3.00 


Crooks, Shepherds’— 
Fort pgetionn, per doz., Heavy, $7.00; 
Lig $6 


Gis Bars—See Bars, Crow. 


Cultivators— 
Wane Ce cnsnccctccasdcuces ovecesad 50% 


Cutlery, Table— 





International Silver Company: 
No, 12 M’d’m Knives, iT dos $3.50 
Star, Eagle. Rogers & Hamilton 
SE watsandcoubes # doz. $3.00 
Wm. Rogers & Son........ 5 doz. $2.50 
Cutters— Glass— 

H. H. Mayhew Co......... . 40% 

Oe BOE ssscncness 50° 





Smith & Hemenway ‘Co 
W oodward 


Meat and Food— 





FD ik 03. 50 cuctactitienbetnenoe's 3% 
Nos, .... 401 402 “"403" 404 405 406 407 
Each .. $% $7 $10 $12 $25 $50 $60 

Dehereeion + 
Nos,.... 3 62 
Each $3 8082. 75 $4.50 $6 2 5@5&TH ° 
No, 202, $1.50...... 4N&T%° 

TTL : ccunssoleauarens # ‘doz. SH@3085” , 
Nos..... 1 2 3 

$14.00 $17.00 $19.00 $30" 00 

ME Withusdedidaedes cxdenaras 40@40&5 

BACGIO GQUGOR. cacscicveres # doz. 40@50% 
Nos.... 305 — 310 312 320 

$35.00 $48.00 $44.00 $72.00 968.09 

N. B. Food Choppers................ 

New Triumph No. 606, # doz. $24.00.. 

40@50 %, 

Russwin Food, No, 1, $24.00: No. 2, 
MILD . caticnanacecensneaganneen 45&10&10% 

Woodruff’s ...... pahiosd # doz. 30@30&5% 
Beiaddasenensostestaednts 100 150 

$15.00 $18.00 

Enterprise Beef Shavers......... % 
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Slaw and Kraut— 
Henry Disston & dons 
Slaw and Kraut Cutters..........35% 
CORN GOOMRCTE co ccecevtccccccsecesccecdey 
J. M. Mast Mfg. Co.: 
Slaw Cutters, 1 Kuife....@ doz. $3.00 
Combined Slaw Cutter and Corn 
GEE ne casdceccécatcevenasats # doz. $4.00 
Tucker & Dorsey Mfg. Co.: 
SRG CD cuccuscneveseneeoss 
Slaw Cutters, 1 Knife..# gr. gia as 
Slaw Cutters. 2 Knife. -@ gr. $22e> 
Tobacco— 
All Iron, Cheap. .doz. $4.25@8) 0 
DIE Siucwncegeanaee 23a 30%, 
National, ® doz., No. 1, $21; No. 2, 
SEE Madadsetdccevecnecbececececesedus 40% 


Lieeece, Post Hole, &c.— 


Disston’s: 
Rapid, # doz., $24.00. 
Samson, # doz., $34.00 





3% 
Auger.40&5 


Iwan’s Imp’ved Post Hole 


Vaughan Pattern Post Hole Augers 
# doz., $6.5 

Perfection Post Hole Diggers, # 
GO. cccuacntbtegnnséedssdene ; $8.75 

Split Handle Post Hole Diggers 
> # doz., $7.75 

Kohler’s, ® doz, Gries rsal, $14.00; 

Little Giant, $12.00; Hercules, 

$10.00; Invincible, $9.00; Rival. 
EES $7.00 





doz., $24.00 
Dividers—See Compasses. 
Drawers, Money— 


Never-Break Post Hole Diggers, t 


Tucker's Pat, Alarm Till No. 1, ® 
dos. “4d No. 2 $15: No. 3, $12; 
No. 


Drawing Knives— 

See Knives, Drawing. 

Dressers, Emery Whee!l— 
Sterling Emery Wheel Dressers.....35% 
Sterling Wheel Dresser Cutters.....35% 

Drills and Drill Stocks— 
Blacksmiths’ Common Drilling 

OG So ccccaws ot. 50@$1.7 75 
Sreast, Millers Falls............ we 
Breast, P., S. & W 
Goodell Automatic Drills. SINGER 107 y 


Johnson’s Automatic Drills, Nos. 2 
GRE Poccccccceccecceccccececececceess 16%5 6 
Johnson’s Drill Points.............. 1645 


Millers Falls Automatic Drills. $3'4010 7 










Ratchet, Curtis & Curtis........... 

Ratchet, Parker’s.......... 408 ? 

MOONE, WOO Civncccccecceecdccnae 40° 2 

Ratchet, Weston’s, Style H Im- 
NUE . sundeendidunsaeeesesedienueteds 

Ratchet, No, 012.... 

Ratchet, Celebrated. 


Ratchet, Whitney’s, P. ; 
Whitney’s Hand Drill, ‘No. 
Adjustable, No. 10, $12.00 
Twist Drills— 

BOE BEGOR s 6 occcue'd 6b 16410 @710%, 

Taper and Straight Shank. 
60 10@60£ 1045 5% 


Drivers, Screw— 
Screw D’ver Bits, per doz. 45@50¢ 
Balsey’s Screw Holder and Driver, } 

doz., 2%-in. » #8: 4-in., $7.50; 








Sitsidaunnidnedisiatiis dankentnavved 50% 
Buck Bros.’ : % 
Champion 50 
Disston’s 
SIGUE enn ndentintndéhedidcunbelleuhnasaus 60% 
Fray’s Hol. H'dle Sets, No. 3, $12..50% 
Ford’s Brac e Screw Drivers. ...40&10% 
Gay's Double Action Ratchet......35 
Goodell’s Auto Lecsncsouaenceeed 
Mayhew’'s Black Handle 
NT POND ccowsavedaxtnaecens 0% 
Millers Falls, Nos. 20 d 5& 
Millers Falls. Nos. 11. 12, 41. 15&19 
New England Specialty Co.......... 30% 
Smith & Hemenway Co., Hoven. 

turn, 40&5%; Elmora............. 
H. D. Smith & Co.'s Perfect H'dle. * 
Stanley * Co.’s 

No, 6&4, Varn, ondien 60&10%; N 

a 70%; Defiance, 16%; abbcet 
Swan's: 

Nos. 7565 to 7568, 50%; No. 7540, 
40&10", 


E ave Trough, Galvanized— 


Jerritory. L. C. L. Galvanized 
Galv. Charcoal Copper. 
Steel. Iron. 1), 16420 oz. 

Bastern: 
704630 % 70% 30% 
Central: 
TIEUWEZGY 65€10% Mk 10% 
Western and Southe mn: 
kM Y% 65% 20471; 
So. Western: ; 
5% 60€ 10% 245% 
Terms.—2% for cash. Factory ship 
ments generalty delivered. 


See also Conductor Pipe and Elbows 
Elbows and Shoes— 
Factory shipments, all terrttortes : 


Galv. Steet and Galv. C. 3 
Standard Gauge........... 80% 
Be Bhs tus ob ea Weneeinaws ”) 
me -Deeccna cae aweees 25% 
BH s cenané ieee wee nw 
COO daca vd cad cn cen: pOk 10% 
Elbows, Stove Pipe— 
Edwards, Standard Blue..... 40&10&10° 
Edwards, Royal Blue......... 4& \O0& 10 
Dover, one piece (R, M. Co.)....70&10° 
WONG TR ccnccevecccccczacecus 40% 
Emery, Turkish— 
5 to 54 to 
46: 220: Flour. 
DR cc candreeln cee s%¢ 
Kegs.....1b. 5%4¢ 4¢ swe 
% Kegs.....lb. G-¢. 4<¢ 
> cans, 
im case. ¢ 7¢ 64 
10-1b. cana, ons 
than 10. m¢ 2 ¢@¢ 664 
Less quantity. <2 Ce R-e .8.2 


NOTE.—In lot " 
of 10% is given. 81 to 3 tons a discount 





aa, oS 


ht RR, AE eal 
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Extractors, Lemon Juice 


F —See Squeezers, Lemon. 
asteners, Blind— 


Zimmerman’s . 
Walling’s 


Cord and wane 


Faucets— 


Cork Lined. .50@50410% 
Metallic Key, ‘Leather Lined... 
60é 10@70 % 
Red Cedar.... . -40410@50 
Petr clown rrr os "04 10@75 
B. & L. Co. : 
— . 


West Lock 
John Sommer’s Peerless t. Key.. 
John Sommer’s Boss Tin Ke "50% 
John Sommer’s Victor Mtl, Key. 508102 
John Sommer’s Duplex Metal Key. 60%, 
John Sommer’s Diamond Lock 40% 
John Sommer’s I.X.L. Cork Lined...507% 
John Sommer’s Reliable Cork Lined: 
John Sommer’s Chicago Cork Lined. O6 
John Sommer’s O. K. Cork Lined...50% 
John Sommer’s No Brand, Cedar.. 50%, 
John Sommer’s Perfection, Cedar... .407% 
McKenna, Brass: 8 

Burglar Proof, N. 26 
ane. % and % i . ecole 

e easurin 

Enterprise, e doz. _ . -40& 10% 

Lane’s, #@ doz. $36.00 40&10% 

National Measuring, ®@ doz. $36.40&107, 


Felloe Plates— 
See Plates; Felloe. 
Files— Domestic— 


List Nov. 1, 1899. 
Best Brands. “8 . 10d 10@754 10 
Standard Brands. 154 10G@ 75410410 
Lower Grade... .75410¢10@80410 
Imported— 
Stubs’ * tens Stubs’ list, July 
|) ee 83 1-S@40% 


+ hein ae Door— 


Richards Mfg. 
Universal, — "103; Speci 


104 
Fusible Links, No 
Expansion Bolts, No "107 
Grindstone— 

Net Prices: 

TROD ccvcooee # 2. | 2. 

Por doz. $3.25 38.75 4.25 4 
P., 8. & W. * Co. 30&10 
Readin Sacrbuume Co 6%, 
Stowell’s Giant Grindstone Hanger.. 

# doz. $6.00 

Stowell’s Grindstone Fixtures, Extra 

Heavy, 40&10%; Light 50% 


Fodder Squeezers— 
See Compressors. 


Forks— 


NOTE. —- Manufacturers are 
selling from the list of September 
1, 1904, but many jobbers are still 
using list of August 1, 1899, or 
selling at net prices. 

Iowa Dig-Ezy Sutate.. 

Vietar, EBAZ.cccoces 

Victor, Manure 

Victor, Header 

Champion, Hay 

Champion, 

Champion, 

Columbia, 

Columbia, 

Columbia, Spading 

Hawkeye Wood Barley.. 

Ww. & e Potato Digger 

Acne H 
Acme: Manure, 4 tine. 


Jackson Steel Barley.. 
annene Meader 

& C. bavorite Wood Barley 
Piatra: —See Spoons. 


Frames— Saw— 
White, S'g't Bar, per doz.75@80¢ 
Red, 8’g’t Bar, per doz..$1. 1.25 
Red, Dbl. Brace, per doz.$1. 1.59 


Freezers, ice Cream— 
ra ET ay ow Ve 
Each ....$1.80 $1.60 $1.90 $2.20 $2.80 

Fruit and Jelly Presses— 

See Presses, Fruit and Jelly. 


Fry Pans—Sce Pans, Fry. 


Fuse— Per 1000 Post. 
Hemp 
Cotton 
Waterproof Sgl. Taped.. 3.65 
Waterproof Dbl. Taped.. §.40 
Waterproof Tpl. Taped.. 5.15 


Gates, Molasses and Oil— 
Stebbins’ Pattern 
Gauges— 


Marking, Mortise, &c..50@50410% 
Chapin-stephens Co.: 

Marking, Mortise, &c 50&50& 10° 
Disston’s Marking, Mortise. &c. .67% % 
Stanley R. L. Co.’s Butt ang. 


Marking and Mortise , 
Wire, Brown & Sharpe's 33% 
inl eli ian meee B* 

Wire, P.. 8S. & W. Co 


Gimlets— Single Cut— 
Numbered assort 

ments. per aro 
Nail, Metal, No. 1. $8.00: @. $29.90 
Spike, Metal, No. 1, $4.00: 2, $4.90 





THE IRON 


Nail, Wood cane, 5 No. if 
Spike, Wood cons: No. 


_— 
"$4.60 


Glass, American Window 
See Trade Report. 


Glasses, Level— 
Chapin-Stephens Co 65@65&10% 
Glue, Liquid Fish— 


Bottles or Cans, with Brush. 
254 10G50% 
international Glue Co. (Martin’s)..40% 


Grease, Axle— 


Common Grade....gro. $4.50@6.00 
Dixon’s Everlasting, 10-™ pails, ea. 
a in boxes, # doz., 1 i, $1.20; 
2 


Griddles, Soapstone— 
Pike Mfg. 33%@33%&10% 


Grindstones— 


Pike Mfg. Co 
Improved Family Grindstones, # 
inch, ® doz, $2.00 3345 
Royal Mfg. Co. : 
Alurdum Grinding Machines, each, 
Nos. 0 . $1.7 75; 1A, $2. 50; 


$5.00 
Alundum Sickle 
Nos. 20A, $6.00; 

50 


eats Nipple— 


Perfect Nipple Grips 40&10&2% 


H alters and Ties— 


Cow Ties... 2.000. - -COLSGHEINZ 
Covert Mfg. Co.: 
Web 30&2% 


Jute Rope 

Sisal Rope. 

Cotton ope 

Hemp Rope. 

Oneida Community: 

Am, Coil and Halters 

Am. Cow Ties 

Niagara Coil and Halters. "45@50&5°% 
Niagara Cow Ties....45&5@50&10&57% 


Hammers-— 


Handled Hammers— 
Heller’s Machinists’. ..55&10@55410&5 7 
Heller’s Farriers’.. pees” 
Magnetic Tack, 3, $1.25, 
$1.50, $1.75 
Peck, Stow & Wilcox, Steel 
Fayette R. Plumb; | 
Plumb, A. E. Nail r 

40&244@40&1244 %, 

Engineers’ and B. 8, Hand 


50&12%@60%, 

Machinists’ Hammers... 50&15@60&5% 

Riveting and Tinners’ 
4{0&244@10&12'2 % 


Heavy Hammers and 
Sledges— 


Under $ Ib., per Ib., 50¢.80€5@ . . 
$8 to 5 Ib., per Ib., 40¢.8045@. . 7, 
Over 5 ib., per ib., 30¢ . 


8041085@ . a 4 
Wilkinson’s Smiths’. ..lb. 944@10¢ 
Handles— 


Agricultural Tool Handles 


Are. Pick, &c. .. .60&10@G0k 1045 % 
Hoe, Rake, &c OM4IES %, 
Fork, Shovel, Spade, éc.: 

Long Handles 

D Handles 


Atkins’ 
Champion 
Disston’s 


Mechanics’ Tool uated 


Auger, assorted. ..gro.$2.50@$3.00 
Brad Awl gro .$1.65@$1.75 
Chisel Handles, Ass’d, per gro.: 

Tanged Firmer, Apple, $2. 0@ 

_ $2.65; Hickory. - $2.15@2.40 

Socket Firming, Apple, $1.754 

$1.95 ; Hickory $1.55@$81.60 

Socket Framing, Hickory, 

. $1.60@$1.75 
File, assorted gro. $1.30@ $1.49 
Hiammer, Hatchet, éc. 

60k 10604 1045 % 
Hand Saw, Varnished, doz. 
80£85¢ ; Not Varnished. . .65@75¢ 
Plane Handles: 
Jack, doz. 30¢ ; Jack, Bolted.75¢ 
Fore, doz. 45¢; Fore, Bolted.90¢ 


Chapin-Stephens Co.: 
earring ¥ Sreseio? 
hise .. 65@65&10% 
File and Awl 65 65&10°7 
Saw and Plane -40@40& 10° 
Screw Driver.... 40@40& 10% 
Millers Falls Adj. and Ratchet Auger 
Handles 20&10% 


Nicholson Simplicity Aon be 
$0.85@$1.50 


Hangers— 


ht —Barn Door Hangers are gen- 
and urlor quoted per pair, without track, 
~ 4 Poor Hangers per double set 


caeaeil 1 Co.: 

Reliable. No. 1: Allith, No. 3+ Al- 
lith Adinstable, No. 6; Reliable 
Parlor Door. 50% 


AGE 


Chicago Spring Butt Co.: 
PPI: vencvcavencesenes’ cases 2% 
Oscillating 25° 
Big Twin 6 

Chisholm & Moore Mfg. Co.: 
Baggage Car Door 
Elev :tor 
Railroad 


Roller Bearing 

Griffin — * 

Solid Axle, No. 10, $12.00 70% 
Roller Bearing, No. 11 $15,00-70% 
Rone pearing, Ex, No. | 


Lane Bros. 
Parlor, Ball’ Bearing, $4.00; 
Standard, $3.15; No. 105, $2.85; 
New Model, $2.80; New Cham- 


Lawrence Bros. : 
Advance and Sterling....60&2%% 
Cleveland and Peerless. TORTS 7%, 
Clipper, No, 75 60&5 

own 
Cyclone-Tandem 
Easy Parlor Door, 
$2.50; Single Sets, $1.25. 
Giant 


&7% 
New Cyclone, Flexible, $16. 0080; 
New York 1&2 7, 

McKinney Co. ; 

No. 1, Special, 60& 10% 
No. 2, Standard, $18 

Hinged Hangers, $16 

Meyers’ Stayon Mangers 


Richards Mfg. Co. 
Hangers, Nos, a7, 48, 147, 247, 
60859 


Pioneer Wood Track, No. 3..$2.25 

Roller B’r’g St’! Track No. 12.$2.20 

Roller B’r'g St’l Track No. 13,$2.50 

Roller B’r'g, Nos. 39, 41, 43, 

T0&7%4 % 

Hero, Adj. Track No, 19..50&10% 

Adjustable Track Tandem Trol- 
ley Track No, 16 50&10° 

Seal, Steel Track No, 8 

Auto + Track No. 

Trolle . D. N a5 


Extra 5@10% often given. 


oie No, 44..24% and 3 60&10% 
Palace, Adjustable Track No. 
132 + 0&5 


Trolley B, D, c 
Pegler 5. D, No. 24, $1.30; No. 
1.40; No, 28 3 1,60 

awe Bearings, 

4l, 44, Sizes 1 and 2. Omi ve% 
Anti- Piste No, 42; No, 44, 
sizes 2% and 3 x 
Hinged Tandem No, 48....60&5% 
Folding Door B. B. Swivel No, 
407 


ay Mfg. & Foundry Co.: 
Acme Parior Ball Bearing.. ae 

Ajax Hinge Door 

Apex Parlor Door 

Atlas 

Baggage Car Door 
Climax Anti-Friction 
Elevator 

Express 

Lundy Parlor Door.... 
Matchless ... 

Nansen 

Parlor Door, 50. 


Steel, Nos. 

Underwriters’ Fire Door......40 ‘a 

withers “i “oe Door. 50%, 
ilbern, No. 0, net doz. 06 

Zenith for Wood Prack oh 

A. L, Sweet Iron Works: 

Check Back, 70%; Eagle 

Climax Anti-Friction : 

Hylo Hinge, New Perfection, 

lot, Pilot Hinge 60% 

Rider Wooster 


Taylor & Boggis F’y Co.’ ©: 
der’s Roller Bearing.oniba ness 


Hangers— Garment— 


Pullman Trouser, # gro., 1 pair Flat 
Aluminoy, $9.00; 1 pair Round Nick- 
eled, $9.00; 4 pair Round Nickeled, 
$27.00; 1 pair lat Gun Metal, $12.00; 

1 pair Flat Black Enameied, $7.50: 
1 pair Wood Clamp, $13.50; Skirt 
Hangers, Folding, per gro., $21.00: 

Coat Hangers, Folding, Tr gro., 
$8.00; Garment Hanger R Round 
Nickeled, per gro., $10.50; Garment 
Hanger Loops, Round Micheted. 
$10.50 


” Jotet and walk 
Lane Bros. 


Hasps— 


Griffin’s Security H & 10% 
McKinney's Perfect ae 
Hatchets— 


Regular list, first qual. /o&€74@— 
Second quality 504 10Q@— 


Heaters, Carriage— 


Clark. No. 5. $1.75: No. 5B, $2.00: No 
3. $2.95: No 3D. $2.75: No TD, $3.00: 
No. 3E, $3.25; No. 1, $3.50 

Clark Coal, ® doz., 


Hinges— 


Blind and Shutter Hinees- 
Surface Gravity Locking Rlind: 


February 14, 1907 


(Victor; National; 1868 O. P.; 
Niagara; Clark’s O. P.; 
—* Tip; Buffalo.) 

1 $ 


§ 
pair $0.75 1.85 2.70 
Mortise’: Shutter: 
(L. & P., O. 8., Date, éc.) 
No. .. 1 2 
loz. ° 
Mortise Reversible Shutter (But- 
jalo, éc.): 
ee 1 mm 2 
Doz. pair. 1.80.70 65 .60 
North's Automatic Blind Fixtures, 
No. 2, for Wood, $9.00; No. 3, 
Brick, 
Charles Parker Co.. 
Parker Wire Goods Co. 
Hale & Benjamin Automatic Bind 
Hinges 
Hale’s Blind Awning Hinges, 
110, for wood, $9.00; No, 
brick, ; 
Reading’ s Gravity ’ 
Stanley, s Steel Gravity Blind Hinges, 
No, 1647%, @ doz, sets, without 
caeaa $0.95; with screws, $1.25, 
Wrigttsville Mardware Co.; 
. 8., Lull & Porter... 
Acme, Lull & Porter. 
ueen City Reversible. 
Shepard s Noiseless, 


G 
1868, Old Pat’n, Nos, 1,3 & 
falas 


Tip Pat'n, Nos. 1, 3 & 6... "2ecl0&5%, 
Buffalo. Gravity Locking, N Nos, 1 
& Toéel0&5% 


chet Gravity Locking, No. 75. 
Steamboat Gravity Locking, No. 10. 
Pioneer, Nos, 060, 45 
quer. Nos, 101 & 103 
H. Co.’s Mortise Gravity Lock-”” 
"ten No. 2 60% 


Gate Hinges-— 

Crary 3 or Shepard’ nee one: ° 

Blanes with L’t rane $2.00 2.70 5.00 

Hinges only.. « 1.40 2.05 3.80 

Latches only...... .70 .70 85 
New England: 

With Latch - » » «@$2.00 

Without Latch... - -@$1.60 
Reversible Self-Closing: 

With Latch......doz. ...@$1.75 

Without Latch...doz. ...@$1.85 


Western: 
With Latch . doz. $1.75 
doz. $1.15 


Without Latch 
Wrightsville Hardware Co.: 
Shepard's or Clarks. os. ents, ; 
Hinges with Latches. “so. 00 rs 70 5.00 
Hinges only 1.40 2.05 3.80 
Latches only -70 1.35 


Pivot Hinges 


Bommer Bros. Pivot.. eee 
Lawson Mfg, Co, Matchless. 


Spring Hinges— 
Holdback, Cast Iron.. .$6.50@$7.00 
Non-Holdback, Cast Iron$6.25@$6.75 
J. Bardsley : 
Bardsley's Non-Checking Mor- 
tise Floor 40% 
Bardsley’s Patent Checking. 33%% 
Bommer Bros. : 

Bommer Ball Bearing Floor. oe 
Bommer pe bring Hinges 

No, 999 Wrot, Steel — ie 


er 

Chicago Spring Butt ons 

Chicago Borns Hin ~ 

Fripie End Spring 

Chicago (Ball Bearing) | loor. 8 

Garden City Engine House.. 

Keene’s Saloon Door 
Columbian Hardware Co,: 

Acme, Wrought Steel 

Acme, 
* American 

Columbia, # gr., * . oe 

» $25.00 

Columbia, Adj., No? Fy cr $12.00 
Columbian Hinges. * 

Gem, new list.. 

Clover Leaf..... 

Oxford, new list . 

Floor Spring Hing 65&10% 
Lawson Mite. Co.. Tatebicns.. - 30% 
Richards Mfg. Co.: 

Su oo Double Acting Floor 

0% 


Shelby. Terine Hinge Co 
Buckeye All Steel 
Screen Door. 


Chief Ball 
Hin 

Ball 

No 


Extra 10% often given on most of these Hinges 


# ar. 
Superior feine Hinge Co.: 
uperior Floor H 
The. Stover a Co. 
Ideal, No 16, 


Ideal, 


“Detachable, 
gr. $12.50 


orvacnate Iron Hinzges— 


Strap and T Hinges, éc., Uet 
December 20, 1904: 
Tight Strap‘ Hinaes.. .65% ) 
Heavy Strap Hinges. 0% 
Light T Hinges......¢0% 
Heavy T Hinges..... 509 
Eertra H’y T Hinges. 6%, 9 
Hinge Hasps......... 55% 
Cor. Heavy Strap.. 70% 
Cor. Ex. Heavu 7. .66%9% 
Screw Hook 6 to 12in. .1b. 
and Strap. 1 to 20 in. .1b. 
22 to 36 in. 1b. 
Screw Hook and Eye: 
% to 1 inch 


inch 
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Hitchers, Stalli— 
Covert Mfg. Co., Stall Hitchers. .30&2% 


Hods— Coal— 

M’f’gr’s list, price = gross. 

TROD. coves 1 16 18 
Galv. Open.. .$35 $39 $12 $46 | 


1045 %, 


Galv, Funnel. 43 48 52 56 

Jap. Funnel... 33 36 39 48 
Masons’ Etc.— 

Cleveland Wire Spring Co.; 


Steel Brick, No. 162......... each $1.05 
Steel Mortar, No, 158....... each $1.35 
Hoes— Eye— 
Scovil and Oval Pattern..... P 
604 10G604 10 10 % 
list Feb, 23, 1899 
10610G7 510% 
BeoGhl. conc cccccccecsescesses 

Handled— 

NOTE. — Manufacturers are_ selling 
from tne list of September 1, 1904, but 
many jobbers are still using list of Au- 
gust 1, 1899, or selling at net pric - i 
Cronk’s Weeding, No. 1, $2.75; No. 2, oe 


Star Double Bit...........e.esse+-+> 20 
et, Madison Cotton Hoe. 


Jap, Open.... 26 2% 31 85 J 


Grub, 


D. & H, 


. We WLU, 
i’t. Madison Crescent Cultivator nen 


doz 
re Medison Mattock a doz. 66%° 





Regular Weight.........+- 
Junior Size... ..coccccesceees # doz. $4. 00 
It. Madison ay ey | Soa 50% 
ie Tobacco Hoe...... 
kt, Madison Dixie isacloRiihy 
Kretsinger’s Cut Easy.......----- ee 
Warren Hoe.....ccccccsccsececceees 45& 107, 
w. & C. Ivanhoe us easegnsaeeneawe 18836 
B. B. 6 in., Cultivator Hoe........ $3 
B. Bi, GY it.eccccccecscescceneccees 35 
Acme Wedding # doz., net, #4. 


W. & C. L’tning Shuffle Hoe, Pdoz. $4. 


Hoisting Apparatus— 
See Machines, Hoisting. 


Holders— Bit— ’ 
Angular, @ doz. $24.00......... -- -45&10% 
Door— 

Bardsley’s, Iron, 40%; Brass and 
BYONZE .cccccccccccccccecceccccccess 33% fo 
Kuipire 
Pullman 
Superior 





File and Tool— 
Nicholson tile Holders and_ File 


Handles occcccccccccccccccocces 33%4@40% 
Fruit Jar— 
Triumph Fruit Jar Holder, @ gross, 
$10.80; BF OZ... ....seeeeeeeeeereees $1.25 


Trace and Rein— 
vemes Double Trace Holder, # doz. 







sa cdadeskibensehsmenestheetseae $1. 3 
yash Rein Holder, # doz. pairs,.$1.25 
Hones—Razor— 

Pike Mfg, Co., Belgian, German and 
SWwaty .ccccccccecccccecectseceses eeeee 
Hooks—Cast Iron— 
Bird Cage, Reading......-++.++++++ - 40% 
Clothes Line, Reading List. 40% 
Clothes Line, Stowell's...... 
Coat and Hat, Reading.. 4 
Coat and Hat, Stowell’s............ d 
Coat and Hat, Wrightsville.. - 65% 
Harness, Reading List......-..- «407, 
Harness, Stowell’s.......--+ - 607 
School House, Stowell’s.......-+++++- 70% 
wire z 
Belt weve scans peeuecseeeets 80% 
Wire c. vo ks: Bice nade 
15 @15410% 
Columbian Hdw. Co., Gem......-. T0&5 7, 


Parker Wire Goods Co., King..70&10% 
Western W. & 


_ Co. Molding......75% 
Wire Goods 


Acme, mel Chief, 70%; Crown, 
75%; Czar, 65%; V_ Brace, 15%; 
Czar Harness. 50&10% 

wrougnt iron— 
Boo, 6 in., per doz., $1.00; 8 in., 
$1.25; 10 in., $8.50. 
Cotton ... . doz. $1. 1.05@81. 25 


Wrought Staples, | Hooks &e. 
wae _ See Ww rought Goods. 


Miscellaneous — 
Hooks, Bench, see Stops, Bench. 
Bush, ‘Light, doz. $4.75; Medium, 

$5.35 ; Heavy, $6.25 

Grass, best, all sizes, per doz.$1.60 
Grass, common grades, all sizes, 

OF COBicccccccccese $1.30 

Whiffletree . 2.2... 2... 1b. 5&%@EE 

Hooks and Eyes: 

Ss eas ae oh oo 6045604 1045 
Me@lleable Iron...... 10 
Covert Mfg. Co, Gate and Scuttle 
Hooks 40% 


Ft. Madison Cut- Easy ‘Gorn Hooks, 


# doz. $3.25 net 
Turner & Stanton Co. Cup and 
BROOME cece cvcccccccccoesss 80&10&10% 


Bench h.oks—See Bench Stops. 
Corn Hooks—See Knives, Corn. 


Horse Nails— 
See Nails, Horse. 
Horseshoes— 
See Shoes, Horses, 
Hose, Rubber-- 
Garden Hose. anne 


Competition ......ft. § @6 ¢ 
8-ply Guaranteed.. ft. 8 9¢ 
5-ply Guaranteed..ft.10 @11 ¢ 
Cotton Garden, %-in., countess 
Low Grade....... ft. @9¢ 
Fair Quality......ft. 0 @u ¢ 
rons— Sad— 
ig, USD eee 1b.3 @ 
B. B. Sad Irons. = b. syanne 
Mrs. Potte’, conte "he 
0 60 65 


.80 7 90 Ss 

Tin’d Tops....85 8& 95 

New England Preasing. 1d. ase 
mitcon ng— 


. doz .00¢ 


Javad aie 


Pp 
Pinking Irons. 





lrons, Soldering 
See Cop-rers. 
Jacks, Wagon—- 


Covert Mtg. Co,: 
Auto Screw 





DOME, <canccesvocedosescasesencerensss 5U 
Lane’s Steel... ,; 01082, . 
Kichards’ Tiger Steel, No, 130...50&10% 
Smith & Hemenway a. Luesdoweds 95° 
Pintieo~ 
Brass, Spun, Plain...... 20@25 % 
Enameled and Cast Iron—See Ware 

Hollow. 

Knives— 

Butcher, Kitchen, &c.— 


Il‘oster bros Butcher. &c... ong 4 
Wilkinson Shear & Cutlery isc &9 


Corn 
Wilkinson Shear & Cutlery Co., 
Wileut Brand Knives and Hooks 607% 
Vithingtor Acme, @ doz. 
Dent, ; Adj. Serrated, $2.20; 
Serrated, $2.10; ankee No. i, $1.50; 
Yankee No. 2, $1.1 


Drawine— : 
Standard List...... V5kS @I5E 10% 
C. kK. Jennings & Co.. Nos. 43. 46..60% 





hor 





Jennings & Griffin, Nos, 41, 42....75 
Swan's 
WRETOUD. ccccssewccccnscccescecuszeanel 64s 
Se @ &, do Weeetienccacsacce -20&5@25 


Hay and Straw— 
Serrated Edge.per doz .$5.75@6.00 


Iwan’s Sickle Edge......... # doz. $9.50 
Iwan’s Serrated.............. # doz. $10.00 
Mincing— 

Buffalo ; -® gro. $13.00 
Miscellaneous— 
POON 25st caee doz. $3.00@3.25 
Wostenholm’s ......... #@ doz. $3.00@3.25 

Knobs— 
Base, 2\4-inch, Birch, or Maple 
Rubber Tip..... gro . $1.25 $1.40 
Carriage, Jap., ali sizes...... 
gro, 40@45¢ 
Door, Mineral....... doz. 65 70¢ 
Door, Por, Jap’d..... doz. W@T5¢ 
Door, Por. Nickel. .doz. $2.05@2.15 


Lardsley's Wood Door, Shutters, &c.15% 


ss Leather— 
See Belting, Leather— 


Ladders, Store, &c.— 
Allith Mfg. Co., Reliable.......... 50% 
BME cca tadkksnessdgcavpesdeucns 25% 
Myers’ Noiseless Store Ladders....50% 
Richards Mfg. Co.: 

Improved Noiseless, No, 112....... 50% 

Climax Shelf, No, 113......cccccce. 50% 
UREN, FE, Beth ewckenccacvavedendac 50% 

Ladies, Melting— 
L. & G. Mfg. Co. 
rr. & 
DED cnn vincddscusndésguded tienen 6% 

Lanterns— Tubular— 
Regular Tubular, No. 0...... 

doz . $4.25@4.50 

EAD Fuser, NO. Buccscvsas 
doz .$4.75@5.00 

Hinge Tubular, No. 0........ 
doz .$4.75@5.00 

Be 5O@4045% 
Bull’s Eye Police— 

ae ere $2.75 @3.00 
No. 2, 83-inch. ......+.+-$3.00@8.25 


Lasts and Stands, Shoe— 


Stowell's Atlas, Malleable Iron..... 50% 
Stowell’s Badger, Cast Iron......... 50% 


Latches— Thumb— 
Roggin’s Latches, with screw. 
doz. 35@40¢ 
oor— 


D 
se # fo Co., Automatic, No. 


(low list)........ sem 


doz. $2.90 
Cronk & Carrier Mfg. Co., eer 
Hasp and Staples................-- , 


Richards’ Bull Dog, Heavy, ‘tin 
TED sugaceusocecesecensecsansoosooses &5%, 

Richards’ ht No, 127.....000.+.$1.50 

Stowell’s Steel. ecccescocccecs 50% 


Leaders, Cattle— 


dk -doz. 50¢ ; large, 60¢ 
Covert Mfg. 
Cotton, ey: ; Jute, 35%; 
Sisal, 20% 


Lifters, Transom— 


0. 
Hemp, 45% 


ek, Wal dittiiedobes cntdbcddnsdocacsmezacce 10% 
Lines— 

Wire Clothes, Nos. 18 19 20 
Be TO vives - -$2.25 2.00 1.75 
eo ees $1.75 1.85 if 10 


Anniston Waterproof Clothes, 50 
gro., $25.00; Gilt Edge. $23.00; Ais 


ine, $23.00; Acme, tn 00; Alabama, 
Soe: 00; Empire, $16.00; Advance, 
Ecli $13.50; Chicago, 


31180; Standar d, $10.50; Columbia, 

$9.50; ‘Allston, $13.50; Calhoun, $12.00. 

Samson Cordage W orks 

Solid Braided Chalk, Nes, 0 te 3..40% 
Solid Braided Masons’............ 30% 

Silver Lake Benided Ne No. vet 

$6.00; No. 1, $6.50; . $7.00; 

Wi | Wi Sacinsseentsieehonutddice nes Re 0% 
Masons’ Lines, Shade Cord, i: 
White Cotton, No 3%, $1.50; No. 4. 

$2.00; No. 4%, $2.50; Colors. No. 3%, 

$1.75; No. 4. $2.25: No. "4, $2.75; 

Linen. No. 3%, $2.50; No, 4. $3.50: 

No. 4%. Te cdgnceuagaconscsegsier< 2% 
Tent and Awning Lines: No. 5, 

sae Cotton, $7.50; Drab Cotton, 
Clothes o Lines, vepite Cotton : 50 ft.. 
hia 60 ft.. $3.25; $3.75: 


190 Wiss. Wee inccinnevss ctesdeecereas % 
Locks— Cabinet— 
Cabinet Locks........- -- 334% 


= 








_TRON AGE 


Door Locks, Latches, &o-- 


NOTE.—Net Prices are ver y often meade | 
on these goods. 


Keading Hardware Co.............-- 40% | 
Fs Ae BN i ettncsteenersivenes 10% | 
Elevator— 

GONE Sircnineecin andunncsduadsandanee 50% 
Padlocks— 

R. & E. Mfg. Co. Wrought Steel and 
Faiciienectdbideedeetantinedieinen 75a 2U% | 
Sash, &c.— 
Ives’ Patent: | 
Bronze and Brass, 60%; Crescent, 


40&20%; Iron, 60 Window Ven- | 
tilating, 55%; Robinson Pat. Venti- 
lating Sash Lock, 334%; Wrought 
Bronze and Brass, 55%; Wrought 


Steel, 55 
Pullman Patent Ventil: ating Lock..35% 
EE Hakcuciwddadéiacdanadecadauewaak’ 40° 


achines—Boring— 





Com, Upr't, without Augers, 
2.00G 2.25 
Com, Anglr, without Augers, 
$2.25@02.50 
ETD. TOGO, « cackedvdnciexcses 40&10% 
Jennings’, Nos, 1 and 4..........00c 3344 
Millers’ Falls... os 5.75 
Snell's, Uprigt t, “$2 65; Angular, $2.9 
Corking— 
Reisinger Invincible Hand Power.. 
# doz. $18.00 
; Fence— 
Williams’ Fence Machines....each, $5.50 


Hoisting— 
Moore’s Anti-Friction Chain Hoist.30 





Moore’s Hand Hoist, with Lock 
Brake ..... +. Ve eee tian aia 20% 
Moore’s Cyclone ‘Hig th Speed Chain | 
TED icuasnndeedécenveeteusuendveeee 3 
Ice Cutting— 

CII © nn tctitin ccedenucnavsheerks 244% 
Washing 

Boss Washi.g Machine Co.: Per doz. 

BD BUGS. Baxcpvucecsucuccdies onases $57.0 

Nit ieahancdxcnda dawns $57.00 


Champion Rotary Banner No. 1.$57.00 





Standard Champion No, l....... $50. 00 
Standard Perfection............... $27 .00 
Cincinnati Square Western......$33.00 
Uneeda American, Round.......$33.60 
Malilets— 
Htekory ..ccece eevcseos 5545@50 % 
EAGRGMOUTOR. 4.066 becoes 454550 % 
Jinners’ Hickory and Apple- 
COGS: coe wseaaes doz. 4545@50% 
Mangers, Stable— 
OEE. BOG We Oi icwannccncsssdcsecend 50% 


Mashers, Vegetable— 
Western, W. G. Co., Potato....60&10% 
Mats, Door— 
Elastic Steel (W. G. Co.), new list.50% 
Keystone Wire Matting Co. : 


ID  reddpinnnqubadenettd 
BE Ghateisacidiesécnccteuse 


Mattocks— 

See Picks and Mattocks. 
Milk Cans—See Cans, Milk. 
Mills, Coffee, &c.— 





Materprian Mis. Oe. .cccccccsseoe: 20@25% 
National list Jan. 1, 1902............ 3% 
Parker’s Columbia & Victoria.50&10@60% 
Parker’s Box and Side....... 50& 10@60%, 
Wen, BW TE, Ciisccccccccecccess “ 
Motors Water— 
EE Me no acecseandeche 30% 


Mowers, Lawn— 











NOTE.—Net prices are generally quoted | 
Cheapeat..... all sizes, $1.85@2.0u 
a) eee all sizes, $2.00@2.350 | 
Better Grade. .all sizes, $2.50@4.50 

12 15 16 18-in. 
High Grade... .$4. se 5.75 5.00 5.25 
CININND  casespesnsccscensen wend 0&5 % 
CR, FR vnc dn tcnandccseesneune 107% 


Great American B 








Quaker Ci pdgdadasecendetsisesoonss 70% 
Pennsylvania ..... -- 60&5% 
Pennsylvania, Jr., Ball . 60% 
Pennsylvania Golf........ ‘ 
Pennsylvania Horse.. 
Pennsylvania Pony.........+..+..-. 045% 
Granite State: 
Style A, Low Wheel. 7T0&10&10 
Style B, Low Wheel. ; 70&10% 
Style C, High Wheel, spcl. * disct., 
70410 ; 


Style D, High Wheel, spcl, disct.70 
Philadelphia: 

Styles M., S., ©., K., T....70&10&5° 

Style A, all Steel........... “6081085 

Style EB. High Wheel «+e LUMI 

Drexel and Gold Coin, special list .40 


EE wdnsaeasenenanp andes ban keete 40&5 
UNE Utica. i otscatnGagaleduonveponed 10&5 
SE I ccevcccnovaccuseasccae 
DE DEE, cosodvendebatiedeserae 
Dey i, De cascstadencdscémettndd 50 


N.aiis— 


Wire Nails and Brads, Miscel- 





laneous ...... .85&€10@85Ek 1045 % 
Cut and Wire. See Trade Report. 
Hungarian, Finishing, Upholster- 

ers’ dc. See Tacks. 

Nos. 

Anchor ...... 
Champlain 
Coleman ..... 3 12 12 pennant 
New Haven.. 23 21 20 19 18 ...40&5° 
Livingston ..19 18 17 16 16..... 10% 
IDL :dctehensatraciamatnenesieccialaidl BD &%¢ 


Jobbers’ Special Brands...... 
per 1b.9@10¢ 
Picture— 
1% 22% 38 in, 

Brase H’d.j5 55 60 .70 ..97ro 

Por. Head... 1.10 1.10 1.10 .. gro 
Nippers— 

See Pliers and Nippers. 
Nuts— 

Cold Punched: Off liat. 
Square, Blank or Tapped. 4.80¢ 
Hexagon, Blank or Tapped.5.10é¢ 
Square, BVk, C., T. &€ R...5.10¢ 


Hexagon, BVk, C., T. & R.5.70¢ 





555 
Hot Pressed: 
BONG, . BO sc ce cciee ds 5.00¢ 
Hevagon, Blank..........: 5.L0¢ 
Beuare, Tegpes...ccccec cs 5.70¢ 
Hexagon, Tapped......... 5.10¢ 
Gin 
NE aala naa da Sere nade lb., 644¢ 
ik MOON cacadeeenenn es lb., 6¢ 
BOE Setvecndawd terns lb., 5¢ 
Plumbers’ Spun Oakum.....: JK ¢ 


In carioad lots \¢ Ib. off, f.o.b 
New York. 

Oil Tanks— See Tanks, Oil. 

Oilers— 


Brass and Copper........- 50€ 107%, 
Tin or Bteel.....e.- 654 10E5Q@I0% 
BO ac cine we wens 65k 10L5@70 


Chase or Paragon: 
Brass and Copper.......50&é10% 
Tee GP Meee ca deudaase 654 10%, 
De “esewesetee cane ¥4 65.10% 
Malleable, Hammers’ Improved, Nos. 
ll, 12 and 13, 20%; Old Pattern, Nos, 


1, 2, 3, 50% 

Auerican Tube & Stamping Co. 
Spring Bottom Cans........ 70@7 70.10% 
Railroad Oilers, &c........ 60@60&10% 
Openers— Can— Per doz. 


Sprague, Iron Handle... .30@35¢ 


Sprague, Wood Handle. . .35@j0¢ 
Sardine Scissors...... $1.75@ $3.00 
Vim Tin Shear and Can Opener, 


: per gro., $7.50 


doz., T5e 


Yankee Can and Bottle Opener, ? 
Rs i aciickdcnvdccddedeumadiansxt ).75 
Egs— 
Nickel Plate, ®@ doz., $2.00; Silver 


Plate, $4.00, 


Piciie~ 


Asbestos Packing, Wick and 

OOM - arch soak kere acs 20@25¢ 

Rubber- 

( Fair quality goods.) 
eee Ge. Es sawkee 4c €o ee 11@12¢ 
Sheet, C. 0. Ma de Ue ais ciw'ee 11@12¢ 
ment, Ce Bo Bi wa dewnewwws 1244 13¢ 
Sheet, Pure Gum......... ppa4s¢ 
Ce eee war ae 
Jenkins’ °9%, ® tT, 80¢...............2 

Miscellaneous— 

American Packing...ib. 7@10 ¢ 
Cotton Packing...... Ib. 16425 ¢ 
Italian Packing......lb. 9@12\%¢ 
Gs cas daanwnasene lb. 4@ 4%¢ 
Russia Packing......lb. 8@11 ¢ 


Pails, Creamery— 
R. M. Co., with gauges, ®@ doz., 
No. 1, $6.25; No. 2, $6.50, 
Pails, Water, Well, &c.— 
See Buckets. 


Pans— Dripping— 
Standard List.......... 65L7%4% 
Edwards, Royal Blue............65&7% % 

Fry 
Coneen eae 

Nos, .. 2 8 4 5 

Per doz. * $0" 75 0.80 0.90 1.10 1.30 

perrigerater, Galva.— 
WOU -eeswsce 1h 16 18 
Per doz... $1.75 2.25 2.80 $3.15 


Roasting and Baking— 
Regal, R, M. Co., #@ doz., Nos. 5, 
$4.50; 10. $5.25; 20, "$5.7 75; 30, $6.25 
Savory. @ doz.. net, Nos, 200, $9.00; 
400, $15.00. 
Simplex, #@ gro.: 
No. 40 50 60 140 150 160 
$30.00 35.00 42.00 34.00 39.00 46.00 


Paper—Building Paper 
Asbestos: 1b. 
Roll Board or Building Feit, 

6 to 30 Ib., per 100 aq. ft.3\%4tod¢ 
Roll Board or Building Feit, 
3-32 and \% in., 45 to 60 Ib., 


CG See Os tain aieré. bm a's 6¢ 

Mill Board, Sheet, 40 « 40 in., 
oe ee eee ee sD5¢ 
Per roll 


Roein Sized Sheathing: 600 sq. ft. 
Light weight, 25 lbs. to roll 
jOQ50¢ 
Medium weight, 30 lbs, to roll. 
E0@55¢ 
Heavy weight, 40 Ibs. to roll 
65A7T0¢ 
Black Water ae Sheathing, 
500 8q. ft., 1 plu, 65¢; 2 ply, 
85¢; 3 ply, $1.10; § ply, $1.2 
Deafening Felt, 9,6 and 4% oe. 


Te We Wy Mei es cael $50.00 
Red Rope Roofing, 250 sq. ft. 
Oe Pa tsa ewan ceacane $1.75 


Tarred Paper— 
1 ply (roll 400 aq. ft.), ton... 
$31. 00@$35. 00 





2 ply, roll 108 aq. ft.........! 7¢ 
$3 ply, roll 108 aq. ft......... 80¢ 
Slater’s Felt (roll 500 sq. ft.).76¢ 
Sand and Emery— 
Flint Paper and Cloth.50400@—Y 
Garnet Paper and Cloth... 257% 
Emery Paper and OVh. 50é 10660 % 
Parers— Apple— 
MN ii ia ot # doz. $4.00 
ID Mees cde te LIE. ee # doz. $4.00 
Bonanza Improved............ each $6.50 
ON #@ doz. $4.00 
DOMED Sins ctddcaddeuinGwaidnecda’ each $7.50 
E wei NOUNS ccanintactade each $20.00 
Family Bay State.......... # doz. $15.00 
Improved Bay State........ # doz. $26.00 
BM CP Se dvccndusdsiadedaa # doz. $5.00 
New Listening. mnnisteiiibe ae doz. $7.00 
ET Uti eeaceenadeuan. Bdoz. 2B 
DEE MR tisGidaccncsnaneds 8 doz. 36.5 
Rocking Table........... -..B doz. $6. 
we Taehe. DB. sce tsseedee- #8 doz. 86. 
White Mountain...-......... # doz. $5.0 
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THE IRON AGE 





February 14, 1907 





Potato— 
EE, ..copavevesdoseinaeeul # doz. $7.00 
White Mountain.............. # doz. $6.00 
Picks and Mattocks— 
List, Feb. 23, 1899...... V0k10@75 % 


Cronk’s Handled Garden Mattock, 
# doz., No. 2, $2.60; No. 3, $6.40, 


Pinking lrons— 
See Irons, Pinking. 
Pins, Escutcheon— 


ere 50410@60 % 
Iron, list Nov, 11, ’85. .60@604é10% 


Pipe, Cast Iron Soil— 


Carload lots. 
Standard, 24 in. 50d 10@ 504 1045 % 
Extra Heavy, BS th. ..00> 6 10% 
a ae. 70h10@704 1045 7, 
Pipe, Merchant — 


Consumers, Carloads. 


Steel. Iron. 
Blk. Galv. - Galv. 
he he % 
641%, in...66 50 sods 845 
a 68 54  61d5 43845 
‘SS eee 70 «58 G68h5 = =5145 


..-7h «6h | 685 = 5BKS 
7 to 12in...69 54 638h5 4845 
Pipe, Vitrified Sewer— 
Carload lots. 

Standard Pipe and Fittings, 3 
to 24 in., f.0.b. factory: _ 
Foret-claee ...ccserveccs 85@86 % 
Second-clase .......+.+.:% 90% 
NOTE.—Market irregular. 
Pipe, Stove— 


~ 
° 
a 
~ 
= 


oe 100 joints, 
L. 


Edwards’ Nested: Cc, L Cc, L. 
5 in,, Standard Blue.. . $6.25 $7.25 
6 in., Standard Blue.... 6.75 7.75 
7 in,, Standard Blue.... 7.75 8.75 
5 in., Royal Blue........ 7.00 8.00 
6 in., Royal Blue........ 7.50 8.50 
7 in., Royal Blue........ 8.50 9.50 


Planes and Plane |rons— 
Wood Planes— 


Bench, first qual..... 30@ 304107, 
Bench, second qual. ..40@40&107, 
Molding sinvehegees™ 25 25.10% 
Bailey's (Stanley R. & L. Co.) .35&2%% 
Chapin- —_—— Co.: ‘ 
Bench, First Quality sinenan aban 30 
Bench, Second Quality...........- ‘ 


Molding and Miscellaneous. 

Toy and German.......-+--+- 
Uaioe. «...-.c0ee-ss = ; oebsessesepecensee 

Iron anes ‘ 

Bailey's (Stanley R. & L. Co.) 35% 





Chapun’s tron Planes.......+++++ 10% 
Miseellaneous Hlenes (Stanley R. & 

Ra "GRD Dsoccsccecnsneteckeoussenened % 
DhOD cccccccccsccccccccscceccesevesooed 60% 


Plane Irons— 
Wood Bench Plane Irons, list — 
Ded, BB, WE... ccvrccsvecers 25% 


‘° 
Beek BPGB. ...00.ccccccccccoccccctococes 4, 
Chapin-Stepheng Co.........seeeeeee+ 25% 
Stanley BR. & L. Co....cecccseeeeenee 35% 
Union .......- napeeeseeeeeeeeeeesseres 0 
L, & 1. J. White....-.-+-+0 2W&5@25% 
Planters, Corn, Hand— 
Kohler’s Eclipse........++++- # doz. $8.00 
Plates— 


Feuloe .o» +20 er snes + De add 
Self-Sealing Pie Pilates 
Co.), GB AOZ $2.00.......ceeeeeeeeee OK 


Pliers and Nippers - 
Button Pliers. aes 10,5 
Gas Burner, per ‘doz 5 in., $1. 

@ $1.30; 6 in., $1.45 ‘@ $1.50. 

Gas Pipe. . 10 =12-in. 
N $2.60 $2.85 nad Le 
Acme Nippers........-+++. 
Cronk & Carrier Mfg “Co. 
American Button... 
Improved Button 
Cronk'’B ....-.ee0es 

No. 80 Linemen’s 

Stub’s Pattern.......... A 

Combination and others.......... 3 
Heller’s Farriers’ Nippers, 

and Tools..........+.+: 

The Nettleton Mfg. Co. 

poy tom pooeaebeghenendepala’ 40% 
& W Tinners’ Cutting ie 

m, Schollhorn Oo.: 

Bernard, 334%; Elm City, 33%%; 

Paragon, 50%; Lodi, oon 
Swedish Side, End and’ Diagonal Cut- 

Chee PRGER. osccccepsegncepsapece oveee OX 
Utica Drop Forge & Tool Co.: 
Pliers and Nippers, all kinds......40% 


Plumbs and Levels— 
Chapin-Stephens Co.: 







Plumbs and Levels......... 30@30&10 

Chapin’s Imp. Brass Cor. “qoensoa 10% 
Se ae 30@30.& 10 
Extension Sights..... - pesoae® 





Machinists’ Levels 40@40&10%, 
Disston’s Plumbs and Levels... .60&10° 


Disstonse Pocket Levels.......... 60&10% 

> # . Jennings & Co,’ s Iron...... 33% % 

Cc. = “Jennings & Co.’s Iron, Adjust 
BDIC cccocccccscscossce 





Stanley’s plex..... 
Woods’ 


Extension.. 
Poachers, Egg— 
PW Lg Steam Ne, ee: eo ° 
Ne 7 Fa teeaoeasvencil 56% 
Pelnts. anataee? _ 
Bulk and 1-lb. papers,.... . 1b. 10¢ 
Ib. papers..........1.9@N%¢E 
-Ih. papers. . 0.4 aie 
Pokes, Animal— 
Ft. Madison Hawkeye...... doz. $3.35 
Ft. Madison Western....... doz. $4.08 


Police Goods— 
Menufecturers’ TAsts.. - S5@8545% 


STE cvncospecccnnsencnssdeveveesvent 





Polish—Metal, Etc— 


Glasbrite, No. 2, 5 DB can (powder). 
each, $1.25; ® doz., $12.00; No, 2, 10 h 
ean (cake), each, $2.50; # doz., $24.00. 
Prestoline Liquid, No. 1 (% pt.), e 
doz., $3.00; No. 2 (1 qu.), $9.00..40% 
EE TR cn bnscntsmnonvansi 0% 
George William Hoffman: 

S. Metal Polish arite. 3 oz. 
boxes, # doz. 50¢; # gro. $4.50, 
% boxes, # doz. sf; 1 db 
boxes, # doz. $2.25. 

oF Liquid, 8 oz, cans, @ doz., 


Barkeepers’ Friend Metal Polish, # 
doz., $1.75. 
Stove— 
Black Eagle Benzine Paste, 5 n cans 


ib l0¢ 
Black Eagle. Liquid, % pt. yA. 
doz. tbe 
Black Jack Paste, % I cans, e. 
Black Kid Paste, 5 Ib can....eac 
Ladd’s Black Beauty Liquid, = 


De MEM sccantdunss otasenhsetethbede $6.75 
Joseph Dixon's, @ gr. $5.75.. 
Dixon’s Plumbago...........++.-+ e 
EME « ccc vdccctcndvonce secosse . $2. 
Gem, @ gr, $4.50.......cceeeennseeees 10 
Japanese pe sbonveusscnqcssesasus 





BOS BeBe coccccccdccosscescvess # gr. $3. 
Peerless Iron Enamel, 10 oz. an 


doz. $1. 50 
-Wynn's Black Silk: 
Paste, cans, ®@ doz., 5 oz., $0.75; 


ls SE Tanase guee sconce $1.75 
Paste, BS BD GOR. cccccccccccccccs $0.70 
Liquid, cans, #@ doz., 6 oz., $0.75; 

Sie WEES © WE pcksbsasnsercece $1.75 


Steel Range mene, # doz., % pt., 
$1.00; % pt., $1.25. 
Poppers, Sera— 
1 qt. Square.doz.$0.80; gro.$8.00 
1 qt. Round. .doz.$0.90; gro.$9.00 
Ly yt. Square.doz . $1.00 ; gro. $10.00 
2 qt. Square. .doz.$1.20; gro.$12.00 
Post Hole and Tree Au- 
gers and Diggers— 
See also Diggers, Post Hole, éc. 
Posts, Steel— 


Steel Pence Posts, each, 5 ft., 42¢; 
6 ft. 6% ° 
Steel itching Posts...... «++e-@ach $1,30 


Potato Parers— 
See Parers, Potato. 


Pots, Glue— 
Enameled ......058 oe. -85k10% 
BOON sev rcones sobmenee 106.102 
Powder— 


In Canisters: 
Duck, 1 UD... 0000000. .€0ch §5¢ 
Fine Sporting, 1 1b....each 5¢ 
RIRC, BD. .ccccresves each 15¢ 
Rifle, 1-10. ...ceeeeee €ch 85¢ 


In = 
a Seer eee $3.50 
25-lb. kegs. nasbeeneee $4.60 
King 8 sb Smokeless : 

Keg, (% PR tensceass 000icisckd $6.50 
Half ag, | (12% t_bulk).......... 50 
Quarter (6% tb bulk)........ 1.90 
Case 24 (1 Ib cans bulk).......... 50 
Half ease (1 Ib cans bulk)........ .50 

Kips Smokeless: Shot Gun. Rifle. 

Be e th bulk)........... $12.00 $15.00 

Ha e 7.75 


56% Tt bulk)... 6.25 
Quarter e 


4.00 

Case 24 (1 cans bulk).. 14.00 17.00 
Half case 12 (1 Mc, bk).. 7.25 8.75 
Robin Hood Sm’less Shot Gun. -50&20%, 


Presses— 
Fruit and Jelly— 
Enterprise Mfg. Co.............. 20@5% 
Seal Presses— 
Morrill’s No, 1, ®@ doz,, $20,00...... 50% 
Pruning Hooksand Shears 
See Shears. 
Pullers, Nail— 
re 50% 
Miller's Falls, No. 3, @ doz., $12.00.. 
: 33% & 105 
Morrill’s No. 1, Nail Puller, #® doz. 
$20.00 50% 


each $30.00 seeenns dphendethencceensseee 50° 
Scranton, Case Lots: 

No. 2B i dodestuachedpennceseie $5. 
i: 2 Cn .endbusassesbacchcdawe $5. 
Smith & Hemenway Co.: 

Diamond B, case lots, # doz., Large, 

$9.00; Small, $7.50 
Giant No. 1, ® doz., $18; No, 1% 


$1650; No, 3, $15......... ocihaia 334% 
Staple Pullers, Utica and Davi- 
GEE bebdsctcedecedsabsatananedsaaliedl 60% 
Parrot Tack and Stub Puller, ? doz., 
T5c.: ® gro., $6.00 
Pulleys, Single Wheei— 
ey eee ™m ™ 8: 8 
Aw oe or Tackle, 
‘neon $0.30 45 60 1. 05 


ia *Fork, Swivel or Solid Eye. 
doz., § in., vam; 5 in., $1.55 


SOE. its aan sithead 2, 
mee House, doz. _ a" ss is 
checedke 4 1 2 
owen, doz. 80.18 19 a 30 
ne » 1 2 ‘ 
Bide, doz. . $0.25 .40 "4 3 
arr ™m% 1% i 
Stowell’s: 


55 
2 
feiling or End, Anti-Friction. .60& 
Dumb Waiter, Anti-Friction..60& 
I nbs ovengsi cnessshalal 
Side. Anti-Friction.............. 60& 
Sash Pulleys 

Common Frame; Square or 
ane End, per doz, 1% and 
¢ 


S855 
oseceo 
PII 


TO tnse es hb 08 65cd0 088 16@19 
Auger Mortise, no Face Plate. 
Afme doz., % ané 8 


in... . 17@19¢ 
MASS aceonsend 16¢: 2% 
Fox-All-Steel, Neo 3 nF i? te. " 


doz. 50% 


Grand Rapids All Steel Noiseless. -50% 
Id 1 0&5%, 


in., 
6. Troy. im Late 
Tackle Blocks—See Biocks 


60% 
P ee 
Wood pumps Tubing, oe 


Kubver. Diaphragm Rr 


oe "Spray Pump Fo) 
Flint & aoe Fast Mail Hang. 


Flint & Walling’s Tight Top ee 
National Seer’ Mtg. Co., 
2, $6.00; $5. 


Power Pea seacbacsecesd 40810 . 

i. ee 40&10%, 
Pump Leathers— 

Plunger and Lower Valve—Per 


% 3% 3% 
$3.30 $3.60 $.85 4.10 4.40 
Plunger en ae 100: 
ae 


Punches— 
Saddlers’ or Drive, good 


care, single tube, 9004 = 
neveiving ‘(4 tubes)... 
doz. $3.50@3.75 
Bemis & Call Co.’s Cast St’l Drive.50% 
Morrill’s Nos, 
Hercules, i die, each $5.00......... 
Niagara Hollow Punches 
Niagara Solid Punches 
Wm, Schollhorn Co.: 
Belt and Ticket, 
Paragon, 50%; 
Tinners’ petew, P., e ee W: Co. 54% 


cies Door, &c.— 
Sliding Door, Painted Iron.... 
244@2 


am to. Nr renee. —_— 





< aainiaaeed . Soe 
xXx, 4% 100 ft., 


Hinged Hang: r, 
1% ‘x 3-16 in,, $3.80 


Hingea Ta # 100 ft., 1 in., $3.40; 
1 in,, $3,00;1% 

in., 6360: 1% in., “ ” 
Standard I in. 


No. 201, $4.00; No. 202, $4.00 
New York, 1 x 3-16 in., ® 100 ft. oe 


Hinged Hanger Rail, @ ft., 





Myers’ Stayon — an 





3-16, $3.25; 14 x sig, 
Special Hinged Hanger Rail.. 
Lag Screw Rail, 65 
Gauge qrolley track, 2 ft. 


i er ees a's 
4.00; ‘45, $3.25: 46, 5m: 
jaa No. 2, $3.50 


wv rought Bracket. 

Wrought Bracket, 1% x 5-ié.. 
Swett’s Hylo, ¥ ft. llé¢ 

r. - 5 Stee | Bail 








Many goods are sold 
at net cae 

Fort Madison Red Head Lawn.. 
Fort Madison Blue Head Lawn.. 


Jackson Lawn, 29 and 30 teeth, 


Pee ee Pee eee ee ee eee 


i. “Cham ion oe 


Victor Garden, 
$15,00; 14, $16.50; f 
Queen City Lawn, y = 
$2.85; 24 Mthnsektadanevhaesstuvel 


Anticlog Lawn, 


Ideal Steel Garden. ¥ doz.. 
5.00; 14, $16.00; 16, $18,00 


meen, = tooth... 


Steel Garden. 14-tooth.. . 
Malleable Garden, 14-tooth, *. 


Rasps, Horse— 
p¥acanns cbuunéiwnscpiniipental 15% 
Heller By ven clbvaanana TOR 5@TIR NS” 
Liveright Bros.’ Gold Medal.70&10@75% 


ichOlSON...sccccececceeetVMl0@l5% 
See also Files, _ 


Tian, Cs tina nk net ede 
Razors. ye dos: he « om8 00; 


Silberstein : : 
Carbo Magnetic, $21.00; Griffon, No. 
65, $13.50; Griffon, No. 00, $12.00; 
all other Razors, 40%. 


Safety Razors— 


Kampfe Bros. : 
Star Safety, 25%; Star Interchange- 
able, 25%; Star Safety Corn, 25%. 


I bin i tha cnctithny actus susccnses 40% 
Reels, Fishing— 
Hendryx: 
M6,Q6,A6,.B6 16, 
9 16, A _16, B 16, dos. “rubber, 
opulo, Nickeled Populo peeeeces 20% 
Aluminum, German @ily., Bronze.25’ ’ 
St ME Di ennatnacexbvavecsecubis 20° ’, 
aon N. k |) SE ee 3% 
ee Sy Be, Be ERs caccceee sth 


2008 ‘Ps, 33465 2904 PN., 334%; 0924... 
y 2064 IN. 3348 % 002904 PN.; 


Competitor, aC P. 103 PN, : 
202 PN, 102 PR, 202 PR .200% 
304 P, 3d PN, 00304 P, 00304 PN. 334% 
Registers— List July 1, 1903. 

Japanned, Electroplated «and 
DPONDER scicads 66 34 @66 4, £10 % 
White Porcelain Enamel... .60% 

Solid Brass or Bronze Metal, 
40410% 





Revolvers— 


Bente BOMOR. soc cnccus 95¢@$1.00 
Double Action, except 44 cal. $1.85 
Double Action, 44 caliber... . $2.00 


PED. |. o's 0b dws e402 0108 $3.25 
FIGMVMOFICRE oc ccccceverore $3.7 
* Riddles, Hardware Grade 
YA oe -..-per doz. $2.50@$2.75 
BT WR. acwewess per doz.$2.75@$3.00 
ss +.0%4402 per doz .$3.00@$3.25 


Rings and Ringers— 


Bull Rings— 

2 2% Sinch. 

Steel .......80.70 0.75 0.80 doz. 

Copper ..... $1.00 1.15 1.40 doz. 

Rea’s mes Self-Piercing, ® doz., 
Copper, 2 in,, $1.25; 2% in., $1.50; 

3 in., $1.75, 

Hog Rings and Ringers, 

Hill’s Rings, gro. bowes.$4.00@4.50 


Hill’s Ringers, Gray Iron..... 
doz. 50@55¢ 

Hill’s Ringers, Malleable Iron. 
doz. 10@75¢ 


Blair’s Rings...per gro.$4.75@5.25 
Blair’s Ringers .per doz. $0.60@ .65 
Brown’s Rings. .per gro.$5.00@5.50 
Brown’s Ringers.per doz.$0.60@ .66 


Rivets and Burrs— 


CONE Fo cnt ease cvase 3533 4 % 
Carriage, Coopers’, Tinners, &c.: 
ONE e's casbsasereeres Ok 10% 
Metallic Tinned.......... 70% 


Bifurcated and Tubular— 
Assorted in Bowes. 

Bifurcated, per doz. bores, paste- 
board bores, 23@25¢ ; Tin boves, 
29@382¢. 

Tubular, per dor. bores, 50 count, 

926 ; 100 count, 51@58¢. 


Rollers— 
Acme, Stowell’s Anti-Friction...... 50% 
Cronk’s Stay No. . 90; o. 
pereegecnessoccocbananscoecescecese $i. 
Cronk’s Brinkerhoff No, 55, $0.60; 
Hh. Mdedinésecardncedcacntcescocded $0.84 
Lane's Stay......scccccesescceeceeeees 40% 


Richards’ Stay 
Handy Adj. "ind Reversible No, 53.75¢ 
O, K, Adj, and Reversible No. 0S 
Lag Screw, Nos. 55 and 57 
Underwriters’, Nos, 59, 





Bee and ‘Spike Stay.. oo 65¢ 
Hinge Adjustable Stay.. senda doz. 9¢ 
Rope— 

Maniia, 7-16 in, diam. and larger: 
UM = iste.60 sate mas 1b., 1224%4@13¢ 

Sisal, 7-16 in. diam. and larger: 
SPE ies 6. 0edie.oe.0.6 6000 1b., 914¢ 

Sisal, 7 16 in. diam, and iarver: 
No, 2 | re 1b., 74 @8¢ 


Sisal, Hay, Hide and Baie 
Ropes, Medium and Coarse: 
| eRe - ++ lb., TH@S¢ 
ROR re Are lb. ,94e¢ 
Sisal, ‘“arred, Medium Lath 
Yarn, Coarse and Untarred: 


MEL S36 ana Wide 0.8 w0-0:0 1b., 7A@74¢ 
eg er rere 1b., 8¢ 


Cotton Rope : 
Best, %-in. and larger... 17@18¢ 
Medium, \4-in. and larger. Wa i7¢ 
Common, \4-in. and larger. .10¢ 
In coils, log advance. 
Jute Rope: 
Thread, No. 1,\%-in. & up, Ib., 9¢ 
Thread, No. 2, Y- in, & up, 1b. B\¢ 
OW pL olony Manila Transmission 


pnidaanians # le 
‘Wire Rope— 
Galvanized .......... .STU%ERSY 
PUD. Gh hie dnaed dn veoh 554214% 
Ropes, Hammock— 
Covert Mfg. Co.: 
Sabo, TEs Biwal...... ..cccccccccsss mY 
Rules 
Peawoed Sp ates aad 60@60410Y, 
MET Ons o's «0 Sk 0.4 S54 10@S854 1045 %, 
Chapin-Stephens Co. : ~ 
ET ‘is cutensibivnawaseuketasenl 60% 
SEEN * nin Sa necnchanctvaateantinne 40% 
 Sstadtncstebeehieteodears Q@2D& 10% 
Miscellaneous ............... 5@55& 19° 
Stephens’ Combination............. 55% 
EET. Kudddeconcicacsccusbadens 10% 


February 14, 


Keuffel & Esser Co.: 7 
PORE, WOOD, cccceccccccccccce 35410 % 
Folding Steel. 

Lufkin’s Dn cidccs 

Lufkin’s LumbeP.........cccsceeseeeees 60% 

stanley R. & L. 
Boxwood 
LVOTY o-vececesees 
Miscellaneous ... 











Zig Zag, 
U pon Oe Nut Ga: 

soxwood 

Ivory 


Sash Balances— 
See Balance, Sash. 
Sash Locks— 
see Locks, Sash. 
Sash Weights— 
see Weiyhts, Sash, 

Sausage Stuffers or Fillers 
See Stuffers or Fillers, Sausage. 
Saw Frames— 

See Frames, Saw. 
Saw Sets— ‘See Sets, Saw. 
Saw Tools—see 7'00/s, Saw. 








Saws— 
Atkins’: 
Chrcular .rcccccsccscccccccccccccsscces 
ee 
Butcher SAWS... ...sccccccccssscsees 
CNN EM, cwccccepecssceoes 
One-Man Cross Cut....... 
Narrow Cross Cut......... 
Hand, Rip and Panel 
Miter Box and Compass........... 407% 
Mulay, Mill and Drag  depadincenh dane 45% 


Ope hens Co. ; 











ws and Frames.. 4308107, 
ona Saw & Stamping Wor 
Sterling Kitchen Bare. ..30de10&10% 
Disston’s: , 
Circular, Solid and Ins’ted Tooth .50% 
Band, 2 to 18 in. wide. 60% 
Band, %& to 1% .60 
Crosscuts ......+++. 45% 
Narrow Crosscuts....... -50% 
Mulay, Mill and Drag 50% 
Framed Woodsaws..... 5% 
Woodsaw Blades.... 25 





Woodsaw Rods, Tinned. 
Hand Te yo, 12, 9, ‘9, 16, “aloo 








D8, eathiced By 
Hend Yaar. Now 7 107, ‘107% 3. 
0, 00, Soaniention z 
Compass, Key Hole, &c nie 


Butcher Saws and Bla 


Cc. E. Jennings & Co.'s: =: 
= aoe ace oocescoes ecececceeccere 
utcher SAWS. ..-....sesseesseeceesss 
Compass and Ke "Hole Saws. ‘as 
Framed Wood Dincscdeceseneia 30% 
Hand Saws......+++-««««++ evccee 20&2%4 % 
Wood Saw Blades...... seienpeaaibaa 
a | con: 54107 
Sutcher Saws.......-++. ceccccces 
Star Saw Binds. seccccoes 1ea102 
Massachusetts Saw orks: - 
Victor Kitchen Saws...... anens 
Butcher Saws Blades.......... —_ 06 
Peace & Richardson's Hand Saws...307% 


Simonds’; : 
Circular SawS.......0....-cccseccess 45% 
Crescent Ground Cross Cut Saws. .30% 
One-Man Cross Cuts 10% 
Gang Mill, Mulay and Drag lien 159 
Band S@WSB.....cccecccececsessesssees 
Back Saws.. dais 


Hand Saws 
Hand Saws, Bay State Brand..... 45 
Compass, Key Hole, &c.. 
Ww BOWS. .ccccsccccccccccvcces 4 
Wheeler, Madden & 
Co.’s Cross Cut Saws............+. 


Hack Saw Blades and 
Frames— 
Atkins’ Hack Saw Blades A A A..2% 
Disston’s: 





Concave Blades...... bnccesesebeducéa 2% 
Keystone Blades..... cnccecessuceted 35% 
Hack Saw Frames..........«+++++++ 0% 
Simonds File Co......sssecsecsceeees 35% 
c. kK, Jennings & Co. 

Hack Saw Frames, "Nos. 175, bor tix 
Hack Saws, Nos. 176, 180, com * 


Goodell’s Hack Saw Blades..... 108102 
Gritu’s Hack Saw Frames. Beeeits 
Griftin’s Hack Saw_Blades....35&5&10 2 
star Hack Saws and Blades...... tr} 
Sterling Hack Saw Blades.. an? 
Sterling Hack Saw Frames. "308108 10° 
Power Hack Saw Machines, 


tering 
each, No. 1, $25.00; No. 2, $30.00..10% 
Victor Hack Saw Blades............ 2% 
Victor Hack Saw Frames........... 40% 
. » Sgroll— ox 
Barnes, No, 7, $15......-.-.0seeeeeees , 
Barnes’ Scroll w_ Blades.......... 0% 
Barnes’ Velocipede Power Scroil Saw, 
without boring attachment, $18; 
with boring attachment, $20...... 26 
Lester, complete, $10.00.......... 15&10% 
Rogers, complete, $3.50 and ee 
15&10% 
Scales— 
Family, Turnbull’s.. . .50@50410% 
Counter: 


Hatch, Platform, % oz. to 4} 
SG hb naiend © 0 ahaha doz. $5.50 
Two Platforms, % .. to 8 
ere doz. $16.00 
Union Platform, Plain.$1. 70@1.90 
Union Platform, Stpd.$1.85@2.15 
*hatillon’s: 
Eureka 






Crocers’ Trip Scales 

“hieago Scale Co.: 

The Little Detective....... 2 ths 50% 
inion or Family No. 2...........- a 

Portable Platform (reduced list) ..50% 
Wagon or Stock (reduced list) .25@3%5 

The Standard Portables.. 


~ 





The Standard R. 
QE. vcccccccccccccevcocsscceceses 
Scrapers—— 
Bow, 1 Handle. . doz, $2.0002.25 
Rog, 2 Toe. so $2.50@2.60 


Ship... . Light, $2.00; Heavy, $4.50 


THE IRON 


AGE 





Adjustable Box Scraper (8S. R. & L. 
OO.) FBTR. cccccccccccccsccccoscesscce 


Chapin- Stephens Co., Box.. ‘30s 0% 
Screws—Bench and Hand 


Bench, Iren, doz., 1 in., $2.50@ 
2.75 ; 1%, $3. _— me 1%. “$3. 50@3.75 
Benc *h, Wood. . « 20@204 10%, 
Hand, WOOR eras 65)t4 ee 2a2Wé10 7%, 
R, Bliss Mfg. Co., Hand. .20&5@: 20410" 
Cc Sane. Stephens Co. Hand neecesene 
Coach h Lag and Hand Rail 
Lag, Cone Point, list Oct. 1, 


9 . 
Coach, Gimlet Point, 
Oct. 1, 'S. 
Hand Rail, list Jan. a 
104. 10@75% 
Jack Screws-- 
Standard List 


ho 
SING WOM vosssuvcusesersand 50d 108107, 
Pp. S. & W 50% 


Swett 
Mach 
List Jan. 1, ’98: 
Flat or Round Head, Iron. 


50@50£10% 

Flat or Round Head, Brass. 
50@ 506 10% 

Set and Cap— 
Bet (Iron)... sees THELIETILY, 


Set (Steel), net advance over 
BIE: cares 


, a! eee 0d 1047} 6% 
Hex. Hd. Cap........%W&MWEIEZ 
Be. EG. COP. ccccesescet METAS 
Fillister Hd. Oap....... 60ETGY 
ooa— 
List July 23, 1908. 
Flat Head, Iron..... 8T1445@ . . % 
Round Head, Iron... . .8545@. . 7, 
Flat Head, Brass... .82\4445@. . 7, 


Round Head, Brass... .80€5@. .° 
Flat Head, Bronze... .77445@.. 


Round Head, Bronze. .75€5@.. 
Drive Screwe....... 875. . 
Scroll Saws-— 
See Saws, Scroll. 
Scythes— Per doz. 
Grass, No. 1, Plain... .$6.25@6.75 


ons Bronzed Webb. $€.50@7.00 
$3 Clipper, Po’'d Webb. 


$6. 75@7.25 
No. 6 Clipper and Solid Stee., 

$7.00@7.50 
Bush, Weed and Bramble, No. 2 

$6.50@7.00 
GO, 2 Ba wcceesees $8.25€8.75 
Bronzed Webb, No. -. $8.50@9.00 


Nos. 3 and 4 Clipper, Grain. . 
$8.75@9.25 


Solid Steel, No. 6...... $9.25@9.75 
Seeders, Ralsie— 
TEED vce cacacstdenccecenennces 25@30% 


Sets— Awl and Tool— 
Pres, . ad. zoel meee. Nos. 1, $12; 
. $18; $12; 56% 


ce oe Teo 

DIE: a vcctbhisccnnenn ete *aneenhede % 
Millers apie Adj. Tool Handies, No. 
1, $12; No. 4, $12: No $18....154&10% 


Garden Tool’ ‘Sets— 








Ft. Madison Three Plows, Hoe, Rake 
and Shovel.........-.. .# doz sets $9.00 
ets, Nail- 
I a go c oaeieane 
Buck Bros 274% 
Cannon’s Diamond $12. 
ae es \ 2 
Snell's Cor’gated, Cup Pt. # gro. $7.20 
Snell's Knurled, Cup Pt....# gro, $7.20 
Victor Knurled Cup Pt....@ gro. $7.50 
Rivet— 
Regular list.......... 15@715410 % 
Saw— 
Atkin’s: 
CRIRGTIOR. ccccccvcscccceccccccesecesces 40%, 
EE. cbodeunebeninnesceuscemees 
Disston’s Star, Monarch and ~~. 
umph eeesecedecceuns*-~seeesececoes 
PTD {0 Banacacconandaiecn éis'60 
Nos. 3 and 4, Cross Cut....$20.60 
No. ‘. Picchuaneceosntacedés $30.00 | 2 
08. i Ms evesencapvounes $15.60 | & 
No, 1 "Od ‘Style henewesbecwees $10.00 
SORGDON, . waxnugecavevesccocesess 16.25 ) 
Giant Royal Cross Cut..... # doz. $8.00 
SE, GE wscksntnabenskene doz. $4.50 
Taintor Positive........... # doz. $6.75 
Shaving 
Fox Shaving Sets, No. 30............ 
e doz., net, $24.00 
Smith & Hemenway Co.’s............ 0% 
Sharpeners, Knife— 
Chicago Wheel « Mfg. Co...... oe 
Pike Mfg. Co. 


Fast Cut Pocket Knife Hones, 
heschansasanastiginibaennadd $1.50 


# doz 
Mounted Kitchen Sand Stone, 
MP Giicncccicatdachansveéted .$1.50 


Natural Grit Carving Knife i a0 
Hones, # doz..........+.--- $3.00 (g 
oes Cut Emery Carving | 
nife Hones, @ doz........ $1.50 | 
Quick Edge Pocket Knife 
Hones, ® doz.............++ $2.50 } 
kate— 

Smith & Hemenway Co., Eureka. .20% 
Shaves, Spoke— 

FOG)» scien ‘ .d02.$1.10@ 1.25 

EE 64 6 Gaeen das doz .$1.75@2.25 

Railey’s (Stanley R. & L. Co) 45% 

Razor Edge (Stanley R, & L. Co.) 
Pe ne, WU Adacceréasudcancs % 

Chapin Ste SE Grecacedses 3@ 304 10° 

Goodell” 8 doz. $9.00....... - 15&10% 

Wee Bl GO Wiiediasecccccccascens 50% 
Shears— 

Cast Iron.. 7 8 9 in. 
Rest ....816.00 18.00 20.00 gro. 
Good ...$13.00 15.00 17.00 gro. 
Cheap .. $5.00 6.00 7.00 gro 


Straight Trimmers, éc.: 
Best quality Jap... .70@70¢10 
Rest quality, Nickel. .60@604¢10 
Fair quality. Jap... .R0@RMA5Y 
Fatr quality, Nickel. .7%5@75410% 





Tailors’ Shears....... 40@ 306 107 , 
Acme Cast Shears....... 40@ 405 7 
Heinisch’s Tailor’s Shears........... 10% 
Wilkinson Shear & Cutlery Co.: 
Sheep, 1900 list........... - J0&10&5? 
CES acucdetiveeess Gdas: ceadaiael 50&10% | 
Oe ei artestadddandaces 50&10% 
Tinners’ Snip 
Steel Blades........ 20e5G204£10% | 
Steel Laid Blades..... 404. 10@50% 


Forged Handles, Steel Blades, aan. 
Vy 








Niagara Snips a 
P., 8. & W. Forged Handle 20% 
Pruning Shears— 
Cronk’s Hand Shears............... 33% % 
Cronk’s Wood Handle Shears.....33%% 


Disston’s Combined 
and Saw, # doz. $18.00............ 

ery s Pruning Hook only, # doz., 
2. 9 


Pruning Hook 
00. 


John T. Henry Mfg. Co.: 
Pruning Shears, all grades........ 40° 
i is OM nae wares wyeider 30% 
Wilkinson Shear & Cutlery Co.: 
Hedge, Wilcut Brand........ 60&10% 
Lawn and Border, Wilcut Brand. 
60&10% 


Sheaves— Sliding Door— 
Stowell’s Anti- ween 





Reading ...... 40% 
R. & E, list dddncantedinsdndeee 
Wrightsville Hatfield Pattern.. 80% 


liding Shutter— — 





*: Snelis.Sheiis, Empty— 
Brass Shells, Empty: 
Climax, 10 and 12 gauge 65&10% 
Club, Rival, 65&5%; First Quality, 
60&5% 


Paper Shells 
New Rapid, 


Empty 
10, 12, 16 and 20 gauge, 
25410 
Climax, 10 and 12 gauge; Acme, 10, 
12, 16 and 20 gauge; Ideal, 10, 12, 
16 and 20 gauge; Leader grade, 
255% 
gauge ; 


isis 
14, 16 
30.85 ° 


Union, League, 12 and 12 
Rival Grade. shen 

New Climax, Defi: ance e, 10 
16 and 20 gauge Climax, 
and 20 gauge. dubviaiod 

Challenge, -Monare h, ‘10, 12, 16 and 
20 gauge: League, Union, 14, 16 


and 20 gauge : Repeater Grade. .20 







Expert, 10, 12, 16 and 2 gauge 
33, Lg G5 
Robin Hood, Low Brass.. 2&5 % 
Robin Hood, High Brass... 30.45% 
Indian, for Black Powder... 2&5 %, 
Shells, Loaded— 
Loaded with Black Powder -40% 


Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 


WIC GPGEO. ce sevecses yoas% 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 
nc news 404 10410% 
Robin Hood: 
Smokeless Robin Hood, Low 
BENE cuvncocauséseccendgeustestnsaaalen 
Smokeless Comets, High Brass, 
50& 10&5° 
Indian, Black Powder.......... 410&5% 
Winchester: 
Smokeless Repeater Grade...... 4045 
Smokeless Leader Grade...40&10&10 
EE i inntucuntsadesenueesoens 40% 


Shingles, Metal Per Sq. 
Edwards Mfg, Co. 





Painted. Galy. 

$6.00 

6.25 

7 0 6,50 

Ww heating Corrugating Co.: 

Tin Painted, Galv. 
Dixie, 14 x 2 in....84.3 $5.50 
Dixie, 10 x 14 in.... 4.50 6.00 
Dixie, 7 x 10 in.... 5.00 6.75 


Shoes, Horse, Mule,&c.— 
P.o.b. Pittsburgh: 


25% | Scythe ....... 





are ES aa per keg.$4.10 
i netten 46 0<e¢ 4 per keg.$3.85 
Burden’s. all sizes........-... # keg $3.40 
Shot— 
25-1b. bag. | 
SS GPs vice swe dee $1.95 
Drop, B and larger........ 2.20 
) SASS a ee 2.20 
Ce" da: vig. d 0d Ree wee 
Ps wea 6a cuew aan kikeax 2.40 
Shove'< and Spades— 
Association Nov. 15, 1902. 40% 
Snow anoveis— 
Long Handle.... $2.75@$3.00 
Wood and Mall. D. Handle, 
$3.25@$3.50 
Sieves and Sifters— 
Hunter’s Imitation........... 
gro .$9.50@ 10.00 
Speer @- Gs a o's weaatens 
per aro. ce. 00@ 12.50 
Buffalo Metallic Abiued, R. M. Co,, # gr. 
14&16 16&18 ite 
$13.20 $13.50 


Sieves, Seamless Metallic 





Mesh 16 13 20 
Iron Wire... .$1.05 1.05 1.10 1.20 
Tinned Wire. .$1.15 1.15 1.20 1.89 
Sieves, Wooden Rim— 
Nested, 10, 11 and 12 Inch. 
Mesh 18, Nested... .doz. $0.90@0.95 
Mesh 20, Nested... .doz. $1.00@1.05 
Mesh 24, Nested... .doz. $1.30@1.40 


Sinks. Cast |ron— 
Painted, Standard list: 


12 ¢ 12 to 22 & 36 in. 60% 

20 2 40 to 24 & 50 in......50% 

25 2 60 to 25 x 120 in.....: 20% 
Barnes’ low list: | 
Up to and including 20 x 36 in. we Cl 


ee OE Ri eck cacudzanas | 
pen — ere & is aoe entire <siahiadaae | 
tn lists used by job 





Skeins, Wense— 
Ce TOD axew nena es W@T54 10% 
GEE sbkccscedecscvers tee 


Jt 
sn 
N 


Slates, School— 
Factory Shipments. 
“D” Slates 50@504 10%, 
Eureka, Unezcelled Noiseless 
6045 tens 
Victor A, Noiseless .60¢5 tens £5 
Slaw Cutters— See Cutters. 


Snaps, Harness— 


GOPMNN 6 ba dee cenewes 40@ 40 10% 
Covert Mfg. Co.: 
Derby, 25%; Yankee, 30&2 
Roller, 30&2 

High Grade, ; Trojan 

, ree dean 3% 
Oneida Community: 

Harness Snaps, 1 inch.......... 57 
Swivel Smaps................- «+++ 60 
DEER  ccccvcscccecccsvcccsescccceses 


Snaths— 


> 


: Yankee 





Snips, Tinners—sSee Shears 
Spoons and Forks— 
Silver Plated— 


Good Quality....... 5k 106045 % 
Ci ddaciewercnaes 6060 10 %, 
International Silver Co.: 
1847 Rogers Bros., 40&10%; Rogers 
it. SE iecnsincatiéecnnas 50& 10 
Rogers & Bro., William Rogers’ 
| ti cinnnenandede 50&10 
Anchor, Rogers Brand......... ++ 60% 
Wm. Rogers & Son............60&10% 
Miscellaneous— 
German Silver........ .60@60&5% 
Cattaraugus Cutlery Co.: 
I eden rode eicnesamad 50% 
Tinned Iron— 
a6 Pathe dae ott per gro. 45@50¢ 
Tables........per gro. $0.50@$1.00 
Springs— Door— 
Bardsley’s Spring and Check........ 40% 
Chacago (Coil)......-cccces- . Wadav 
CGD PEM ncmnscnccccnctesteccsssxe zt 
REED © Cl rccesccesnctecesonseens 35% 
SD GER ccncupiseaksessowss 40 10%, 
BT. CE Rddnncdcdenevidueiedtassesces 30 


Torrey’s Rod, 39 in....... @ doz. $1.10 
Carriage, Wagon, &c.— 





1% in. and Wider: Per ib 
DD dindandececedns vaste 
, Re ae sa4a¢ 
BOGE widenccvecsree PLEIN 

Painted nae Springs: 

THe @ 8 @ MH... veces per pr. 42¢ 
Pe SO Beis ct cewue per pr. 70¢ 
Sprinklers, Lawn— 

PD  dcctdcndedtanstactdenes 

Philadelphia No, 1, ® doz. 

Se 3 RE wees 

Pleuger & Henger Mfg. Co.: 

Cactus, 65&5%; Japanese, 70&5 
Nationals, 60&5%. 
Squares— 


Nickel plated...) List Jun. 5, 1900. 
Steel and Iron. § 75@—% 
Rosewood Hdl. Try Square and 
eae 60 10 10G@ 70% 
Iron Hdl, Squares and T- 
Bevels 404 10@ 40k 104 10% 
Disston’s Try Squares and Bevels, 


Rosewood Handle, 60&10 Iron 
Stock and Bevel..... 15% 
Winterbottom’s , ETy and Miter, No 
1, 1 DO ebitheunbendawsniddned 45% 
Squeezers, Lemon 
Wood, Common, gro., No. 0, 
$5.25@85.50; No. 1, $6.25G$6.50. 
Wood, Porcelain Lined: 
Cheap Cues éamaa et doz. $1.00 
Good NE id's 6 cia aoe doz. $1.25 
Tinned Iron....... doz. $0.75@1.25 
Iron, Porcelain Lined. . .doz. $1.75 
Staples— 
Barbed Oe season one 1b. 6G614¢ 
Electricians’, Association list. 
80€ 104 104 10% % 
Fence Staples, Plain, $2.25; Gal- 
DOMED occ ccccclieiiccns ac $9.55 


per lb. 34@3%4¢ 
Steels, Butchers’— 


ST er nicecanin si deniues % 
Foster DN iiadiaitnne ced nig % 
A. Hoffmann’s.................40% 
Steelyards — - 30@30£ 10% 
Stocks and Dies— 
Blacksmiths’ .... - 50@50£10% 
Curtis Rev’ble Ratchet Die Stock. .25% 
Derby Screw Pilates................. 2% 
ores st iiadchescisienccatennestcee 
ightning Screw Plate......... % 
Little G an’. iuedwanee AO. on. coneveenn SR 
Reece’s New Screw Plates..........25% 
Stoners, Cherry— 
ED Winter necxctbesiaisties: 25@30% 










Chicago Wheel & Mtg < So. , 1904 list: 
Gem Oil, Double Grit............. 65 
Gem Axe, Single or Double Grit.6 
Se SL A deccasvaricuesh cdonetddens 65 
Gem Razor Hones..................50 
Pike Mfg. Co., 1904 list: # b } 
Arkansas St. No. 1, 3 to 5% ir.s2.80 | 
Arkansas St. No. 1, 5% to 8 in.$3.50 
Arkansas Slips No. 1......... $4.00 | 
Lily White Washita, 4 to 8 in.60¢ 
Rosy Red Washita, 4 to 8 in. .60¢ | ae 
Washita St., Extra, 4 to 8 in.50¢ }# 
Washita St., No. 1, : to 8 in.40¢ | 8 
Washita St., No. 2, 4 to*8 in.30¢ 
Lily White Slips ..0¢ 
Rosy Slips........ 12 190¢ 
Washita Slips, Extra. -80¢ 
Washita Slips, No. 1. 70¢ | 
Washita Slips, No. 2.. 404 
India G69 Stones (entire lis 4% 
Quickeut Emery and Corundum Oil 
Stone, Double Grit............ My % 
Quickcut Eme aa ‘Corinda Axe 
Stone, Double Grit............. % 


nickcut meer Rubbing pace S47, 
indostan Ee 3 . R’g’lar.@m 8¢> 
Hindostan No. 1, Small..# Bb 10¢ | 
Axe Stones fall” || pa 
Turkey Oil Stones, Extra. ce 





































































































































Saythe Stones— 
Chicago Wueel & Mtg. Co.: : 
Gem, # gro., 10 in., $8.00; 12 in., 

$10.80. 
Norton Alundum Scythe Stones: 
Less than 10 gross lots... # gro. $6.00 
Lots of 10 gross or maee,.. gro, $4.50 
Pine ale. Co., 199i 
i 





Crescent ....ccecccescscccseveses $7 
Emery Scythe Rifles, 2 Coat, 
Emery Scythe Rifles, 3 Coat, $10 
Emery Scythe Rifles, 4 Coat, 
Balance of 1904 list 334% 


Stoppers, Bottle— 


ay 
Black Diamond 8. 8..% gro, $12.00 } 
Lamoille S. S........ “¥ gro. $i bo 
White Mountain 8, 8.# gro. $9.00 
Green Mountain 8. 8..#@ gro. $6.00 
Extra Indian Pond 8.8.# gro. $7.50 
No. 1 Indian Pond 8.8. gro. $7.00 | ae 
No. 2 Indian Pond 8.8. ,oS 4.50 b z 
Leader Red End 8. 8.@ gro. $4.50 
Quick Cut Emery....@ gro. $10.00 | 
Pure Corundum,.....@ gro. 4 
| 
J 


Victur Bottle Stoppers...... #@. gro, $9.00 
Stops— Bench— - 
Millers Falls........ posonosanasagee 15&107 
Morrill’s, @ doz., No. 1, $10.00...... 50% 
Morrill’s, No, 2, $12.50.....ccccceceees 50% 
Door— i 
Chapin-Stephens Co.........+ 60@60410% 
Plane— 5 
Chapin-Stephens Co......--scccesesees 20% 


Straps— Box-— 
Cary’s Universal, case lots. ...20&10&10% 
Stretchers, Carpet— 
Cast Iron, Steel Points, doz. 


60@60410%, 
Boshet .csveeed doz. $1.60 
Bullard, ¥, oon. - onan vena re . iim 
ner : 
BxcelGombined. @ doz, $6.00....-.20% 
Woven Fence— | 
Wee, .0ccccccscdsecvccccesccessd a, $3.75 
Strops, Razor— ; 
Star Diagonal Strop........+-sssees+ 2% 


Stuffers, Sausage— 
erate a — uw Co., list 1 
Nati 5 aaily = 
7.  esiaaen tebe kanaere gdb % 

Sweepers, Carpet— 


er Co.; do 
eee CV. Roller Bearing, old 


tiat Bh rereetsscsnont veneered —_" 
Hepplewhite, Roller Bearing, 5uil- 
oa Plated. ...-ccceccccccesesceees $72.00 


Sheraton, Koller Bearing, N’kel.$60.00 
Ye Mission, Roller Bearing, Oxi- 


dized Coppered apebsodoccesonseae 
Transparent, Roller Bearing, Plate 


jlass top, Nickeled.........-.-+ 
National Queen, Koller Bearing, 
Fancy Veneers.......++++00s-++-- $27. 


Loyal, Roller Bearing, Veneers, 
N —, a i eosee is a “ soonnesda $25.00 
Triple eda olle 
Nickeled .....c.-.sssccsecvecssess $24.00 
Marion, Roller Learing, N’kel.$24.00 
Marion Queen, Koller Bearing, 
Nickeled ....ccscccccccccccssecess $24.00 
Monarch, Roller Bearing, N’ kel.$22,00 
Monarch, Roller Bearing, Jap. -$20.00 
Perpetual, Regular Lb 1'gs, N’ kel. $20. 00 
Perpetual, Regular b'r'gs, ‘e .$18.00 


Monarch Extra (17 in, case), Roller 
Bearing, Nickeled......-...+++++ 

Monarch Extra (17 in. case), Roll 
Bearing, Japanned....-.....++.-- 00 


Auditorium (26 in, case), Roller 
Bearing, Nickeled...........+.+- .00 
Mammoth (30 in, case), Roller 
Bearing, Nickeled..........+.++- $60.00 
NOTE.—Rebates: 50c per dozen on 
three-dozen lots; $1 per dozen on five- 
dozen lots; $2 per dozen on ten-dozen lots; 
$2.50 per denen ¢ on twenty-five-dozen lots, 


Streator Metal Stamping Co.: 


Bua. Ja pete i posedsed 
Sanitaire....... 
roa A, Sterling........ 





Model B, Sterling, 
Model B, Sterling, Japanned...... 


F Soa, $180 
Model C, Sterling........ Oz. 
Model D, Sterling........ # doz. $19.50 
acks, Finishing Nails, 
&c. 


New List, May 1, 19065. 
American Carpet Tacks. .90€30% 
American Cut Tacks.... 906302 
Swedes Cut Tacks....... 90430% 
Swedes’ Upholsterers’... ‘904402 
Gimp PaGORO..s cervccesss 940% 
Lace Tacks.....e+.+ oe ee -MEG07 
Trimmers’ Tacks8......++. 90430 
Looking Glass Tacks........ 65% 
Bill Posters’ and Railroad Tacks, 

90€40% 
Hungarian Nails........ -80&20 
Finishing Nails......es.e2. 70 3 
Trunk and Clout Nails...... 8U% 
NOTE. — The above prices are for 
Standard Weights. An extra 5% is fe 
on Medium Weights, and an extra 025% 
is given on light weights, 
Miscellaneous— 
Double Pointed Tacks........ 
9044 or & tens 
See also Nails, Wire. 


Tanks, —— Each. 
Emerald, R, M, Co.. -»-30-gal. $3.40 
Emerald, R, M, Co.......... 60-gal. $4.25 

ueen City, R. M. Go...... 30-gal, $3.65 
jueen City, R. M. Co...... 60-gal. $4.50 


Tapes, Measuring— 
American Asses’ Skin ..59@— 
Patent Leather........25@30a5 
Gee > 45.50 6k cccccee SS tae 
Cheaterman’s . 
Keuffel & Esser Ce.: 

Favorite, Ass Skin.......... RG, 

Favorite, Duck and Leather........ 

EG EI0%, 

Metallic and Steel, lower list, 3@ 

35&5%; Pocket, %@35457 
Le ‘s 


eT gusares 7 


Metallic ...cccccccsecevopsesess 30@3085% 


Patent Bend, Leather.. - B&Sa4107 
DUNE ccaccncccccevecsnonsense 0@40&5 7, 
MER int occ anda ciiin toma penaeeel ass” fo 


Wiebusch & Hilger: 
Chesterman’s Metallic, No. 3L, 
MD. . shepebocentss cde ceasegueseuehias 23 
Chesterman’s Steel, y 
SME. wabisabpndnctensenese 35% 
Teeth, Harrow— 
Steel Harrow ‘Teeth, plain or 
headed, %-inch and larger... 
per 100 lbs. $2.75@$3.00 
Thermometers— 
TOG: DOWO ..o sss nv' 804 10804 1045 %, 
Ties, Bale—Steel Wire— 
Single LOOP... . 2.0 ce.ces 80£244 % 
Monitor, Cross Head ,&c.60£10@65 7% 
Brick Ties— 
Niagara Brick ‘TieS..........-0e+.« %&10% 
Tinners' Shears, &c.— 
See Shears, J'inners’, éc. 
Tinware— 
Stamped, Japanned and Pieced, sold 
very generally at net prices. 
Tire Benders, Upsetters,&c. 
See Benders and Upsetters, Tire. 





Tools—Coopers’— 
Ka & Ls Fe Wiiteaccoccccsccsss 20@20&5 % 
Hay— ‘ 
Myers’ Hay Tools..........sssssseee: 50% 
Stowell’ Oe ay Carriers, 50%; Hay 
Forks, ~— Euler 50%. 
“Ciniature- 

Smith & Hemenway Co,’s, David-. 
OE rccccasceddeuhentiasesneessmmedaed 23% 
Saw— 

Atkins’ Cross Cut Saw Tools... .35&5% 
Duds’ AMIpPLOVEd.....cesecceeceees 5978 ”o 
Simonds’ Ses peverceseeccose 00s fe 

p- 
LL. & 1. J. White...cccccccccce cccccvethe 


Transom Lifters— 
See Lifters, Transom, 
Traps—F ly— 
Balloon, Globe or Acme, doz. 
$1.15G$L25; gro. .$11.50@12.00 
Harper, Champion or Paragon, 
doz. $1.25@1. i: gyro. $13.00@13.50 


ame—- __— 
Imitation Oneida... T5@ISES% 








Newhouse ........ 4G 49K9 7 
Hawley & NOrton........ssesccceceess 65% 
Victor -- 10&102 
Oneida Community Jump........... 50% 


Mouse and Rat-- 

Mouse, Wood, Choker, doz. holes 
814G9¢ 

Mouse, Round or Square Wire. 
doz. 85@90¢ 

Marty French Rat and Mouse Traps 

(Genuine): 

ae 1, Rat, ® doz., $13.25; case of 


Ds neamepepeshosas subeeashbed $11.50 doz, 
No. 3, Rat, @ doz., $6.50; case of 
DD sensaceccocesncesscnvespesen $5.75 doz, 
No. 3%, Rat, # doz. $5.25; case of 72 
$4.70 doz. 
No. 4, Mouse, # doz. $3.85; case of 150 
$3.00 doz. 


No. 5, Mouse, # doz. $3.00; case of 150 


Trimmers, Spoke—*” ° 
Wend'’s BB Licccccccccccccccccccese ++ D0% 
Trowels— 
Disston Brick and Pointing... ..... 5% 
Lagsston Plastering........... o.sssees. 20% 
Disston_** Standard Brand ” and Gar- 
GO Win nsevccensspsonccseoespes 30% 


Kohler’s Steel Garden Trowels, # gro., 
5 in., $4.80; 6 in., $6.00, 
Never-Break ‘Steel Garden Trowels.. 


gro. $6.00 
Rose Brick and Plastering........ 255 % 
Woodrough & McParlin, Plastering. 25% 


Trucks, Warehouse,&c.— 
B. & L. Block Co.: 


New York Pattern..........+0«- Bens 
Western Pattern.........++-+0.+. 10% 
Handy Trucks.....0...++0+- = x ft 
SOURGEED -osnnnsoscnosiegoacas 15.00 
Daisy Ress Trucks, iuibigred ‘Pat- 
DE adeceensnbentenschspeed 8a 18.50 
McKinney BUMIOD. cosccvcccssd each 10.00 
Model Stove Trucks........#@ doz. $18.50 


Tubs, Wash— 
M’f’gr oes pee o~4 gross, 


Galvanized, $64 6 $8) * 1065 % 
Galvanized Wash Tubs ( M. Co,) ¥ 


No. a. 2. oe 
Per doz., net. 's5'70 630 120 6.60 120 8 10 
Twine, Miscellaneocus— 
Flazr Twine: 
No. 9,% and ¥%-lb. Balls.23@25¢ 
No. 12, % and if. lb, Balls. 21@22¢ 
No. 18, 4 and \%-lb, Balls.18@20¢ 
No. 24, 4 and Y%-lb, Balls.17@19¢ 
No. 36, 4 and 1%4-lb. Balls.16@18¢ 
Chalk Line, ‘Cotton e-1b. 


EES, Pee ee 26@31¢ 
Cotton Mops, 6, "9, 12 and 15 (tb 
SPE cee ab sds bhesdate 11@19¢ 


Cotton Wrapping, 5 Ballg to ib., 
according to quality.. 15 Uf@23¢ 
American 2-Ply aa, 1, and 
%Ib. Balls..........-1p4@i%¢ 
o—- 38- Piy ” Hemp. 1-1b. 
POO. 20 tance epee ocd 1Y@16% 
India 2-Ply Hemp. \% Fd te 
Balls (Spring Twine) .10%4@114¢ 
India 3-Ply Hemp, 1-lb. Balis 


10Y%@1o¢ 

India 8-Ply Hemp, 1%-lb. Balls. 
w@i11¢ 

2, $. § and §-Ply Jute. «-th. 
MN Sate ee ein IMA IS 4¢ 


Mason Line, Linen, Yd. Bls.47¢ 

No. 264 Mattress, iy and \%&-Ib. 
Balis, according to quality, 
- 30@60¢ 

Wool, 3 to 6 ply....B 9¢; A 10¢ 


ises— 
Solid Bow. .....00.004++.50810% 
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Parallel— 
Athol Machine Co.: 
Simpson’s Adjustable peeveccee oebeed 40% 
WOORGRRE caccccecccees -40% 
MEROOEEE 0006000000000 -25% 
Columbian Hdw. Co......ssececeses 40% 


ee Cniversals 1. $15.00 
attern ers’ No, 1, .00; No, 
2, $12.50. - 
Machinist and Tool Makers’ No. 
4A, $12.50 B: No. 6A, $10.00; No, 
10A, $22.50 

Presto Quick Actin paiuttabie 
Jaw, 25@25&10% ; Solia J 


ee” Te oes icésemdnss scons 49%, 
Fisher & Norris Double Screw, net, 
each, Nos. 2, ane: 3, $16, 00; 

$20:50; 5, $27. 
Hollands’: 


Machinists’ ......... penases ood b5 %, 
Keystone . . 0% 


Lewis Tool Co,: 


. 







Adjustable Jaw......... 20 90% 

Monarch, 50%; Solid Jaw . 50% 
Massey Vise Co. ; 

SU a pppankis dedeesanidheanbue ace 

Perfect, 15%; Lightning Grip brass 15% 


OER pp Rt apie ‘ 


Millers Falls Oval Slide Pattern.60&10 7 
Parker's; 






Victor, 20@25%; Regulars...... 20@25 % 

WRIRI E-.no00cc-scscess + 4045 7 

Combination Pipe.... - 55.60%, 
TEER - tehbncenswas + -20@25 %, 
Snediker’s X. L..... eee dd BY 
DREGE sccscnicsccedcnecoccesedéced 33% % 


Saw Filers— 


Disston’s D 3 Come an and Guide, # 

doz., $24.00, 30% fo 
Perfection Saw Shoe doz... .$4,50 
Reading 607 


ORE By sick cddscshxepndidsonconnescevas 50% 


Wood Workers— 


Massey Vise Co 


Lightning Grip, 15%; Perfect..... 15% 
Wyman & seen 8 ai Action, 6 
-. $6.00; 9 in,, §7. in., $8.00, 
Misetlinaeane-- 
Holland’s Combination Pipe. .60@60&5% 
Massey's Quick Action Pipe...... ed 40% 


Parker’s Combination Pipe: 
Otis, 60%; 187 Series, 60&5%; No, 


Wiis rene per M. 


Be EP OD. cccccccccesctet 

B. B., DERE BD, ccs iivcect 7 
Pape hones ecee oe esse ee 19 
8. B., Newbie Hib aes os tanedn. = 


PLE a BP ccccccccec Hl Ml & 
PB. 9 and 10......... 1.25 Q 
a eleeee cosccoccsoe Le 

P. i os ean ose 


Ely’s ‘3 E., ; i and larger. $1.70@1.75 
Ely’s P. B., 12 to 20.... £3.00@3.25 


Ware, Hollow— 
Cast Iron, Hollow— 

Stove Holww reo cage 

Enameled ....... - 454109 

SO > 6 dad ecoade als aves . 50852 

Plain or Unground....... 60% 

Country Hollow Ware, per ‘100 

Sh. ‘neeae ovo Steed neo eee e $3.00 

White Enameled Ware: 

Maslin Kettles.........65&10% 
Covered Wares: 

Tinned and Turned.... 854107 

Bnameled ...ccccccees 456107 

See also Pots, Glue. 


Enameled— 
Agate Nickel Steel Ware........ 6000 OE 
Iron Clad Ware..... eodececoese +++ -T0&10% 
Lava, Enameled...........sse000«. 40&10% 
Never Break Enameled............ + 50% 


Tea Kettles— 


Galvanized T = egies: 
eee 


8 9 
Each .... “ase 04 55¢ 65¢ 
Steel Hollow Ware— 
Avery Spiders and Griddles. -65@ 6545 % 


DVGET  TemenBoccccesccccoescnstpeceoesd 607 
Porcelained .......ccccecsee. 50&5@ 504 10% 
Neyer Break Spiders and Griddles.. 

5 7 
Never Break Kettles........... . 607, 
Solid Steel 8 Pn and Griddies.65&5° 
Solid Steel Kettles......... covcccces 9 





Warmers, Foot— 
Pike Mfg. Co., Soapstone... .40@40&10% 


Washboards— 

Solid Zinc: Rd 
Crescent, family size, bent frame. $3.3 70 
Red Star, family size, stationary 

protector ansbaeeebo oes eoccecccece $3.7! 

Double Zine Surface 
Saginaw Globe, family size, station- 

ary protector. Be C0 eresccccevcccccocs 
Cable Cross, family size, station- 
ary protector......... erecccccs 

Single pins agrees; neste: 

aia amily ze, open c 
rforated ne 90 
Single —enae Globe 0 

Brass 8 
Brass King. Single Surface, one. 

Nickel Plate Surface _ 
No. a Nickel Piate, Single Sur- 

Qposecocestecooooascessaccceed $3.65 

Glass f Surface: 

Clam King, Single Gutaee, open 
back $3.65 


TORO O eRe eee eee eee eeeeees! 





Enamel King. ‘Single Surface, venti- 
lated back $3.65 
Washers—Leather,Axle— 
OPE x eusvewccs 806 10@80¢ 106 10% 
Patent cece cc cece ses SO0GQNESY 

Coil: % 1 ™% 1% Inch. 
10é¢ 11¢§ 12%¢ ie per bow 

tron or Steel— 
Size bolt.... 5-16 & mW ™&% %&% 
Washers... .$5.99 5.00 3.70 3.50 3.30 
The abore prices are based on 
$5.50 off list. 


For the Table of “ Current Metal Prices” see the First Issue of Every Month. 





In lots less than one keg add 
%4¢ per lb.; 5-lb, bores add 4¢ 
to list. 

Cast Washers— 
Over \% inch, barrel lots..... 
per lb. 1%@2¢ 


Weather Strip— 


Flexible Feilt— 
Lined, per 100 ft. , $2; $3; $4......40&10% 
Moore’s Unlined, per 100 ft... 2), a 


DE nana asda cukecsbakeuienth & 10% 
Wedges— 
Oil Finish.. 1b. 2.70@2.80¢ 
Weights—Hitching— 
RE BO Gis hicccésceetveciecs 30&2 
Sash— 
Per ton, f.0.b. factory: 
Eastern SITU 6 « ba 6 c0.0% $30.00 


Southern § Territovy.$23.00G@$24.00 
Western and Central 
DO ks nes $22.00@$28.00 
Wheels, Well— 
8-in., $1.55; 10-in., $2.00; 
$2.50; Lh-in., $4.00. 
Wire and Wire Goods— 


Bright and Annealed; 
OPO Oreewvicccess ° 


2-in., 


27 to 36. 


Ot te Mt. : .% 
Coppered: 
6 to i 
PON Aone wba 6 65 edoals 4 
15 tO 1B... 0.000. . TRY E1I0ELY 
2D 00 0B. oeccccicec es. TGI0ESL 
Be OO DGs csi bvccuasesabncdsien 


Tinned: 
6 10 Lge cc cccesvees - PKIIELIQY 





Pe O.Bes 0d 66 See cenenet T5ATAY 
NS ots: <'v.e't eee ake 24¢ 1b., base 
Copper ..... eceee “32¢ lb. base 
Vast Steel Wire.........06. 50% 


Spooled Wire— 
Annealed and Tinned, 
10€10@75&10% 
Brass and Copper. .60£10@654£10% 
Retailers’ Assortments, per boa, 
$2.25 @$2.50 
Wire Clothes Line, see Lines. 
Wire Picture Cord. see Cord. 


Bright Wire Goods— 


Steel Wire Goods........90410% 

Brass Wire Goods....... 85425 7, 

Brass Cup and Shoulder Hooks, 
80615 % 


Wire Cloth and Netting— 
Gdilvanized Wire oe. =» Win kdl < 

80L214Q80E714 %, 

Painted Screen Cloth, 100 ft., $1.30 
“ha mi alv, Hardie are Grade: 

os 2% & 3 Mesh, sq. ft.3%¢ 
Nos. 4 and 5 Mesh, sq. ft. Ey 

No. 6 Mesh, sq. ft. essere 
No. 8 Mesh, eq. ft.. "as 


Wire, Barb—See Trade Report 


Wrenches— 
Agricultural ........4. 75@754109 
Alligator or Crocodile. .70¢10@75% 
Baater Pattern 8 Wrenches... 
WE£5Q@70£ 10%, 
Drop Perged B...<.0sves Hasse”, 
BED . vecccvccccccoscenesecneccsccess 
Alligator Pattern, 70%; Bull Dog. ‘08 
Bemis & Call 
Adigrable s. 40% ; ; Adjustable S Pipe, 
Pattern, 40%; Combi- 
nation B ight, 40%. 


Steel Handle Nut...............++: 50% 
Combination Black.. ee = AOS 7, 
PONE  WWUOMEML, ccunanececentccnces 


DORNER Do 0ccc ccesconnsce “oy 
Coes’ Genuine Knife Hal. “W&E5ESY 
Coes’ Genuine Steel Hdl. 4081085857 
Coes’ Genuine Key Model. M06 108585 % 
Coes’, Genuine Hammer Handle...... 
406:10&5&5% 
Coes’ ‘* Mechanics’ ”’ +» AG 108 1045465 







ponohue's BR i sc igtincdssves 40&10% 

apecsenateenéngeveds «107 

Blain Wrenches, # doz........+.+. $6.25 
Elgin Rethreading Attachment, only 

with one die, icsiniseaniens ys) 

Elgin Extra Dies, # doz........... $0 

Elgin Extra Jaws, __  aaeeeseee 15 
El . _ aoumey Wrench Pipe Jaws, 

Kasenenastegesdecedusenppieousgé $2.10 

Gem ais S0eseenes cebasscdedessdeces 30%, 

ST ens tidertininssesuncesgestineel’ 70% 


& B. a ilachinist : 
ED Wl cusesessiacies 
Less case lots.. 

W. & B. Railroad Spec 
SND LPNs cain ve SaebGaewnesis cnkees vs 50% 









Less than case lots.......... 40&10&5°% 
Boia Handles, is ee pahecs 50&5% 
SER :, Aueoddadwadnbdecheseoeseusescans 65% 
NE Ns inhicis cvvangeseddvoceund 50% 
Fruit Jar— 
Triumph Fruit Jar ra 6 gross 
lots, # gross, $7.50; @ doz........ $0.80 


Wrought Goods— 

Stables, aeane, déc., list March 
17, '92.. ae aabias ‘8TU4G8TM4é 10% 

Yokes, Ox, and Ox Bows— 


weve, Madison’s Farmers’ & Freight- 
eabesecacen’ Sdocccercccessecdsd lst net 
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—ammwmens. | Mf” SHOT SHELLS 


Arrow and Nitro Club brands were 
carried by the thousands to the game 
‘fields last fall. Their popularity and the 
partiality of shooters for them is not ac- 
cidental. True merit in manufacture, 
from primer to crimp, has won such a con- 
fidence in the U. M. C. trade-mark that 
it means A PREFERENCE, 


U. M.C Shells give satisfaction. 
Carry a good stock. 


The Union Metallic Cartridge Co., 


and Electricity. Bridgeport, Conn. 
Simple, jocurete, ee Agency, 318 Broadway, New York City 
All Ranges. uy TY intel latices tae nln einiiaeeaimaemniaremitier ili enemas 
anteed. * Bend for og ar ——_—_—_—_—_———===[K[KENI====EE——EIlIiIiC — i ———  ———_— _—===——_ 


SAMSON SPOT CORD| WATER TUBE Gye Babcock @ Wilcox Co. 


BOILERS _ see nese 52 _"* ow Yorn 


The American Mfg. Co. 
Ropes and Twines 


65 Wall Street, New York 





THE BRISTOL COMPANY 


Waterbary, ('oun., U. 8. A. 
New vem: 114 Libert: 
Chicago 88 Monadnook Bldg, 


yy Bristol's Recording Instruments 


For Pressure, Temperature 




















Also Linen and Italian Hemp Sash Cord 


SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS, Boston, Mass. 


TORNBUCKLES 


— Ig A 


Branch Office, 11 Broadway. New York. 
Cleveland City Forge and tron Co., - Cleveland, O. 


SOLD UNDER this TRADE MARK 


**The Best Horseshoe Nails in the World” 








Capewell”’ 





This Trade Mark 


{ R O N O R e Ss Guarantees Satisfaction to all Purchasers 
a 


Pilling & Grane sss mse. Made by THE CAPEWELL HORSE NAIL COMPANY 


Empire Bidg., New York. HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 


Jenkins ‘96 Packing 


is preferred by all engineers who have ever had the op- 
portunity to gain a full knowledge of its merits. It makes 
perfect joint instantly. It gives longest satisfactory ser- 


HIGH QUALITY en erent sacha. eumunebon itenn taba. 
mec ct | “SIERO” Gl Re Sel st Taig Staiag 


discovered. t THE AMERICAN TUBE & STAMPING COMPA SEE. 


There may be some sub- 
stitute for 








( Water and Rail Deitvery) 
5 MAGNOLIA Sila 
ce Best Anti-Friction Metal for all Machinery Bearing. 
AMERICAN Pec Stati of Ber. 
SHEET & TIN PLATE - 

COMPANY’S S MAGNOLIA METAL CO. 

Owners and Sole Manufacturers, 113-116 Bank Street, $92 momeiacsh Montreal and Pitrburg. 
Ad. on Page 16 Chicago, Fischer Bldg. NEW YORK. Seale Gt semapelicive prices 





| 
| 
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oupeten Stones— 
Chicago Wueel & Mtg. Co.: : 
Gem, # gro., 10 in., $8.00; 12 in., 
$10.80 


Norton Alundum Scythe Stones: 
Less than 10 gross lots... # gro, $6.00 
Lots of 10 gross or more,..# gro, $4.50 
Pine Mig. Co., 1901 ey 
Black Biamond 8.58 
Lamoille 8, 
White Mountain 
Green Mountain 
Extra Indian Pon 
No, 1 Indian Pond 
No, 2 Indian Pond 
Leader Red End 8. 
Quick Cut Emery.. 
Pure Corundum, 
Crescent 
Emery Scythe Rifles, 2 Coat, $8 
Emery Scythe Rifles, 3 Coat, 
Emery Scythe Rifles, 4 Coat, 
Balance of 1904 list 33%% 


Stoppers, Bottle— 
Victur Bottle Stoppers 


Stops— Bench— 


i $ 


Morrill’s, @ doz., 
Morrill’s, No, 2, $12.50 


Chapin-Stephens_ Co 
Plane— 5 
Chapin-Stephens Co......--+.0+ eescece 20% 
Straps— Box-— : 
Cary’s Universal, case lots. ...20&10&10% 
Stretchers, Carpet— 
Cast Iron, Steel Points, doz. 
60@604 10% 
Socket cause ee $1.60 
Bullard, # doz 


Excelsior Stretcher and Tack — 
mer Dambined. # doz. $6.00 20% 
Woven Fence— 
Franklin ea, 

Strops, Razor— 
Star Diagonal Strop 
Stuffers, Sausage— 
Enterprise Mig. Co 
National Specialty Co., list 
1902 
Sweepers, Carpet— : 
1 pweeper Co.; OZ. 
a XV, Roller Bearing, 
Plated 
He ppigshite. 
r Plat 
Pe chang Stoller Bearing, N’kel.$60.00 
Ye Mission, — Bearing, Oxi- 
dized Coppere 
Transparent, Roller Bearing, Plate 
Glass top, Nickeled $36.00 
National Queen, Roller Searing, 
Fancy Veneers......-++++++s-++++ $27.00 
Loyal, Roller Bearing, Veneers, 
Nickeled $25. 
Triple Medal, 
Nickeled 
Marion, Roller Learing, 
Marion Queen, Koller 
Nic —“¢ sarah . 
Monarch, Roller Bearing, 
Monarch, Roller Bearing, Jap. .$20.00 
Perpetual, Regular Lb r'gs, N’kel. $20.00 
Perpetual, Regular B'r’gs, oe - $18.00 
Monarch Extra (17 in, case), oso 
Bearing, Nickeled 
Monarch Extra (17 in, case), itor 
Bearing, Japanned 
Auditorium (26 in, 
Bearing, Nickeled 
Mammoth (30 in, 
Bearing, Nickeled 
NOTE.—Rebates: SOc per 
three-dozen lots; $1 per dozen on five- 
dozen lots; $2 per dozen on ten-dozen lots; 
$2.50 per dozen on twenty-five-dozen lots. 


Streator Metal Stamping Co.: 
Eureka jepneet, 
Model E, ponasemse 
Model A, Sterling 
del B, Sterling, Nicke a 
Mode g. eon, $23.00 
Model B, Sterling, Japanned 


8 dux 
Model C, Sterling # doz. $21.50 
Model D, Sterling # doz. $19.50 
acks, Finishing Nails, 


&c. 

New List, May 1, 1905. 
American Carpet Tacks . .90£30% 
American Cut Tacks "90430% 
Swedes Cut Tacks 904307 
Swedes’ Upholsterers’.. » 906,02 
Gimp Tacks 904407 
Lace Tacks Jae ces see 
Trimmers’ Tacks.....+.. 90630 ° 
Looking Glass Tacks........ 65% 
Bill Posters’ and Railroad Tacks, 


Hungarian Nails...... 
Finishing Nails 
Trunk and oo Nails. 
NOTE. — above prices are ao 
Standard Watghts An extra 5% is 
on Medium Weights, and an extra 
és given on light weights. 
Miscellaneous— 
Double Pointed Tacks........ 
9044 or & tens 
See also Nails, Wire. 
Tanks, Oil— ince mn 
Emerald, R, M, Co 
Emerald, R, M, Co.......... seat 5 s 
ueen City, R. 30-gal, 
Guecn City, R. M. Co 60-gal. $4.50 
Tapes, Measuring— 
American Asses’ Skin ..509@— 
Patent Leather........25@380é5 


Steel - 33 T- 
Cheaterman’s ..........-25@2545 
40&19@50%, 


Keuffel & Esser Ce,;: 
Favorite, Ass Skin 
Favorite, Duck and Leather 
B&5@B&10%, 
Metallic and Steel. lower list, 3@ 
3545%; Pocket, S@35&5%. 
Lathe 8: ‘s 


GATX 7 


_AGE 
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Metallic 30a: % 
Patent Bend, Leather.. aa? 
Pocket -40@40&5 7, 
Steel 33%4@35 7, 
Wiebusch & Hilge 
Chesterman's Metallic, 
etc, 
Chesterman’s 
etc, 
Teeth, Harrow— 
Steel Harrow Teeth, plain or 
headed, %-inch and larger... 
per 100 lbs .$2.75@$3.00 
Thermometers— 
80£ 10@ 804 1045 %, 
Ties, Bale—Steel Wire— 
Single Loop 804244 % 
Monitor, Cross Head ,&c.60£10@65 7% 
Brick Ties— 
Niagara Brick T 
Tinners' Shears, &c.— 
See Shears, 7inners’, éc. 
Tinware— 
Stamped, Japanned and Pieced, sold 
very generally at net prices. 
Tire Benders, Upsetters,&c. 
See Benders and Upsetters, Tire. 
Tools—Coopers’— 
L & Ll. J. ati 


Myers’ Ha 
Stowell’s ay Carriers, 50%; 
Forks, 50%; Fork Pulleys, 507 
Miniature— 
Smith & Hemenway Co.,’s, 


Saw— 
Atkins’ Cross Cut Saw Tools....35&5% 
Dams’ LMIPLOVEU.....ceceeeeeeeees 3973 4 
Simonds’ Crescent.......-cecceseees o00kd/ 


s 
L. & I, J. White cooccceelbee 
Transom Lifters— 
See Lifters, Transom, 
Traps—F ly— 
Balloon, Globe or Acme, doz. 
$1.15@$Lz25; gro $11.50@12.00 
Harper, Champion or Paragon, 
doz. $1.25@1.40; gyro. $13.00@13.50 
Game— 
Imitation Oneiuu 
Newhouse 
Hawley & Norton 
Victor 
Oneida Community Jump 
Mouse and Rat-— 
Mouse, Wood, Choker, doz. holes 
844G9¢ 
Mouse, Round or Square Wire. 
doz. 85G90 ¢ 
Marty French Rat and Mouse Traps 


(Genuine): 
me 1, Rat, ® doz., $13.25; case of 
4 50 d 


50 15 di 
No, 3%, Rat, # doz. $5.25; case of 72 
$4.70 doz. 
No. 4, Mouse, # doz. $3.85; case of 150 


$3.00 doz 
No. 5, Mouse, # doz. $3.00; case of 150 


Trimmers, Spoke—*™ 9 

Wood's E 
Trowels— 

Dissten Lrick and Pointing 

Ligsston Plastering 

Disston ** Standard Brand ” and Gar- 
den Trowels. 

Kohler’s Steel Garden Trowels, # gro. 
5 in., » $6.00, 

Never-Break ‘Steel Garden Trowels.. 


Rose Brick and Plasterin 

Woodrough & McParlin, 
Trucks,Warehouse, arm 

B. & L. Block Co.: 
New York Pattern -- -50&10% 
Western — -- 60&10% 
——— Trucks.. ¥ gor 16. 
Groce doz. $15.00 

Daisy Stove Trucks, Improved Pat- 
tern # doz. + 

McKinney Trucks. 

Model Stove Trucks 


M’f’gr’s list, price per gross. 
Be. ¢€,.2 8.8 


Galvanized, $64 $76 $8 $96 1085 % 
Galvanized ae Tubs ( i ot 


No 2 3 
Per doz., net $510 630 1°20 6.60 7-20 8410 
Twine, Miscellaneous— 
Flax Twine: 
No. 9,% and %-lb, Balls.23@25¢ 
No. 12, i and \-lb, Balls.21@22¢ 
No. 18, % and %-lb. Balls.18@20¢ 
No. 25, % and \%-lb, Balls.17@19¢ 
No, 36, i and 16-1b. Bails.16@18¢ 
Chaik Line, Cotton e-1b. 
Balls 26@31¢ 
Cotton Mops, 6, "9, 12 and 15 ib 
to doz 11@19¢ 
Cotton Wrapping, 5 Balls to ib., 
according to quality. ..15\4@23¢ 
American 2-Ply Hemp, \, and 
y%lb. Balls 1P4@A15¢ 
American 8-Ply Hemp. 1-ib. 
Balls 15\4@16\4¢ 
India 2-Plu Hemn, %& and \&-lh. 
Balls (Spring Twine) .104@11%4¢ 
India 3-Ply Hemp, 1-lb. Ralis “ 
104,411 
India 8-Ply Hemp, 1%%-lb. os . 
na i1¢ 
2, &. § and §-Ply Jute. %«-th 
Balls 12a 13\o¢ 
Mason Line, Linen, %-lb. Bls.47¢ 
No. 265 Mattress, iy and \%-Ib. 
Balls, according to quality, 
30@60¢ 
Wool, 3 to 6 ply....B 9¢; A 10¢ 


Solid Bow..........++++-50810% 


Parallel— 
Athol Machine Co.: 


Simpson’s Adjustable 
Standard 


Columbian Hdw. Co........ bkcciond 40% 
Emmert Universal: 
Pottern Makers’ No. 1, $15.00; No. 


2, $12.50. 
Mae das Tool Makers’ No. 
0. 6A, $10.00; No, 
10A, $22.50 : 7 


Presto Quick Actin 443 matabte 
Jaw, 2@25&10%; 8 olia 3 7 


Tiger Machinists’ 40% 
Fisher & Norris Double Screw, net, 

each, Nos. 2, $10.50; 3, $16.00 

$20.50 ; 5, $27.00. 

Hollands’: 

Machinists’ 

eystone 

Lewis Tool Co,: 

Adjustable Jaw cceecoceoedt 

Monarch, 50% 5 Solid Jaw.... 50 
Massey Vise Co. 

Clincher 

Perfect, 15%; Lightning Grip 
Merrill's i 
Piles, Falls Oval Slide Pattern. 60&10°% 

’arker’s: 

Victor, 20@25%; 20@25 % 

Vulcan’s 40445 %, 

Combination Pipe........... ++ + -5G60 7 
Prentiss | 


4, 


Saw Filers— 
Disston’s D 3 fnene and Guide, # 
doz., $24.00, +0 BOY 
Perfection Saw leas 
Reading 


Wood Workers— 


Massey Vise Co. 
Lightning Grip, 15%; Perfect 
Wyman & Gordon’s Quick Action, 
in., $6.00; 9 in., $7.00; 14 in., $8.00, 
Miscellaneous— 


Holland’s Combination Pipe. .60@60&5°% 
Massey’s Quick Action Pipe: 109 
P oehers Compaen Pipe: 

87 dents Series, GO&5%; No, 


We titsnives per M. 


PU BE ORs 0500'5000000080 
o Bp 9 ENE DB, ccvcscoss 
E., 8 


B. bs Sk é 
P. B., es sevesecd 
. aye and 10. PETS 
P. E., pare etme cseeds 1.50 
P. Ba - 1.50 
Ely’s ‘B B£., 11 and larger.$1.70@1.75 
Ely’s P. E., 12 to 20... .83.00@3.25 
Ware, Hollow— 
Cast Iron, Hollow— 
Stove Holww enhanc 
Enameled ‘ - 45€10% 
Ground cies 50452 
Plain or Unground....... 60% 
Country Hollow Ware, per 100 


lbs 
White ‘Enameled Ware 
Maslin Kettles.........65&10% 
Covered Wares: 
Tinned and Turned... . .85410% 
Enameled ...6..002044 -f5b10Z 
See also Pots, Glue. 


Enameled— 
Agate Nickel Steel Ware.............60 
Iron Clad Ware 
Lava, Enameled...........ss00« ++ 40810 
Never Break Enameled.......... ooo SO 
Tea Kettles— 
Galvanized “—~ Kettles: 

a 7 8 9 
Each .... ase 50¢ 55¢ 65¢ 
oe Hollow Ware— 
Avery Spiders and Gelddien, MBAS 


Avery Kettles 
Porcelained 50&5(@50& 10%, 


Neyer Break Spiders and Griddles.. 
65&57 


Never Break Kettle: 


60 
Solid Steel Spiders and Griddles.664&5 
Solid Steel Kettles.. 2 cece 


Warmers, Foot— 
Pike Mfg. Co., Soapstone....40@40&10% 
Washboards— 
Solid Zinc: 


Crescent, family size, bent frame sort 70 
= Star, family pose ee 


Sasiees Globe, family size, station- 
ar. protector. 
Cable © a family size, station- 
ary pro’ Bevicvcasdbccecsocseseet 40 
Single Zinc Surface: - 


Naiad, family size, 
ale y ze, open back. 


90 
Single Saginaw Globe.. cough 
Brase’ it m ~ 


Brass King, Single Surface, 
g om 


Nickel Plate Surface : 
No. 1001 Nickel Plate, Single Sur- 
$3.65 


se eeeeeeeese 


face . 
Glass Surface: 
 — King, Single Surface, Os 


Enamel King. ‘Single Surface, venti- 
lated back $3. 
ae L eae 
Solid - 80410@ 804 104 10% 
Coil: % 1 ™ 1% Inch. 
10é =11¢ = 128¢ if per box 
Iron or Steel— 
Size bolt.... 5-16 *&% m™® %&% 
Washers... "$5.90 5.00 3.70 3.50 3.30 
The abore prices are based on 
$5.50 off list. 


In lots less than one keg add 
iat per lb.; 5-lb, bowes add %¢ 
to list. 

Cast Washers— 
Over \% inch, barrel lots 
per lb. 1%@2¢ 
Weather Strip— 
Flexible Felt— 


Lined, per 100 ft., $2; $3; $4 40&10% 
Moore’s Unlined, per 100 ft., $2; $3; 
rt 50& 


Oil Finish.. lb. 2.70@2.80¢ 
Weights—Hitching— 
Covert Mfg. Co 


Per ton, f.0.b. factory: 
E@stern District......... $30. 00 
Southern § Territory.$23.00@$25.00 
Western and Central 

Districts 


Wheels, Well— 


8-in., $1.55; 10-in., $2.00; 12-in., 
$2.50; 1h-in., $4.00. 


Wire and Wire Goods— 
Bright and Annealed; 


$22.00@$28.00 


eG is.06 adie 6 2 

15 10 1B... ce ence ee - TEIEZ 

Be OO SPs ase wi ee 75E 1045 7% 

87 te S%.... eoccecde 
Tinned: 

6 10 Lpe rs ceveceees  ELIELYG 
15 to menos ° Loa. RTE 
Brass. + e 2h¢ 1b., base 
Copper . .32¢ ib. base 

Cast Steel W ire. 
Spooled Wire— 

Annealed and Tinned, 

106 10@75410% 
Brass and Copper. .60£10@65410% 
Retailers’ Assortments, per boa, 

$2.25 @$2.50 

Wire Clothes Line, see Lines. 

Wire Picture Cord. see Cord. 
Bright Wire Goods— 
Steel Wire Goods........90&10% 
Brass Wire Goods 85425 259 

Brass Cup and Shoulder Hooks, 
806 15% 


Wire Cloth and Netting— 
Galvanized Wire Netting 
80L2'M80ETIKY, 
Painted Screen Cloth, 100 ft., $1.30 
Stondard Galv, Hardicare Grade: 
Nos. 2, 24% & 3 Mesh, sq. ft.3 f 
Nos. 4 and 5 a sq. ft. e 
No. 6 Mesh, 
No. 8 Mesh, 


Wire, Barb— See 7'rade Report 


Wrenches— 
Agricultural .........75@v54é10 
Alligator or Orocodile. .70¢10@7%5 
Baater Pattern 8 Wrenches... 


_ Wa5qI0G 10% 
Drop Forged 8. 454557, 


60&10 
A iligator Pattern, 70%; Bull Dog. ‘70° 
Bemis & Call's 
A onabe 8, 40° %; Adjustable 8 Pi 
%; Brig, attern, 40%; Combi- 
nation Bright, _ & 
eae Scbdesedey 50 
Combination Black.......... 
Merrick Pattern.......... 
Boardman’s 
Coes’ Genuine Knife Hal. “ional 
Coes’ Genuine Steel Hdl. .40&10&5&5°% 
Coes’ Genuine Key Model. .40&10&5&5% 
Coes’, Genuine Hammer Handle...... 


Coes’ ** Mechanics’ ”’ 
Donohue’s Engineer.. 


Eagle 
Elgin Wrenches, # doz 
Elgin Rethreadin Attackamens, 
with one die, 
Elgin Extra Dies, 
Elgin Extra Jaws. 15 
El a! Monkey Wrench Pipe Jaws. 


Gem Pocket 
arreien 

& B. Machinist: 
“Cate thes ] 

ss an_case lots... 
W. & B. Ra 
Case a 


Less t 
Solid Handles. *P., 
Stillson 


Fruit Jar— 
Triumph Fruit Jar Migench. 6 gross 
lots, @ gross, $7.50; @ doz 


Wrought Goods— 

Stables, Hooks, &c., list March 
17, 92... BTULE8T44 10%, 

Yokes, Ox, and Ox Bows— 

roe, Madison’s Farmers’ & Te. 


eee ewes 


Sheet......per 100 1b., $8.50@$8.75 


For the Table of “ Current Metal Prices” see the First Issue of Every Month. 








